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A  Bioerraphy.  By  his  son.  With  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

“We  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  Life  of  the 
late  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  be  not  immediately  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  biographies  that  has  been  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  point  of  view  both  of 
completeness  and  of  st^e,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  author,  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Gordon,  Is  a  worthy 
son  of  his  father,  whose  life  he  has  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  chronicle,  .  .  .  His  powers  of  graphic  description 
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By  David  Lyall. 


David  Lyall  has  attracted  much  attention  recently 
In  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he 
has  earned  a  place  alongside  of  Maclaren,  Crockett,  and 
Barrie.  He  has  the  gift,  which  seems  to  belong  only  to 
those  who  hail  from  the  land  of  the  heather,  of  invest¬ 
ing  Scottish  character,  with  the  charm  as  well  as  the 
truthfulness  of  reality ;  but  while  he  is  thus  comparable 
with  the  writers  named,  he  has  a  genre  of  his  own, 
which  gives  charm  and  individuality  to  his  work. 
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CHRIST  JESUS” 

Studies.  By  Robert  E.  Speer.  16mo,  cloth,  75c. 

This  is  not  a  life  of  Christ  but  a  study  of  what  Christ 
was.  His  character.  His  spirit.  Himself,  studied  with 
reference  to  its  testimony  to  His  divi  nity  and  to  its  rev¬ 
elation  of  what  God  means  each  disciple  of  Christ  to  be. 
Its  chapters  have  found  the  most  ready  acceptance  in 
their  original  form  of  addresses  to  Bible  classes  at 
Korthfleld,  Princeton,  and  elsewhere. 
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Suggestion  in  Therapeutics.  Prof.  WILLIAM  R> 
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Stein.  With  Folded  Map. 
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Home  Scbool  in  Colorado  forPelicate  Girls 

Out-door  life,  motherly  care,  home  instruction  by  twc 
Vassar  graduates,  special  lectures,  mn-tc,  library  advantages 
at  Colorado  College.  Address  Hiss  Loomis,  210  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


In  addreeting  advertieert  patroniting  our  Jour¬ 
nal  hindlg  mention  The  Evangeliet  in  mil  eaeee. 
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NEW  YORK. 


SOHBBMEBHBBN’S  TEACHERS’  AOENOY. 
Oldeet  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1865. 

*1  East  14tb  Street,  New  York. 


New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  CoHege-Prcparatory.  Special  advantages  in 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  ac  mils  to  Vassar  and  W  rllesley. 
One  and  a  half  boors  from  New  York. 


New  York,  Slng-Slng-on-the-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  Id^^"®edXr^sT 

Art  and  Music.  Albert  Boss  Parsons,  Musical  Director.  One 
hour  from  New  York.  29th  year  begins  Sept.  2ild. 

Hiss  C.  C.  Fuller,  Principal 


NEW  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical  and  Social  Culture. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  Ladles.  48th  year.  College  preparation.  SAMUEL 
WELLS  BUCK,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

IJOUOH'WN^^mVnaKY  offers  to  young  women  care 
^  comfort  and  culture.  College  preparatory.  36th  year. 

Address  A.  Q.  BENEDICT,  A.M. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

61st  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Government, 
Academies,  and  Business.  U.  S,  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Kiverview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbee,  a.M.,  Prln.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

A  Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade  for  boys  and  girls. 
Beautiful  and  bealtbfnl  location  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

A  record  of  forty-two  years  of  uninterrupted  snccessfol  edn- 
catlonal  work.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution. 
43d  year  begins  September  16.  For  catalog  les  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A. M., {Principal, [Claverack.  N.Y. 

f^AHEIM  PREPABATOBY  INSTITUTE, 

1  IDAVC  HIDT  C  German  Kindergarten,  English  Prlman 
DU  1 0i  Uimi0.and  Grammar  Grades.  College  prepara- 
Ion,  Cadet  CorpA  842  Lexington  Ava  bet,  S9tb  A  lOth  StAN.I 

New  York,  Albany.  155  Washington  Are. 

ALBANY  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

Founded  1814.  Certificate  enters  at  Wellesley  College.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthful.  Water  boiled  and  filtered.  Steam  heat.  Nnm 
bers  limited  In  home.  Unsectarian.  Studio  and  laboratory  of 
the  beet.  Modem  languages  by  natives. 

Lucy  a  Plympton.  Principal. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

A  High-CInss  College  for  Women, 

with  a  successful  history  of  40  years.  Courses  of  study  the 
same  as  in  any  other  colleses  of  first  rank.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music  and  Art.  Heated  to  steam  Electric  lights  and 
elevator.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Acting  President,  Elmira,  New  York. 

GOLDEN  HILL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Kingston-on-H  udson, 

NEW  YORK. 

Th“e  Ll'fllVERSiTY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Boys'  filtttng  scbool  for  Cornell  University.  Summer  term  be¬ 
gins  July  6tb.  ends  Sept.  llth.  ^end  for  prospectus. 

C.  A.  STILE8.  B.  8.,  Pres.  O.  V.  Fowler,  A.  B..  Sec.-Tress. 

Miss  Spring’s  English  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  121  East  Thlrty-'-lxth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
re-opens  Tuesday,  ^pi.  29  Cl;<8s  for  Little  Boys. 

Canandaigua,  New  York. 

GRANGER  PLACE^HOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  GIVEN. 

Preparatory  coarse  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certificate 
Special  attention  given  to  the  cnltnre  of  girls  who  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  college,  but  desire  a  thorough  and  practical 
education. 

Miss  S.  D.  Doremus 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Re  opens  Octobicb  Ist.  735  Madison  ave..  New  York. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

ilKBSlcKl,  Scleatiflc  and  Special  Cooraes.  Muaio  ani 
Ut.  Printed  forms  eent  to  schoola  training  pnplls  fo' 
Qtranoe  by  certificate.  Address.  ChamberAnrg, 

nrniiT?  cpunni  young  ladies. 

UUUniL  OUllUUL  Opens  Sept.  30.  Estab  ished 
In  1850.  Twenty  minntes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from 
New  York.  For  circular  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  Scbool  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  East  End. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  16.  Location  unezcel’ed.  Pleasant 
home  li  e  Thorough  classical  ai<d  literary  conrses.  Music 
and  Art  Departments.  Miss  R.  J.  DeVurb,  Pres. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Calipornia.  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy. 

Accredited  b>  the  University  of  California. 

Regnlar  Array  Officer  detailed  by  U.  8.  Gov’t.  In  charge  ol 
KUltary  department.  Classical.  Literary  and  Sclentlfl) 
jourses.  Arthur  Crosby,  A.M.  Head  Master. 

^cTioots  and  €oX\tQts, 


NEW  JERSEY. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIDOETON,  N.  J. 

h.  School  for  Boya— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  eohool. 

This  Academy,  foumied  in  1852,  by  the  West  Jersey  Piesby- 
t;ry,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautifully  situated 
eltb  arge  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium,  steam  beating,  and  every  surrnundi  ig  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surronndlngs  re- 
cslved.  For  terms,  conrse  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PUfEBVS  W.  LtON,  A.H..  Principal. 


|\#V  LI  A  I  I  BRIDGETON. 

IV  I  NEW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  Co’lege-preparatory  -chool  for  Young  Ladies. 
Ceitiflcate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  Principal. 


^■w  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Would  yon  like  to  learn  about  an  Ideal  place  to  educate  yonr 

Kso,‘ri8'it  Bordentown  Female  College, 

or  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blalsdell,  Pres't. 

F.  T.  Sbnltz,  AM.,  Head  Master. 


Blaikstown,  New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

John  I.  Blatr  Foundation.  Both  Sexes.  49th  year.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  any  college  and  for  business.  Music.  New  fire-proof 
building  for  ladies.  Keligions  control.  Low  rates.  Send  for 
catalogue. _ W.  S.  Evehsole.  Ph.D..  Principal. 

THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

A  scbool  for  boys  backward  in  sindles.  Individual  care. 
Only  four  boarding  pnplls.  Address 

_ E.  D.  MONTANYE.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Enolkwood,  N.  j.  James  B.  Parsons.  a.M* 


M  ASS  ACH  USETT8. 


ri^HE  NEW  PROFESSION  In  Snnday-scbool,  Missionary 
1  and  Physical  work  demands  men  and  women  as  leaders. 
The  School  for  Chrlstlm  Worker-,  Springfield.  Mass.,  by  Its 
thorough  courses  and  eleven  Instructors — specialists  in  their 
departments— has  the  equipment  to  meet  the  need.  Fifty 
Uadert  should  enter  Sept.  2nd.  The  demand  tor  graduates  is 
many  times  the  supply.  Send  tor  catalog  and  chart  outlining 
the  organization  of  the  Sunday  school  a.  an  edncational  insti¬ 
tution,  and  thus  demanding  specialists  for  its  fnll  develop- 
menL  J.  L.  DIXON,  Sec. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
Classical  and  scientific  course  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and 
optional.  Year  begins  Sept.  16, 1896. 

Apply  to  Ida  C.  Allen,  Prln.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


LA8ELL  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN,  Auburndalb.  Mass,  (ten 
miles  from  Boston).  Boston  standards  of  scholarship 
and  conduct  of  life,  witn  advantages  of  healthful  and 
beautiful  suburban  residence,  t  >e  tiest  Musical  and  Lit- 
eroTV  entertainments  in  Boston,  and  convenient  access 
to  places  of  historic  interest  Rowing  and  skating  on 
Charles  River ;  Oat  door  games;  Gymnasium  and  sum¬ 
ming  tank  under  careful  hygienic  supervision.  Lectures 
on  topi  s  adapted  to  the  ideal  administration  of  Home, 
illustrated  Ca  alogue  free. 

Address  C.  C.  Braodon,  Principal. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  SCHOOL  aratlnn  for  any  colleg^ 

Certificate  privilege.  Excellent  home.  Send  for  clrcnlar. 

Arthur  J.  Clough,  a.M.,  Principal,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD  63d  Year  Opens  Oct.  7,  1896 

THEOLOGICAL 

Unexcelled  Advantages  SEMINARY, 

for  College  Graduates.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  OIKL8. 

Opens  first  Tuesday  n  October. 
Mrs.  William  D.  Black.  Patroness. 

New  Hllford,  Conn. 


Conn.,  Brookfield  Cen’er,  Fairfield  County. 

THE  CURTIS  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

22d  Year.  8500.  Home  life.  Single  rooms.  Ventilation ; 
drainage.  Thorongh  work  in  studies;  firm  discipline.  Those 
things  that  form  high  personal  character  of  most  worth  here. 
A  book  tells  of  our  life.  Frederick  S.  Curtis. 

OHIO. 


Oxford,  Ohio. 


A  College  and  Seminary  for  Women, 


THE  WESTERN 

Forty-second  year  opens  September  9|  1896.  Superior  advan* 
tages  for  thorongh  Christian  culture  Terms.  9250  per  year. 


Lake  Erie  Seminary  for  Young  Women, 

PAINKSVILLE,  OHIO. 

Thirty-eighth  year  opens  Sept.  19.  New  building  for  labor¬ 
atories  and  lecture  rooms. 

For  circulars  address  MISS  EVANS,  Principal. 


ILLINOIS. 


BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE,  "‘i 

highest  order  for  girls.  Location  excellent  Nnmbei  limited. 
College  Preparatory,  Seminary.  Music,  and  other  courses. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  BROOKS,  Principal. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY.  Medical,  Dental  and  Pbar- 
macentlcal  DepurtmenM  will  open  the  winter  session  October 
1st.  This  school  Is  tor  both  sexes.  Tuition,  160  per  term.  For 
circular,  address  C.  B.  Purvis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  1118  I3tb  St. 
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On  Monday  Mr.  McKinley  was  formally  noti¬ 
fied  that  he  has  been  nominated  by  the  Re 
publican  party  as  its  choice  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  Such  ceremonies  are  by  no 
means  without  their  moral  value.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  take  them  too  seriously.  Although 
Mr.  McKinley  has,  of  course,  been  aware  of 
his  nomination  as  long  as  any  one  has  known 
it,  the  occasion  at  Canton  was  not  a  mere 
formality ;  for  to  be  publicly  informed  that 
be  is  the  choice  of  a  large  number  of  his 
countrymen  for  the  position  of  highest  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  nation,  must  be  to  bring  home 
to  any  man  who  is  at  all  competent  to  bold 
such  a  position,  a  sense  of  the  sacred  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
responsibility  which  he  must  assume  who  is 
called  to  stand  at  its  bead ;  and  the  ceremony 
must  awaken  in  the  public  mind,  too  apt  to 
bold  lightly  the  burden  of  public  duty,  a  clear, 
if  fleeting,  apprehension  of  what  it  means  to 
be  a  voter,  a  man  who  baa  bis  part  in  making 
the  President  of  a  nation  like  ours. 

Mr.  McKinley’s  speech  shows  that  be  had 
something  of  this  in  mind.  "Great  as  is  the 
honor  conferred,  equally  arduous  and  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  duty  imposed,”  he  said,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  be  could  not  accept  the  one  without 
assuming  the  other.  In  times  of  public 
emergency,  in  times  of  disaster  or  peril,  all 
men’s  mirids  awake  to  the  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  nation  as  such ;  that  its  welfare 
means  something  more  than  the  prosperity  of 
the  individuals  which  compose  it ;  that  a  sin 
against  the  nation  is  something  other  than  an 
injustice  or  a  wrong  to  any  number  of  men, 
or  to  a  party,  or  to  a  cause.  But  when  all 
goes  well,  men  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
nation  is  this  higher  and  more  signifi¬ 
cant  and  important  thing,  quite  other 
than  the  sixty  millions  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  therefore  they  permit  themselves  to 
relax  patriotism  and  let  personal  interest 
come  to  the  front.  In  times  of  prosperity  we 
need  to  make  much  of  occasions  like  that  at 
Canton  last  Monday,  where  the  sacred  impor 
tance  of  the  nation  takes  the  first  place,  and 
the  importance  of  individuals  is  felt  to  be 
wholly  subservient  to  that. 

The  awful  disaster  which  occurred  at  Pitts 
ton.  Pa.,  last  Saturday  night  brings  out  with 
startling  clearness  the  strength  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  industrial  methods,  it  may  almost 
be  said  of  our  national  character  as  a  business 
people.  The  heroism  of  the  attempt  at  r>^soue 
no  more  than  matches  the  volatility,  the  light 
ness  of  heart,  with  which  business  men  assume 
the  risk  of  the  life  of  others,  and  neither  is  less 
remarkable  than  the  readiness  with  which  they 
will  put  their  own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  avert 
Imminent  disaster.  The  Superintendent  and 


other  officials  were  ready  enough  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope  of  extra  bands  to  shore  up  the 
mine  when  the  danger  proved  to  be  extreme, 
although  for  days  before  none  of  them  had 
seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  heed  the  omin¬ 
ous  "working”  of  the  mine.  And  now  these 
officials  are  among  the  seventy-five  who  are 
buried  alive  or  crushed  to  death  under  fallen 
masses  of  coal,  the  weight  of  hundreds  of  feet 
of  earth  lying  above  them  ;  and  the  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  son  and  many  others  are  performing 
prodigies  of  heroism,  their  own  lives  in  peril 
every  moment,  in  the  attempt  at  rescue;  and 
women  and  children  by  the  score  are  passing 
days  and  nights  in  agonized  watching  and 
waiting  that  is  almost  hopeless  If  only  the 
daring,  the  bravery,  the  self-sacrifice  of  which 
we,  as  a  people,  are  so  wonderfully  capable, 
could  be  put  into  our  business  methods,  and 
life  and  limb  so  carefully  safeguarded  that 
catastrophes  like  this  should  become  impos¬ 
sible  1  _ 

The  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  on  the  reunion 
of  all  the  Christian  Churches  will  have  been 
published  in  full  before  the  issue  of  this  paper. 
The  abstract  which  has  already  been  given  out 
shows  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  letter  was 
in  a  sense  the  cause  of  this  manifesto,  al¬ 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  in  it  the 
letter  receives  a  direct  reply.  The  document 
will  probably  be  held  by  those  who  agree  with 
it  to  be  a  closely  logical  production,  by  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  it  as  a  clever  speci¬ 
men  of  special  pleading.  It  recites  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church,  showing  that  its  central 
idea  must  have  been  unity ;  defines  unity  as 
the  universal  acceptance  of  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Christ ;  argues  that  Apostolic  authority  is 
necessary  to  ensure  union  of  minds  through¬ 
out  all  time;  that  the  perpetuation  of  one 
supreme  authority,  such  as  Christ  conferred 
upon  Peter,  is  essential  to  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  Church,  that  this  autbortiy 
must  be  supreme  and  absolutely  independent, 
embracing  the  whole  Church  and  all  things 
committed  to  it ;  and  that  though  the  bishops 
as  successors  of  the  Apostles  hold  authority 
directly  from  Christ,  they  are  in  their  collec¬ 
tive  capacity  subordinate  to  the  supreme  Pon¬ 
tiff,  so  that  no  decree  of  council  is  valid  un¬ 
less  ratified  by  him. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  of  concil¬ 
iation,  and  so  far  as  appears  from  the  ab¬ 
stract,  no  word  bearing  definitely  upon 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  Anglican  or¬ 
ders;  the  only  remark  of  genuine  signifi¬ 
cance  is  that  which  disclaims  authority  over 
the  State.  The  Church  is  man’s  guide  to 
whatever  pertains  to  heaven.  This  is  the 
office  appointed  to  it  by  God ;  that  it  may  watch 
over  and  may  order  all  that  concerns  religion, 
and  may,  without  let  or  hindrance,  exercise 
according  to  its  judgment  its  charge  over 
Christianity.  "Wherefore  they  who  pretend 
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that  the  Churoh  has  any  wish  to  interfere  in 
civil  matters  or  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
the  State,  either  know  it  not  or  wickedly 
calumniate  it.  ”  It  is  probable  that  the  claim  of 
the  Churoh  of  Rome  that  there  is  need  of  a 
supreme  authority  to  interpret  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures  will  be  illustrated  in  the 
meaning  which  the  different  wings  of  the 
Anglican  Church  and  of  the  Protestant  Epis 
copal  Churoh  in  America  will  find  in  this 
document.  That  Pope  Leo  is  a  man  of  genu 
ine  piety,  unusual  breadth  of  vision,  and 
ardent  desire  for  the  union  of  Christendom 
no  one  can  doubt.  That  his  encyclical  will 
count  for  much  in  furthering  his  previous 
wishes  seems,  however,  to  be  very  doubtful 
indeed.  _ 

"What  we  need  to  find,”  said  some  one  at 
the  Confernce  of  Charities  last  month,  "is 
not  compromise  ground,  but  common  ground.  ” 
That  the  common  ground  for  the  churches  is 
trorX;  is  what  the  Federation  of  West  Side 
Churches  evidently  holds.  Some  months  ago, 
at  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  a  federation  of  the  churches  on 
the  West  side  of  the  city  was  formed,  which 
now  has  President  Seth  Low,  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
and  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  as  Vice-Presidents 
(the  President  being  yet  to  be  found),  a 
strong  Council  and  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw  as  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  aim  and  plans  of  the  Federation 
are  announced  to  be  interdenominational  co¬ 
operation  in  accumulating  data  to  direct  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  in  New  York 
City ;  interdominational  community  in  the 
knowledge  acquired  ;  the  improvement  of  de 
nominational  care  of  the  city ;  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  districts 
investigated  by  the  churches  and  charities 
within  them  ;  interdenominational  expression 
of  opinion  and  action  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  spiritual,  material,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  interests  of  the  city;  and  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  such  other  work  as  cannot  bet¬ 
ter  be  done  by  some  agency  other  than  the 
Federation.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  stands,  not  on  compromise  ground,  but 
on  common  ground. 

Because  concentration  is  better  than  super 
ficial  work  over  a  large  area,  the  Federation 
decided  to  confine  its  labors  for  the  time  to 
the  Fifteenth  Assembly  District  which,  in 
many  respects  is  typical,  being  near  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  population  on  the  island,  containing  the 
second  and  third  blocks  in  population  on  the 
island,  and  twenty-seven  different  nationali¬ 
ties,  the  entire  population  being  40,000.  At  an 
expense  of  1850  the  Federation  has  made  in¬ 
vestigations  in  the  district  which  enable  them 
to  answer  the  following  questions,  all  of  them, 
it  will  be  seen,  fundamental  to  any  concerted 
attempt  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the 
city:  "Where  do  the  out  of-church  people 
live?  What  are  their  nationalities?  What 
their  age  and  sex  classifications?  How  many 
of  each  nationality  (in  the  district)  are  in 
church?  in  Sunday  school?  in  public  school? 
How  are  they  housed?  Are  there  agencies  ot 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  adjacent  and  adapted  to 
them?”  In  estimating  the  importance  of  this 
Federation  work,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  out  of  church  population  of  this  city 
in  1890  was  as  large  as  the  aggregate  popula¬ 
tion  in  that  year  of  the  States  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon. 


Let  readers  not  make  haste  to  forget  such 
a  calamity  as  that  suffered  by  St.  Louis  on 
May  27th.  A  touching  and  vivid  account  of 
some  of  its  remarkable  incidents  and  features 
will  be  found  on  page  5.  The  Lafayette  Park 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Palmer  is 
pastor,  suffered  a  much  greater  loss  than  has 
been  thus  far  represented.  The  spirit  of  that 
people,  and  indeed  of  all  our  brethren  in  St. 
Louis,  is  something  to  be  proud  of — it  is  hu¬ 
man  nature  at  its  best  that  our  correspondent 
describes. 


SOME  MORAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SILVER 
QUESTION. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  I..  Cuyler. 

Unless  I  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  more  severe  strain  this  year  than 
at  any  previous  time  during  the  present  gen¬ 
eration.  The  Civil  War  imposed  but  a  slight 
strain ;  slavery  was  a  sectional  institution, 
which  went  down  under  the  superior  forces  of 
the  free  States ;  and  the  preservation  of  the 
nations’  life  appealed  to  all  classes,  rich  or 
poor,  educated  or  ignorant.  The  humblest 
hod  carrier  in  an  Eastern  city,*and  the  rough¬ 
est  miner  in  a  Western  camp,  could  under¬ 
stand  why  the  fiag  should  be  fought  for  and 
the  rebellion  suppressed.  The  issues  then 
were  plain,  distinct,  and  simple. 

The  great,  burning  question  which  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  suffrages  of  thirteen  millions 
of  voters  this  year,  is  one  that  requires  some 
study  and  intelligence  to  comprehend  it,  and 
an  honest  conscience  to  decide  the  moral 
issues  involved.  The  currency  question  is  far 
more  vital  than  high  or  low  tariff,  or  any 
policy  towards  foreign  nations.  It  fixes  the 
value  of  every  dollar  that  the  shop-keeper 
puts  into  his  till,  eeery  dollar  that  the  house¬ 
wife  carries  to  market,  and  every  dollar  that 
is  put  into  the  contribution-box  on  the  Sab 
bath.  Dishonesty  in  the  currency  taints  every 
business  transaction  in  the  land.  Unhappily 
there  is  no  question  on  which  there  are  more 
plausible  sophistries  current  and  more  dema- 
gogueish  appeals  to  unreasoning  prejudice 
The  silver  interest,  also,  is  immensely  power 
ful,  and  its  propoganda  have  sown  its  specious 
literature  broadcast.  There  is  hardly  a  bar¬ 
room  or  grocery  in  the  South,  or  a  saloon  in 
the  vast  West,  in  which  tracts  or  papers  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  advocacy  of  "cheap  money,” 
or  "the  dollar  of  our  fathers,”  or  "the  poor 
man’s  coin,”  or  some  kindred  financial  far¬ 
rago.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  free  silver 
lunacy  is  widely  extended  and  deeply  seated. 

Politics  and  finance  belong  to  the  domain  of 
ethics,  and  there  are  some  moral  aspects  of  this 
free  silver  agitation  for  all  good  citizens.  One 
of  them  is  the  current  delusion  that  there  can 
be  a  double  standard  of  values.  This  is  as 
absurd  and  as  immoral  as  the  use  of  two  kinds 
of  yard  sticks  in  a  dry  goods  store,  or  two 
kinds  of  a  multiplication  table  in  a  counting 
room.  Yet  thousands  of  ignorant  voters  in 
every  Southern  and  Western  State  are  made  to 
believe  that  . both  a  gold  and  a  silver  standard 
are  possible— and  are  desirable. 

(2)  ’Another  immorality  connected  with  this 
free  silver  crusade  is  the  temptation  which  it 
offers  to  the  debtor  class  to  discharge  their 
debts  in  a  "cheap”  currency.  It  is  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  idea  to  a  man  who  is  heavily  in  debt 
that  he  may  pay'off  his  obligations  in  a  dollar 
that  is  only  worth  fifty  or  sixty  cents.  That 
the  same  sort  of  depreciated  currency  may  be 
passed  off  on  to  himself  does  not  seem  to  enter 
his  thick  skull.  An  unstable  standard  of 
values  is  a  constant  incentive  to  dishonesty. 
It  bases  the  credit  system  on  a  quicksand. 

(3)  One  of  the  worst  features  of  free  silver 
demagoguery  is  its  attempts  to  excite  hostility 
between  classes.  According  to  the  lingo  of 
these  cross-roads  politicians,  gold  is  the  money 
of  the  rich,  and  sliver  is  the  money  of  the 
poor  laborer;  therefore,  silver  should  be 
thrown  into  the  most  enormous  circulation, 
whatever  be  its  value.  Whereas  the  most 
cruel  fact  connected  with  this  delusion  is, 
that  under  a  depreciated  currency  and  in  a 
time  of  financial  panic  or  depression,  the  poor 
laboring  classes  are  uniformly  the  severest 
sufferers.  If  the  reckless  experiment  of  a  free 


coinage  ot  silver  should  be  carried  out,  and 
a  widespread  panic  should  ensue,  I  should  not 
feel  half  as  much  pity  for  the  so  called  "gold 
bugs  of  Wall  Street”  as  I  should  for  the  poor 
negro  on  a  cotton  plantation  or  a  poor  car 
man  in  the  streets  of  St.  Louis.  If  anyone 
wants  to  see  the  incendiary  attempts  to  array 
one  class  against  another,  let  him  read  the 
recent  Address  of  the  Populists,  issued  from 
St.  Louis  after  the  Republican  Convention 
had  wisely  declared  for  the  existing  gold 
standard.  That  Address  mingles  its  eulogies 
of  Senator  Teller  with  the  shameless  state¬ 
ment  that  the  existence  of  a  gold  standard  is 
"a  tyranny  more  grinding  than  that  of  czars 
or  emperors,”  and  that  "the  common  people 
will  be  in  no  better  condition  than  that  of  the 
black  slaves  before  emancipation”  I  During 
the  next  four  months  we  may  expect  a  deluge 
of  this  mischief-breeding  nonsense  among  the 
more  ignorant  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
Universal  suffrage  puts  a  ballot  alike  into  the 
hands  of  the  intelligent  and  the  ignorant,  of 
the  wise  and  of  the  foolish,  and  this  fact 
involves  the  necessity  of  the  most  constant, 
patient,  and  thorough  enlightenment  of  the 
masses  of  our  countrymen  on  the  simple  A,  B, 
C  principles  of  honest  currency. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  symptoms  just 
now  is  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Populistic  here¬ 
sies  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  values,  the 
functions  of  government,  and  the  sacredness 
of  national  honor.  These  immoral  ideas  have 
infected  many  members  of  both  the  old  par¬ 
ties  as  well  as  become  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  new  party.  We  had  a  melancholy  ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  in  the  United  States  Senate 
when  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  that  really  involved  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  national  obligations  I  This  measure 
was  denounced  by  Senator  Hawley  of  Con¬ 
necticut  as  the  "most  iniquitous  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  measure  he  had  ever  known  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  that  body.”  Yet  this  same  dis¬ 
graceful  bill  actually  passed  the  Senate,  re- 
ceiving  the  unanimous  votes  ot  the  free  sil- 
verites  in  the  Republican,  Democratic,  and 
Populist  parties !  That  the  highest  legisla¬ 
tive  body  of  our  land— which  once  echoed  to 
the  lofty  patriotic  eloquence  of  Clay,  Webster, 
Wright,  Seward,  Sumner,  and  Edmunds— 
should  stoop  to  such  an  ignoble  travesty  of 
legislation  is  enough  to  make  every  American 
blush  for  his  country. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  duties  of 
Christians  in  purifying  municipal  government, 
and  about  the  application  of  "Christian  citi¬ 
zenship”  to  the  role  of  the  "Endeavor  Society,” 
and  not  one  syllable  too  much  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  I  submit  whether  this  free  silver  mania, 
which  is  overrunning  the  land  and  rupturing 
every  one  of  the  parties  (not  excepting  the 
Prohibitionists),  ought  not  to  be  put  under  the 
keen  lens  of  Christian  conscience,  and  looked 
at  squarely  as  a  question  of  Christian  ethics. 
An  intelligent  democracy,  ruled  by  reason  and 
conscience,  may  be  the  best  of  governments. 
But  universal  suffrage — under  the  pressure 
of  "hard  times”  and  subject  to  the  gales  of 
popular  delusion  and  the  appeals  of  dema¬ 
gogues— may  send  our  ship  of  State  "  where 
two  seas  meet,  and  run  the  ship  aground.” 
There  are  some  moral  questions  at  stake 
this  year  just  as  truly  as  there  were  in  the 
campaigns  for  Union  and  Emancipation. 

Amherst  has  fitly  given  the  title  of  LL.  D. 
to  Dr.  Parkhurst.  In  his  successful  conflict 
with  law-breakers  he  has  probably  learned 
much  more  of  civil  law  than  many  of  its 
practitioners  know  of  its  real  substance ;  and 
of  canon  law  he  surely  knows  enough  to  send 
hot  shot  into  the  headquarters  of  corrupt 
officialdonri  with  unerring  aim.  He  has  been, 
"promoted  on  the  field,”  so  to  speak. 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  CALAMITY. 

The  27th  of  May,  1896,  will  be  remembered 
in  St.  Louis  for  one  generation,  at  least. 

No  living  being  who  passed  through  the 
horror  of  great  darkness  which  descended  on 
the  city  at  five  o’clock  on  that  afternoon  will 
ever  forget  its  awfulness  nor  the  frightful  roar 
of  the  whirling  tornado,  which  drowned  all 
other  sounds  in  i  s  own  howling  voxtex. 
Roofs  were  ripped  off,  chimneys  dashed  down, 
thousands  of  panes  of  glass  shattered,  giant 
oaks  twisted  up  by  the  roots  and  carried 
away  bodily,  immense  smoke  stacks  and 
great  factories  crushed  into  heaps  of  brick, 
mortar,  broken  machinery,  and  there  were 
shrieking  human  beings,  yet  all  combined  were 
not  heard.  The  experience  of  so  many  people 
was:  “I  saw  our  roof  go  and  the  front  of  the 
house  cave  in,  but  I  did  not  hear  it;  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  was  crushing  me;  my  ear  drums 
seemed  bursting.”  Vivid  lightning  lent  its 
terrors;  its  terrific  force  is  told  mutely,  but 
pitifully,  by  the  twisted  stumps  and  splintered 
shredded  branches  of  the  grand  old  elms  in 
Lafayette  Park,  the  beautiful,  once  our  pride 
and  joy,  now  a  place  to  weep  over  in  its 
desolation. 

With  the  wind  came  the  deluge ;  solid  sheets 
of  water  pouring  down  chimneys,  through 
broken  windows,  fiooding  the  roofless  houses, 
and  beating  plaster  and  soot  into  beds,  car 
pets,  closets,  and  whatever  furniture  the 
cyclone  had  not  swept  away.  Ob,  the  misery 
and  wretchedness  of  that  awful  night!  Beds, 
clothing  soaking  wet,  flues  down,  gas  leaking, 
lamps  broken,  no  chance  for  fire  or  hot  coffee, 
no  light  possible,  the  streets  a  black  mass  of 
telegraph  poles,  roofs,  trees,  branches,  furni 
ture,  bricks,  all  woven  together  by  miles  of 
twisted  electric  wires,  those  death  dealing 
“live  wires,”  which  kept  people  from  ventur¬ 
ing  out.  Hundreds  of  families  passed  the 
night  in  their  cellars.  Fortunately,  all  cur¬ 
rents  were  cut  off  at  once,  but  that  left  the 
darkness  total. 

There  was  brightness,  however,  and  that 
was  in  the  free,  unstinted  hospitality  extended 
by  every  family  who  had  even  a  part  of  a  roof 
over  their  heads.  Those  who  had  lost  sll  but 
their  kitchens  and  pantries,  made  coffee  for 
their  neighbors.  Those  whose  attics  re¬ 
mained,  opened  cedar  chests  and  emptied 
closets,  wrapping  their  clean  blankets  and 
warm  flannels  around  draggled,  dripping 
women  and  shivering  little  children,  while 
the  men  tried  to  rescue  the  wounded  and 
dying  who  were  imprisoned  unaer  the  debris. 

That  the  death  roll  did  not  reach  2,000  in¬ 
stead  of  not  quite  200,  is  a  matter  of  perpetual 
wonderment  and  thankfulness.  Nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  new  babies  opened  their  eyes  that  wild 
night  to  no  shelter  from  the  piuring  rain  but 
a  bed  quilt  tent  and  the  mother’s  arms. 

Thursday  morning  broke  at  last,  and  was  a 
marvel  of  clear  sunshine,  brilliant  sky,  and 
cool  breeze.  But  it  revealed  a  horror,  the 
extent  of  which  seemed  to  paralyze  the  peo 
pie,  and  which  beggars  description. 

Oh,  the  bravery,  cheerfulness,  and  self-sac 
rifice  of  the  sufferers  !  It  was  hard  to  find  the 
worst  cases.  Again  and  again  we  met  the 
reply,  “We  will  do  well  enough;  help  those 
who  have  been  injured;  none  of  us  are  hurt.” 
Yet  it  came  from  those  whose  homes  were 
piles  of  rubbish,  and  whose  clothing  was  bor 
rowed  while  their  own  things  were  drying  on 
prostrate  trees  or  the  projecting  rafters. 
Gentlewomen,  accustomed  to  every  luxury, 
went  back  and  forth  carrying  armfuls  of 
soaked  bedding  or  clothes  to  be  dried  on  the 
wreckage  or  grass  in  the  park.  Men  stared 
ruin  in  the  face,  the  accumulation  of  years 
swept  away,  and  yet  with  a  manly  ring  in 
their  voices,  cried:  “Thank  God,  we  are  all 
alive;  we’ll  have  to  begin  again,  that’s  all.” 


A  heart  breaking  case,  just  to  instance  one 
out  of  hundreds,  is  that  of  two  ladies,  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  public  schools.  All  their  patri¬ 
mony,  not  large,  and  their  own  savings,  had 
gone  to  purchase  a  pretty  little  home  for 
themselves  and  their  widowed  mother.  In 
early  May  the  last  payment,  $300,  was  made, 
the  house  was  their  own,  free  from  debt.  The 
storm  swept  over  them,  and  not  one  brick  was 
left  upon  another,  not  even  a  window  frame 
remained,  it  was  just  kindlingwood  and  rub¬ 
bish.  The  mother  was  prostrated  by  the 
shock,  and  these  cultured  women  were  penni¬ 
less,  homeless,  almost  naked,  and  the  long 
vacation  before  them.  Of  course  all  immedi¬ 
ate  wants  were  supplied,  but  what  of  the 
future? 

All  unstricken  St.  Louis  hastened  to  help. 
The  dead  were  to  be  buried  and  the  wounded 
cared  for  first.  Alas,  the  great  city  hospital 
was  in  ruins.  By  Monday  the  district  was 
divided  and  apportioned  to  the  four  estab¬ 
lished  charity  organizations  of  the  city,  and 
under  them  the  work  of  relief  went  on  rap 
idly  and  efficiently. 

But  I  want  to  tell  of  some  Presbyterian 
great-beartedness  which  quite  ante  dated  the 
general  relief  work.  The  women  of  several 
of  our  churches  called  hurried  meetings,  and 
sent  over  to  see  what  was  most  needed  in  the 
terribly  stricken  households  of  the  Lafayette 
Park  Church,  they  meanwhile  collecting  cloth¬ 
ing,  bedding,  and  provisions,  and  making 
new  things.  1  shall  not  soon  forget  the  scene 
of  Dr.  Niccolls’  lecture  room  early  Saturday 
morning.  The  girls  were  sorting  out  gnat 
bundles  of  clothing,  and  such  nice  things  as 
they  were!  Those  Presbyterian  women— God 
!  bless  them! — did  not  send  their  stricken  sis¬ 
ters  a  lot  of  cast  off,  dowdy  trumpery,  but 
gave  as  they  would  be  given  to,  things  they 
would  have  been  willing  to  accept,  adding 
loving,  sympathetic  messages  and— act  of  a 
womanly  woman— slippintr  a  fresh  handker¬ 
chief  into  the  pockets.  A  dozen  women  were 
busy  making  up  baskets  of  provisions,  and  oh 
such  goodies  as  they  did  put  in !  Real  pic  nic 
baskets  they  were— sandwiches,  crackers  and 
cheese,  sections  of  boiled  bam,  hard  boiled 
eggs,  jelly,  and  cake,  besides  a  pai  kage  of 
rolled  oats,  a  jar  of  beef  extract,  and  little 
papers  marked  “coffee,"  “tea,”  “sugar.” 
“salt”;  three  candles,  a  box  of  matches,  and 
some  odd  cups  and  teaspoons  that  need  not  be 
returned,  such  a  basket  as  would  gladden  a 
hungry  man’s  heart,  bring  tears  of  joy  to  a 
tired  mother’s  eyes,  and  go  to  the  right  spot 
in  the  small  boy ’s  anatomy ;  a  something  com 
fortable,  ready,  that  you  needn’t  slop  to  hunt 
for.  What  comfort  and  cheer  those  baskets 
did  give,  bow  exactly  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  they  were. 

The  Second  Church  ladies  give  the  First 
Church  ladies  the  credit  of  suggesting  the 
idea.  All  I  know  is  that  both  churches  sent 
them,  and  kept  on  sending  them  and  the 
bundles  day  after  day,  and  Dr.  Gauss’s  church, 
way  down  in  Carondelet,  sent  up  carriage 
loads  of  clothing  and  boxes  of  lunch,  and 
were  met  at  the  “gang  plank”  leading  into 
the  Park  Church  (our  steps  were  demolished) 
by  delegations  from  the  far-off  West,  or  Dr 
Brookes’s  church,  who  were  climbing  over  the 
heaps  of  stone  and  window  frames  and  eagerly 
inquiring,  “Has  our  wagon  come?  We  loaded 
it  and  sent  it  off  before  we  started.”  The  next 
exclamation  invariably  was,  “Oh,  your  beau¬ 
tiful  church  !  Isn’t  it  terrible!  Can  anything 
be  done  with  it?  How  sopping  wet  everything 
is !” 

But  I  anticipate.  Those  Saturday  baskets 
were  carried  around  to  the  homes,  a  specially 
nice  one  going  to  Dr.  Palmer’s,  with  a  sus 
piciously  tearful  laugh  about  Sunday  dinner. 
During  Saturday  some  of  the  members,  forget¬ 


ting  their  own  losses,  had  rescued  the  carpet 
in  the  auditorium,  moved  the  pews  and  cush¬ 
ions  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  covered  in  the 
big  organ  with  tarpaulin.  The  L  cture-room 
was  cleared  out,  and  we  were  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  on  Sunday. 

A  cold,  rainy,  dreary  Sunday  it  was,  but  a 
large  number  gathered  together,  and  oh,  how 
we  did  sing !  I  half  suspect  that  Dr.  Palmer 
was  afraid  to  trust  his  voice  just  at  first; 
indeed,  most  of  us  seemed  to  be  husky; 
dampness  has  that  effect  sometimes.  It  was 
like  whistling  to  keep  our  courage  up,  with 
the  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  coming  through  the 
great  holes  in  the  upper  room,  and  the  wind 
soughing  through  broken  windows.  It  made 
one  feel  nearer  of  kin  to  one’s  Covenanter  or 
Huguenot  ancestors  but  when  we  started, 

“  How  firm  a  fouLdation,'’ 

the  clouds  lifted,  every  soul  was  buoyed  up  by 
the  grand  old  hymn,  and  when  the 

“  I  will  be  with  thee  thy  troubles  to  bless. 

And  sanctify  to  thee  thy  deepest  dlstres.-',” 
came,  we  just  felt  the  everlasting  arms  be¬ 
neath  us  and  knew  it  would  all  come  right  in 
the  end.  Pale  faces  brightened,  tear-dimmed 
eyes  looked  up  with  though-He  slay-me  faith, 
and  trembling  lips  grew  firm  as  they  sang, 

“  I’ll  never,  no  never,  no  never  forsake.” 

Di.  Palmer,  all  worn  out  though  he  was 
with  trying  to  rescue  something  from  his  own 
wrecked  home,  spoke  inspiringly  from  Nehe- 
miah’s  brave  words,  “We,  His  servants,  will 
arise  and  build,”  and  the  people  said.  Yes, 
God  helping  us,  we  will. 

God  and  His  people  have  helped  us  The 
lecture  room  has  windows,  and  the  roof  is 
going  on  rapidly,  and  almost  enough  money 
has  been  sent  us  to  pay  for  both 

N.  M.  H.  R. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Gordon,  B.D. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  last  week  we  had  the 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  of  the  beloved  President 
of  Hamilton  College.  Of  the  sermon  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak ;  the  spirit,  while  it 
breathes,  is  the  spirit  of  the  man  himself. 
It  was  the  eighty  fourth  Commencement  of 
this  modest,  but  worthy  institution,  which 
so  gracefully  crowns  College  Hill.  The 
weather  was  mest  propitious  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  close,  so  that  the  eighty-fourth 
Commencement  was  one  of  the  best  in  its  his¬ 
tory. 

The  campus,  of  which  Hamilton  Alumni 
are  so  justly  proud,  never  looked  more  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  this  famous 
seat  of  learning,  and  my  iotroduction  to  the 
College  could  not  have  been  more  romantic. 
After  my  arrival  in  the  village  of  Clinton, 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  older  graduates, 
we  slowly  ascended  College  Hill  The  moon 
was  full,  shining  in  a  cloudlees  sky.  We  en¬ 
tered  the  campus  froni  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Building,  the  generous 
gift  of  Dr.  U.  B.  Sillimanof  Cohoes.  Passing 
the  old  dormitory  and  gymnasium,  we  came 
to  the  College  church.  The  spire  was  re¬ 
splendent  in  the  soft  moonlight ;  the  hands  and 
the  figures  on  the  clock  were  <  learly  seen  ;  the 
door  of  the  church  was  wide  open;  we  entered 
the  silent  sanctuary,  the  place  of  sacred  and 
sweet  associatiors  to  hundreds  of  men  who 
are  now  fighting  life’s  furious  battle  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world.  We  stood  before  the 
Observatory,  where  Dr.  Peters  for  so  many 
years  hell  converse  with  the  stars.  Then 
passing  by  the  Library,  we  entered  the  “Acre,” 
where  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  are  quietly  sleeping.  We  read  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  the  names  on  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  immortal  dead.  We  stood  by  the 
graves  of  Kirkland,  Hamilton’s  founder,  who 
died  in  1808,  and  Schenandoa,  the  Chief  of 
the  Onedia  tribe,  who  said,  “Bury  me  beside 
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my  white  father,  bo  that  I  may  cling  to  the 
skirts  of  his  garments  and  go  up  with  him  at 
the  great  resurrection.”  Never  did  the 
shadow  of  the  missionary’s  monument  fall 
with  more  loving  caress  on  the  red  man’s 
grave  than  when  we  stood  beside  the  motion¬ 
less  sentinel.  The  clock  on  the  College  church 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight  as  we  lingered, 
like  Harvey  with  his  “meditations,”  among 
the  gra  ite  monuments.  This  was  a  walk  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten,  an  introduction  to  Ham¬ 
ilton  which  few  men  have  had.  Through  the 
openings  among  the  trees  we  had  commanding 
views  of  the  beautiful  historic  valleys  of  the 
Oriskany  and  the  Mohawk,  where  the  brave 
General  Herkimer  led  the  resolute  farmers 
against  the  savage  hordes,  and  where  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  gentle  and  pious  Kirkland,  with 
his  teaching  and  preaching,  was  far  more 
potent  as  a  civilizing  factor,  than  all  the  war¬ 
riors  and  the  battles  of  those  early  years. 

But  Hamilton  must  be  seen  under  other 
aspects  than  through  the  dead  past,  or  when 
wrapped  in  night’s  murky  shades.  Hamil¬ 
ton  courts  the  light.  She  has  a  living  pres 
ent.  Never  has  she  been  more  alive  than 
now.  Never  has  her  Faculty  been  stronger 
or  better  than  now.  Never  have  her  re 
sources  been  more  promising  than  now. 
Never  has  the  scholarship  or  standing  of  her 
students  been  higher  than  now.  Never  have 
her  Alumni  been  more  devoted  and  hopeful  of 
her  future  than  now.  These  were  present  in 
large  numbers,  from  classes  back  even  to 
1840,  which  was  represented  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Miller  of  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.  At  tbe 
Alumni  banquet,  some  200  sat  down  to  dinner 
in  Scollard  Opera  House.  After  the  dinner 
came  the  roll  call  of  classes,  to  which  were 
many  responst  s ;  then  came  the  speeches  and 
gieat  enthusiasm  for  Hamilton.  Among  the 
speakers  were  the  honored  President,  Dr. 
Stryker ;  Dr.  Knox  of  the  German  Theological 
Seminary,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  Silliman 
of  Cohoes,  whose  generous  gifts  to  the  Col¬ 
lege,  as  to  his  own  church,  are  well  known. 
A  stirring  address  was  given  by  the  princely 
Prof.  A.  G.  Hopkins.  Many  others  spoke  in¬ 
terestingly  of  the  past  and  hopefully  of  the 
future.  If  half  the  (nthusiasm  is  to  be  real¬ 
ized  in  fact  which  was  expressed  in  speech, 
Hamilton’s  future  will  be  prosperous  indeed. 

There  was  good  speaking  also  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  not  only  on  Commencement  day, 
but  in  the  oratorical  contests.  These  contests 
were  presided  over  by  Prof.  Brainerd  G. 
Smith,  Upson  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Ora 
tory.  The  subject  for  debate  on  Tuesday  eve 
niog  was,  “That  the  Civilized  nations  can  and 
should  Interpose  to  Secure  to  the  People  sub 
ject  to  Turkish  Rule  a  Humane  and  Just  Gov 
ernment.”  The  speakers  showed  the  careful 
training  in  oratory  for  which  this  College  has 
always  stood.  They  also  showed  a  close  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  this  vexed  and  perplexing 
question.  It  was  evident  that  some  of  the 
speakers  had  read  with  care  the  best  of  all 
Dr.  H.  M.  Field’s  books  of  travel,  “From  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney  to  tbe  Golden  Horn,”  in 
which  he  treats  so  comprehensively  of  tbe 
Eastern  question  as  it  appeared  to  him  some 
twenty  years  ago. 

Tbe  orations,  degrees,  and  prizes  on  Com 
mencement  Day  were  of  great  interest  as  an 
index  of  college  work  and  resources.  About 
flfty  prizes  were  awarded,  some  of  which 
amounted  to  $,?00.  Tbe  competition  for  these 
prizes  is  productive  of  splendid  results  in 
scholarship  among  the  students  Two  young 
men,  during  their  course,  took  tbirte€n  prizes 
each.  To  ambitious  students  who  have  to 
work  their  way  through  college,  these  prizes 
are  a  great  boon.  A  young  man  of  good 
calibre,  who  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  flnds 

ttle  difficulty  in  paying  his  own  way  through 


college  by  these  prizes.  In  addition  to  tbe 
degrees  conferred  upon  the  graduates  and 
others  for  work  done  a  few  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  con- 
erred  upon  tbe  Rev.  A.  L.  Benton,  Mon¬ 
trose,  Pa.  ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Evans  of  New  York 
City.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  Franklin  Head,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Prof. 
Henry  M.  Wheeler  of  Yale  University. 

Some  changes  of  importance  were  announced 
by  tbe  President,  principal  among  which  was 
the  gift  of  $50,000  as  tbe  foundation  for  a 
Chair  of  American  History.  Tbe  donor’s  name 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  announce.  Altogether 
tbe  eighty-fourth  Commencement  of  Hamilton 
College  was,  perhaps,  the  most  encouraging  of 
all  the  Commencements  in  her  history. 

Few  places  of  learning  have  given  to  our 
country  so  many  prominent  and  good  men  as 
Hamilton.  In  law,  in  medicine,  in  theology, 
Hamilton  men  are  recognized  everywhere. 
Few  places  are  so  free  from  temptations  for 
young  men.  Tbe  expenses  of  a  full  course 
here  under  tbe  most  favorable  circumstances 
are  very  moderate.  There  are  few  places 
where  tbe  moral  tone  is  so  pure  and  high  as 
in  this  delightful  atmosphere.  There  are  few 
places  where  more  earnest,  faithful,  and  con¬ 
scientious  professors  are  found  than  in  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Under  such  men  and  with  such  sur¬ 
roundings,  if  boys  are  safe  anywhere,  they 
must  be  safe  here.  To  parents  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  cordially  commending  this  de¬ 
lightful  place  as  one  of  tbe  best  to  which  they 
can  send  their  sons. 


GOSPEL  WORK  FOR  REFUGEE  CUBANS. 

All  eyes  and  all  hearts  in  this  country  are 
turned  now  to  the  struggle  of  Cuba  for  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Spain,  and  it  is  but  natural 
for  our  people  to  sympathize  strongly  with  all 
who  are  engaged  in  a  contest  similar  to  that 
which  gave  us  our  existence  as  a  separate 
nation.  But  while  opinions  may  differ,  and 
policies  may  delay,  and  action  may  be  unwite 
or  impossible,  one  fact  is  clear,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  should  appeal  very  strongly  to  the 
hearts  of  American  Christians.  A  host  of 
Cub.'in  people  are  coming  to  our  shores  for 
refuge  from  the  horrors  of  a  desolating  war. 
A  l<rge  proportion  are  women  and  children, 
whose  husbands  and  fathers  are  either  in  the 
field  with  the  Cuban  army,  or  have  been  slain 
in  the  contest.  They  come  tu  us  bereaved  of 
their  loved  ones,  or  separated  from  their 
natural  protectors,  reduced  from  comfort  to 
destitution,  sick  and  weary  from  peril  and 
fiigbt,  “strangers  in  a  strange  land.”  Christ 
has  told  His  servants  that  such  are  His  mesj 
sengers  and  representatives, 'and  that  what  is 
done,  or  not  done,  for  them.  He  will  consider 
as  done  or  not  done,  unto  Him. 

These  Cubans  are  in  a  state  of  mind  and  in 
a  situation  that  makes  them  peculiarly  open 
to  Christian  approach.  They  feel  that  Amer 
leans  are  their  fiiends,  and  they  are  disposed 
to  welcome  any  advances  from  our  people. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  clergy  in  Cuba 
are  largely  on  tbe  side  of  Spain,  and  that  re 
ligious  freedom  is  understood  to  be  one  ele 
ment  in  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  revolu 
tionists,  has  already  weakened  tbe  hold  of 
Rome  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Cubans. 

Tbe  Committee  for  Evangelical  Work  among 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  is  most  anxious  to  reach  these 
refugees  and  extend  its  work  among  them 
If  only  means  could  be  procured,  it  stands 
ready  to  enlarge  its  home  school  in  Brooklyn 
and  take  into  a  loving  Christian  environment 
a  number  of  these  young  Cuban  girls.  Here 
they  would  be  taught  a  pure,  simple  Gospel, 
made  familiar  with  our  language  and  institu¬ 
tions,  and  trained  to  become  in  many  cases 


Christ’s  messengers  to  their  sad  and  sorrow¬ 
ing  relatives,  and  perhaps,  later,  missionaries 
to  their  own  land  when  peace  and  religious 
freedom  shall  be  gained. 

Tbe  blessing  that  has  attended  tbe  quiet  and 
devoted  work  that  has  already  been  carried 
on  for  some  years  by  this  Committee,  is  ample 
guarantee  for  future  and  larger  usefulness,  if 
only  God’s  people  will  supply  a  little  necessary 
help  in  funds.  To  those  who  know  anything 
of  the  Spanish  Evangelical  Church  in  New 
York,  under  tbe  charge  of  the  R,.v.  Mr.  Lopez 
(of  the  New  York  Presbytery)  or  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  devoted  labors  of  Mrs.  C.  M.  Strong 
Selden  and  her  sister,  in  tbe  Home  school  and 
Sabbath-school  in  Brooklyn,  no  commendation 
of  the  work  is  needed.  The  Committee  has 
lately  been  reorganized,  largely  through  the 
sympathy  and  effort  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kincaid 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  now  appeals  for  help  to  enter  this  open 
door  of  most  promising  and  needed  effort, 
which  God,  in  His  providence,  has  set  before 
us. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Dr  Kincaid,  34  Bible  House;  Prof.  D.  S. 
Martin,  75  West  Fifty  fifth  Street,  N.  Y. ,  or 
at  the  Home  school  in  Brooklyn,  No  126  Ma¬ 
con  Street.  Here  a  service  of  song  in  Spanish 
is  held  every  Sabbath  afternoon  at  half  past 
two.  Will  not  some  Christian  hearts  who 
sympathize  with  the  struggling  Cuban  people, 
and  yet  know  not  what  can  be  done  for  them, 
recognize  here  a  call  from  the  Saviour  to  help 
these  exiles  in  His  name,  and  to  lead  them 
to  a  higher  than  poltical  freedom,  in  tbe  lib¬ 
erty  wherewith  Christ  makes  free? 

D.  S.  M. 


We  are  doing  a  favor  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  delicate  daughters  of  school  age, 
by  calling  their  attention  to  a  notice  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  a  home-school  in  Colorado.  All 
the  advantages  of  a  quiet  and  refined  home- 
life,  with  much  out-of-door  exercise  in  a  fa¬ 
vorable  climate,  and  careful  instruction  as 
the  girls  are  able  to  bear  it,  are  offered 
by  two  graduates  of  Vassar,  the  elder  of 
whom  has  been  an  instructor  in  Vassar 
College  for  nearly  nine  years  Miss  Loomis 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
a  young  woman  of  lovely  character  and  ex¬ 
cellent  gifts,  and  her  colleague.  Miss  Bain- 
bridge,  is  strikingly  well  adapted  for  her  call¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Loomis  will  be  with  them  to 
“mother”  the  girls,  and  altogether  tbe  advan¬ 
tages  offered  are  very  great. 

The  minister  of  an  up  town  church  is  caus¬ 
ing  arrangments  to  be  made  for  the  housing  of 
bicycles  during  service.  This  appears  to  be 
a  much  more  reasonable  way  of  dealing  with 
the  bicycle  question  than  that  of  a  Brooklyn 
pastor  who  has  inaugurated  an  early  service 
for  those  who  ride  the  wheel.  There  is  no 
more  inherent  wrong  in  going  to  church  on  a 
wheel  than  in  a  carriage  or  a  street  car,  and 
so  far  as  horses  and  employes  or  servants  are 
concerned  there  is  far  less  objection  to  such 
a  mode  of  travel.  No  doubt  the  bicycle  cos¬ 
tume,  especially  that  of  women,  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
church,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  barm 
would  ensue  from  making  tbe  church  service 
something  less  of  a  dress  parade  than  it  now 
is,  especially  in  country  places  and  among 
those  who  have  few  opportunities  except  church 
for  showing  their  best  clothes  The  question 
of  bicycle  riding  on  Sunday  is  a  difficult  one; 
perhaps  the  Christian  Cycle  Club  is  meeting 
it  in  the  most  sensible  way  with  its  pledge, 
which  runs  as  follows:  “I  promise  that  I  will 
not  use  the  bicycle  on  Sundays  to  attend 
meets,  runs,  or  races,  nor  for  mere  pleasure 
riding,  nor  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with 
public  quiet,  personal  rest,  and  divine  wor¬ 
ship.” 
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THE  IVY  FROM  THE  GRAVE  OF  GENERAL 
LEE. 

Stockbkidoe,  Jane  29, 1896. 

** Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  of  fam¬ 
ilies”  is  a  proverb  to  which  we  have  a  parallel 
in  the  best  of  papers.  Last  week  appeared  in 
the  good  old  Evangelist  a  paragraph  that 
seemed  so  alien  to  its  spirit  of  peace  and  good 
will  towards  all  men  ;  and  especially  to  its  de¬ 
sire  for  a  more  perfect  union  in  the  country 
as  well  as  the  Church  ;  that  its  readers  must 
have  been  puzzled  by  it,  as  I  was  myself,  for 
I  did  not  see  it  till  it  was  beyond  recall,  ae  it 
was  on  the  printed  page.  It  was  all  about  an 
incident  at  the  late  Commencement  at  Yale 
College.  Ae  aO  graduates  of  Yale  know,  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  graduating  class  to  plant 
an  ivy  as  a  memorial ;  and  the  only  peculiarity 
of  this  year  was  that  the  ivy  was  taken  from 
the  grave  of  General  Lee,  probably  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  some  students  from  the  South,  who 
thought,  as  well  they  might,  that  something 
from  old  Virginia  would  be  a  fitting  mark  of 
respect  to  an  Institution  that  had  educated  so 
many  students  from  the  South.  It  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  pleasant  incident  of  the 
Commencement  if  the  clergyman,  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  pleasant  part  of  dedicating  a 
statue  of  the  late  President  Woolsey,  h  rd  not 
gone  out  of  bis  way  to  speak  of  this  planting 
as  if  it  were  not  only  a  folly,  but  a  crime.  To 
quote  The  Evangelist’s  own  reference  to  it,  in 
speaking  of  President  Woolsey’s  loyalty  to  the 
Union,  be  added  an  expression  of  the  horror 
with  which  he  would  have  contemplated  the 
piloting  of  an  ivy  from  the  grave  of  General 
Lee!  That  the  name  of  a  man  who,  though 
good,  was  “loyal  to  an  infamous  cause,” 
should  be  linked  with  Yale  on  the  very  day 
chosen  for  honoring  the  memory  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  “scholar,  teacher,  thinker,  ruler,  citi¬ 
zen,  benefactor,”  President  Woolsey,  made  the 
act  all  the  more  inappropriate  ! 

Now,  although  this  comes  from  so  high  an 
authority  as  Ur.  T»viuhell,  and  is  endorsed  by 
the  equally  high  authoiity  of  the  writer  of 
the  paragraph  to  which  I  have  referred,  I 
must  take  the  liberty  of  differing  from  both. 
The  preacher  protests  against  the  ivy,  and  I 
protest  against  the  protestor!  Looking  at  it 
from  this  distance,  the  planting  of  the  ivy 
seems  to  me  perfectly  proper,  and  the  censure 
upon  it  in  the  worst  possible  taste! 

It  is  not  necessary  that  The  Evangelist 
should  make  any  declaration  of  loyalty.  Its 
history  may  speak  for  itself.  During  the  war 
no  paper  in  the  country  was  more  constant  in 
its  appeals  to  stand  by  the  Government  and 
the  Union ;  in  proof  of  which  it  was  sent  by 
the  Christian  Commission  in  tens  of  thousands 
all  over  the  field  of  conflict,  and  read  by  the 
soldiers  as  they  sat  round  their  camp  fires 

But  when  the  war  was  over,  and  our  great 
commander  said,  ''Let  us  have  peace!”  we  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  believed  that  the  best 
service  we  could  render  to  our  country,  was 
not  only  to  forbear  from  fighting,  but  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  kindly  and  tender  spirit  one  towards 
another. 

In  this  the  old  soldiers  themselves  set  us  an 
example.  When  General  Grant  was  borne 
to  bis  grave,  he  had  among  the  sincerest 
mourners  those  who  had  been  his  enemies 
ss  well  as  those  who  fought  by  his  side.  In 


that  long  procession  through  the  streets  of 
New  York,  with  a  million  of  spectators,  I  rode 
with  Bishop  Potter  behind  his  bier ;  and  in 
the  next  carriage  were  two  great  leaders  of 
armies.  General  Sherman  and  General  John¬ 
ston,  who  bad  fought  desperately  against 
each  other  in  that  great  campaign  to  Atlanta  ; 
and  in  the  next  carriage  Phil  Sheridan  was 
seated  beside  General  Buckner,  who  surren 
dered  at  Fort  Donelson.  Was  there  any  com¬ 
promise  of  principle  in  these  brave  men  riding 
with  their  old  antagonists?  Was  it  all  a  piece 
of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy?  Or  was  there 
not  something  infinitely  touching  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  old  warriors,  all  whose  strifes 
and  conflicts  were  buried  in  the  grave? 

But  perhaps  the  preacher  thought  that  the 
part  of  General  Lee  in  the  Civil  War  was  one 
that  should  never  be  forgiven  because  be  was 
the  leader  of  the  Southern  hosts,  and  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  sustain  the  Southern 
cause.  Be  it  soi  But  shall  we  forget  what 
we  owe  to  him  after  the  War?  When  at  last 
it  came  to  an  end,  the  South  was  left  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  with  the  fires  still  smouldering, 
that  might  at  any  moment  blaze  out  into  a 
new  conflagration.  Under  the  show  of  peace 
there  might  have  been  a  settled,  sullen  hatred 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  that  would 
have  been  banded  down  from  sire  to  son ; 
from  generation  to  generation,  like  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Spaniard  and  the  Moot.  That  we 
did  not  have  such  a  legacy  of  hatred  and  of 
blood,  we  owe  to  two  men— General  Grant 
and  General  Lee.  The  former,  as  the  vic¬ 
torious  leader,  was  the  only  man  who  had  the 
power  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  peace,  even 
against  the  administration  itself.  There  were 
men  in  the  Cabinet  of  Andrew  Johnson  who 
had  a  ferocious  eagerness  to  arrest  General 
Lee,  in  spite  of  all  the  conditions  on  which  he 
had  surrendered, and  to  try  him  by  court  martial 
—a  purpose  that  might  have  been  carried  out 
but  for  General  Grant,  who  declared  that  he 
would  resign  instantly  from  the  army  if  the 
Government  did  not  abandon  this  policy  of 
revenge ! 

And  what  did  General  Lee  do?  He  did  what 
no  other  man  could  have  done,  because  he  bad 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  Southern 
people;  he  checked  and  calmed  the  feeling  of 
bitterness  that,  if  not  thus  restrained,  might 
have  finally  exploded  in  another  war !  All 
who  came  to  him  for  counsel,  he  advised  to 
submit  to  the  Government;  and  that,  not 
merely  as  men  accept  the  inevitable  only  that 
they  may  wait  and  watch  for  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  rebellion  and  revolution,  but  to  be¬ 
come  good  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States!  This  was  worth  to  the  country  more 
than  any  standing  army  as  an  assurance  of 
perpetual  peace. 

Others  may  forget  all  this,  but  I  cannot. 
And  when  I  go,  as  I  have  been  more  than 
once,  to  the  spot  where  General  Lee  sleeps 
among  the  hills  of  his  own  beloved  Virginia, 
my  thoughts  are  of  anything  but  vengeance. 

I  think  of  his  extraordinary  career ;  of  his 
greatness  as  a  soldier,  but  still  more,  ae  I 
have  conversed  with  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately,  of  hie  greatness  as  a  man. 
Nor  can  I  think  that  it  would  have  been  any 
desecration  of  College  grounds— devoted,  not 
to  war,  but  to  peace,  to  science,  learning, 
and  religion— if  the  ivy  from  his  grave  had 
been  planted  under  the  elms  of  New  Haven. 

Henry  M.  Field. 


Yale  University  has  followed  Princeton  and 
Harvard  in  conferring  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  upon  the  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church. 
Dr.  van  Dyke  will  spend  a  part,  at  least,  of 
bis  vacation  at  Franconia,  N.  H.,  to  return  to 
his  wide  reaching  work,  all  will  hope,  with 
renewed  vigor.  i 


A  PAIR  OF  PLEASANT  INCIDENTS. 

It  is  twenty-five  years  since  Dr.  Ellinwood 
became  a  Secretary  of  our  Foreign  Missions 
Board.  Late  from  his  very  successful  pastor¬ 
ate  of  a  decade  over  the  Central  Church  of 
Rochester,  and  labors  (with  the  late  Winthrop 
S.  Gilman  and  others)  in  raising  the  great 
fund  which  at  once  marked  and  celebrated 
the  Reunion,  he  may  be  said  to  have  come 
to  bis  new  duties  with  the  prestige  of  success 
upon  him.  His  labors  since  have  not  been 
done  in  a  corner,  and  have  been  approved  by 
the  whole  Church.  He  has  once  made  the 
circuit  of  our  mission  stations  the  world 
around,  but  for  the  most  part,  his  efforts  have 
been  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and 
through  the  printed  page— the  latter  always  in 
strenuous  advocacy  of  the  great  saving  errand 
of  the  Church,  and  against  assaults  altogether 
modern,  and  which  bear  about  equal  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  great  success  of  missions  in  recent 
years,  and  the  new  dangers  which  beset  their 
further  progress.  Thus  the  current  number 
of  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review 
gives  the  pi  ice  of  honor  to  a  paper  by  him 
on  “  Present  Hindrances  to  Missions  and 
Their  Remedies”  —  a  discussion  which  we 
especially  commend  to  all  intelligent  and  ear 
nest  friends  of  missions. 

But  we  bad  only  purposed  here  and  now  to 
make  mention  of  a  little  incident  of  a  more 
personal  sort.  Happily  for  the  poetry  of 
things.  Dr.  Ellinwood  completed  his  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  service  of  the  Board  al¬ 
most,  or  quite,  on  the  very  day  (June  20th) 
that  he  attained  to  seventy  years  of  age ! 
Such  a  coincidence  could  not,  of  course,  be 
kept  a  secret.  The  Board  heard  of  it,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  venerable  and  beloved  Dr.  John 
D.  Wells  was*  mindful  of  the  quarter  century 
of  service  that  bad  been  rendered,  for  had  he 
not  presided  at  every  meeting  for  these  years 
out  of  mind?  He  therefore  read  suitable  reso¬ 
lutions  at  the  June  meeting,  and  be  and  other 
members  of  the  Board,  spoke  in  cordial  terms 
of  the  long  and  faithful  service  that  had 
been  rendered.  The  proceeding  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  surprise  to  Dr.  Ellinwood,  as  w’as 
that  of  the  following  day,  when  a  procession 
was  formed  which  brought  up  at  bis  desk,  the 
leader.  Dr.  Brown,  bearing  a  serviceable  pree- 
ent  in  the  shape  of  a  leather  satchel,  which 
was  presented  and  received  with  fitting  words. 
Our  only  criticism  is  as  to  the  smallness  of 
this  “procession.”  It  included  Mr.  Speer,  Mr. 
Dulles,  and  others,  and  was,  of  course,  unex¬ 
ceptionable,  in  fact,  excellent  ae  to  quality, 
but  it  should  have  been  larger.  The  Evsn- 
gelist  would  have  furnished  a  contini^ent, 
with  colors,  had  it  only  known  about  it  and 
been  invited.  But  the  glimpse  we  here  get 
of  the  esteem  and  love  which  marks  the  rela 
tions  of  those  who  fill  the  high  and  responsi 
ble  positions  of  the  Church,  is  a  pleasant,  not 
to  say  an  assuring  one  And  a  multitude 
throughout  the  Church  will  crave  for  Dr. 
Ellinwood  and  bis  younger  colleagues  strength 
and  wisdom  for  the  service  yet  before  them. 

All  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  join  us 
in  wishing  “bon  voyage”  and  a  safe  return  to 
their  and  our  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller, 
D  D. ,  who  sailed  on  the  St.  Paul  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  1st,  for  a  summer  on  “the  other 
side.”  The  arduous  labors  of  many  years  en 
title  Dr.  Miller  to  rest,  and  are  the  warrant 
that  his  rest  will  be  full  of  pleasure.  He 
takes  with  him  not  only  “the  solemn  joy  of 
duty  done,”  but  a  very  lively  power  of  appre¬ 
ciating  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art  and  interesting  in  human  life.  And  with 
all  this  he  carries  also  the  consciousness  that 
hosts  of  friends  whom  he  has  never  seen,  but 
to  whom,  by  his  writings,  be  has  brought 
help,  will  be  following  him  with  a  grateful 
“Godspeed”  all  along  bis  way. 
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THE  REV.  JOSEPH  N.  McGlFFERT,  D.H 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Nelson  MoGifFett,  D.  D. , 
for  nearly  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  died 
on  Saturday  morning,  June  20th,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council,  and  was  to  have  sailed 
for  Glasgow,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  on 
June  6tb,  but  an  attack  of  pneumonia  pre¬ 
vented  his  departure,  and  resulted  finally  in 
his  death.  Dr.  McGiffert  was  born  in  New 
York  City  of  Scotch  parentage,  December  8, 
1829.  His  father  and  bis  grandfather  were 
successful  and  well  known  classical  teachers, 
and  their  tastes  and  talents  were  inherited  by 
Dr.  McGiffert,  whose  own  attainments  were 
of  the  very  best,  and  who  did  much  for  the 
cause  of  higher  education  throughout  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio.  He  was  graduated  at  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  in  1853,  and  was  ordained 
the  same  year  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  In  1837  be  be 
came  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Sauquoit,  and  in  July,  1806,  entered  upon  his 
long  ministry  at  Ashtabula. 

He  was  an  active  and  infiuential  member  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  and  of  the  Synod 
of  Ohio,  and  was  universally  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  by  his  brethren.  He  was  for  many 
years,  and  until  his  death.  Chairman  both  of 
the  Presbyterial  and  of  the  Synodical  Home 
Missionary  Committee,  and  was  Moderator  of 
the  Synod  in  1894.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
he  was  a  trustee  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity  from  its  foundation. 

Dr.  McGiffert ’s  work  in  bis  own  parish  was 
successful  and  enduring.  Coming  to  the 
church  just  after  the  war,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  torn  with  factions  and  greatly  reduced  in 
strength  by  the  defection  of  more  than  half 
its  members,  be  succeeded  by  his  rare  tact  in 
healing  all  divisions  and  in  gathering  about 
him  a  united  and  devoted  church,  which  be¬ 
came  in  time  one  of  the  strongest  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  in  Northern  Ohio. 

Dr.  McGiffert  was  married  November  3, 
1853,  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Cushman,  Mies  Harriet  W.  Cushman  of 
Manlius,  N.  Y.  She  and  three  children  sur¬ 
vive  him,  one  of  the  children  being  Prof. 
Arthur  C.  McGiffert  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  The  youngest  son, 
Joseph  Carleton,  died  but  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  while  a  student  in  Adelbert  College. 
He  was  a  youth  of  rare  promise,  and  his  father 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  blow  caused 
by  his  death. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Ashta¬ 
bula  church  on  Monday,  June  22nd,  and  were 
participated  in  by  brother  presbyters  from 
Cleveland,  and  by  ministers  of  other  denomi¬ 
nations  from  Ashtabula.  The  entire  city,  in 
which  he  bad  been  a  prominent  and  beloved 
figure  for  a  generation,  united  to  do  him 
honor,  and  all  business  was  suspended  while 
the  services  were  in  progress.  His  pallbearers 
were  bis  brother  ministers  of  Ashtabula,  who 
united,  without  exception,  in  rendering  that 
last  service  to  the  dead,  and  who  bad  long 
been  the  senior  pastor  in  the  city,  and  had 
always  been  one  with  all  bis  brethren  in  every 
good  work 

The  close  thus  of  a  long  and  useful  life  is  an 
event  to  be  commemorated.  There  are  tears 
and  regrets  inseparable  on  such  occasions 
from  our  sense  of  gladness  for  the  good  work, 
the  grand  record,  the  lofty  character,  and  the 
peaceful,  happy  departure  to  find  rest  of  him 
whom  we  are  called  deeply  to  mourn  and  ten¬ 
derly  to  remember.  It  is  not  the  end  of  a  life, 
for  a  good  man  never  dies,  but  rather,  our 
losing  sight  of  the  beloved  object,  the  fading 
out  in  Infinite  distance  of  a  daily  union  dear 
and  necessary  to  our  human  hearts.  They 

o  while  we  yet  remain.  Our  course  is  still 


onward  along  the  ways  of  this  world,  while 
theirs  is  a  flight  to  other  and  long  looked-for 
scenes  and  activities  in  the  realms  unseen  to 
us  indeed,  yet  not  so  very  far,  fair,  free,  full 
of  perfect  bliss,  and  best  of  all,  eternal 
Human  life  gains  nothing,  it  loses  everything, 
by  making  it  our  all.  This  world,  fair  as  it 
is,  would  be  desolate  indeed,  but  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  Hope,  even  in  its  spiritual 
uplifts,  if  confined  to  what  we  now  experi¬ 
ence,  would  be  really  an  overweighting  wretch¬ 
edness  ;  the  word  is  true,  though  we  scarcely 
realize  its  meaning,  for  “if  in  this  life  only” 
we  are  religiously  glad,  then  are  we,  “of  all 
men,  most  miserable.”  Our  bold  on  the  other 
life,  it  is,  that  delivers  us  from  the  channels 
of  griefs  unfathomable  and  without  relief, 
and  the  links  that  tie  our  hearts  to  heaven  are 
the  losses  like  that  of  which  we  write  to-day. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  when,  walking  from 
church  with  Prof.  Arthur  McGiffert  of  Union 
Seminary,  toward  his  pleasant  home  under  the 
trees  of  Pelham  Manor,  he  spoke  of  an  ex 
pected  visit  fiom  his  father  on  hie  way  to  the 
meetings  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  for  a  season 
of  rest  and  recuperation.  There  was  a  sud 
den,  but  it  was  hoped  brief,  interruption  of 
this  plan  of  summer  travel  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  for  companions,  and  then  he  heard 
a  higher  call  and  went  forth  alone,  to  return 
when  Christ  shall  come  with  “them  that 
sleep  in  Jesus”  in  His  triumphant  host.  Be 
wildering  as  are  such  mighty  revolutions, 
there  is  a  majestic  reality  of  our  relations  to 
God  and  heaven  about  them,  which  is  in 
finitely  inspiring;  we  exult  in  such  connec 
tions  with  the  royalty  of  the  universe;  we  are 
glad  to  have  our  plans  broken  so  that  God’s 
may  be  fulfilled  ;  we  are  comforted  that  our 
light  affliction  for  a  moment  means  eternity 
of  glory  to  him  who  is  taken  from  us.  The 
ships  sail  out  to  sea  bearing  our  beloved  on 
errands  of  their  own,  yet  we  weep  when  they 
drop  below  the  rim  of  ocean  and  are  lost  in 
the  expanse.  But  the  trailing  cloud  of  glory 
up  yonder  where  the  heavens  touch  the  ground 
is  the  chariot  sent  for  them  who  go  on  errands 
for  the  King  and  find  at  length  the  dividing 
of  the  ways  where  earth  is  left  and  heaven 
found.  Of  couise  we  weep,  but  not  as  if  tbe 
separation  were  of  our  choosing,  nor  as  if  the 
voyage  might  suffer  storm  and  wreck.  For 
the  grandest  journey  a  man  can  take,  the 
most  assured  glory  that  on  anyone  can  fall, 
the  highest  honor  tbe  best  success  possible  to 
any  of  our  race  are  held  up  for  our  admira 
tion  and  desire  when  a  true,  good  man  goes 
hence  to  be  with  God. 

For  this  reason,  though  we  began  to  write 
in  deepest  sympathy  for  tbe  sorrows  of  Dr. 
McGiffert’s  bereft  family,  our  mourning  turns 
to  better  things,  and  it  is  a  song  of  triumph 
that  thrills  these  lines  of  affectionate  memo 
rial.  When  Dr.  McGiffert  was  on  the  plat¬ 
form  in  the  chapel  of  Union  Seminary  at  the 
installation  of  his  son  as  the  successor  to  Ros¬ 
well  Hitchcock,  he  seemed  to  us  tbe  happiest 
of  men.  We  knew  how  he  was  honored  and 
loved  in  Ohio,  and  the  minister’s  home  where 
all  gifts  and  graces  gather  in  harmonious  pro 
portion,  is  an  ideal  of  happiness  in  highest 
service.  A  man  of  fine  spirit,  refined  tastes, 
scholarly  attainment,  and  heroic  devotion  to 
his  chosen  work,  who  has  by  his  side  one 
who  is  an  “helpmeet  for  him,”  cultured,  gen 
tie,  strong,  and  good,  is  fortunate  indeed; 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  tbe  Ashtabula  church 
that  it  knew  what  treasure  it  possessed,  and 
so  kept  it  for  a  lifetime,  to  its  upbuilding  and 
strengthening  for  all  time  to  come.  Out  of 
such  homes  our  strong  men  come.  God’s  call 
is  not  limited  to  living  personalities.  The 
ways  of  men  are  shadowed  by  His  presence 
as  truly  as  was  tbe  Virgin  of  Nazareth.  Fam¬ 
ilies  are  constituted  that  His  ministers  of 


truth.  His  heroes  of  service,  may  be  born  into 
them.  When  a  pastor  sees  his  son  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  highest  influence,  there  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  plan  for  which  paternal 
love  had  been  working,  one  unconsciously  on 
the  earth.  One  omnisciently  above.  God 
comes  very  near  to  us  when  these  concur¬ 
rences  are  revealed.  It  is  a  Theophany,  when 
men’s  hopes  are  fulfilled  and  they  realize  that 
God  had  been  coworking  along  the  same 
lines.  So  Dr.  McGiffert  stood  on  the  Mount 
of  Vision  that  day,  when  we  all  remember 
him,  and  where  we  shall  most  often  think  of 
him,  and  though  his  own  work  went  on, 
there  was,  as  he  said  with  deep  emotion,  “a 
new  work  of  his  going  on  that  would  not  end 
so  soon  as  tbe  old.” 

And  that  is  true  of  Dr.  McGiffert’s  own 
work  in  the  ministry  of  our  Church.  It  was 
something  that  will  endure.  A  pastorate  like 
bis  is  the  education  of  a  generation.  He 
gives  to  the  Church  not  only  his  own.  but  the 
children  of  his  people.  He  trained  them  well. 
Largi-minded,  large-hearted,  full  of  the  holy 
vision  of  things  revealed,  be  spoke  as  one 
who  had  seen,  and  he  won  to  his  side  men 
who  had  been  unbelieving  and  indifferent  that 
they,  too,  might  see  tbe  mysteries  of  grace 
and  godliness.  The  influence  of  such  a  home 
and  such  a  ministry  is  beyond  our  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Its  limit  is  not  one  life  The  Church  in 
that  whole  region  will  perpetuate  and  cher¬ 
ish  in  its  life  and  character  the  powers  of  that 
one  consecrated  spirit.  He  was  known  and 
trusted  everywhere ;  his  counsel  was  sought 
and  respected ;  his  voice  was  heard  and 
obeyed  Faithful  as  a  Presbyierian,  loyal  as 
a  member  and  minister  of  the  New  School  and 
the  reunited  Church,  he  was  never  a  partisan 
and  never  in  sympathy  with  ihe  movements 
that  sought  to  draw  dividing  lines  and  ostra¬ 
cize  men  for  personal  opinions.  Surrounded 
by  Congregational  and  independent  churches, 
Dr  McGiffert  was  the  friend  and  teacher  of 
them  all  He  saw  the  truth,  and  men  knew 
it.  He  did  not  impose  his  view  or  conceptions, 
but  he  taught  men  how  to  see  for  themselves, 
and  they  loved  him  all  the  more  That  is  a 
true  ministry  and  one  that  will  live  even 
longer  than  our  long  memory  of  a  grand,  good 
man. 


The  University  of  Michigan  graduated  745 
students  last  week.  Tbe  Commencement  was 
specially  interesting  because  it  was  the 
twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  President  James 
B,  Angell’s  term  of  office.  Representatives 
of  the  Faculty,  Alumni,  and  of  other  colleges, 
vied  in  their  expressions  of  regard  for  Dr. 
Angell  and  appreciation  for  his  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  as  an  educator  and  statesman.  It  was 
an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered,  and  re- 
fle  ted  great  honor  upon  the  President,  the 
University,  and  the  Peninsular  State.  He 
preached  a  notable  sermon  on  the  occasion. 
Referring  to  the  criticism  that  life  in  our 
American  colleges  is  tending  to  beget  a  spirit 
of  languid  patriotism  and  political  indifferent- 
ism  in  the  students,  he  said  that  the  charge 
was  utterly  without  foundation  College  stu¬ 
dents, once  rushed  to  war.  and  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  now  to  question  their  burning  patriotism. 


Of  Philadelphia  pastors  Dr.  S  W.  Dana  is 
now  one  of  the  longest  settled,  though  he  has 
only  reached  middle  life,  and,  we  trust,  has 
yet  many  years  of  full  and  vigorous  strength 
before  him.  His  church,  the  Walnut  street, 
is  one  of  tbe  large  churches  of  our  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  under  his  min¬ 
istry,  and  was  never  more  flourishing  and 
active  in  all  its  parts  and  interests  than  at 
the  present  time  It  is  eminently  a  church  of 
families,  and  it“is  hence  natural  that  Dr.  Dana 
should  think  much  and  well  on  tbe  great 
theme  of  the  Family,  as  the  ordinance  of  God 
having  precedence  of  the  Church  itself  as  tbe 
center  and  source  of  love  and  religion,  the 
great  conservitor  of  society  of  the  Church 
and  the  State.  Our  readeis  may  expect  sev¬ 
eral  discourses  from  him  on  ti.is  great  and 
too  much  n'^glected  theme,  the  initial  one 
being  given  the  present  week  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  they  will  repay  a  careful  reading. 


July  2,  1896. 
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RENEWAL  OF  AN  ANCIENT  SANCTUARY. 

Something  out  of  the  ordinary  is  the  work 
of  a  society  of  the  friends  of  “Old  Drawyers,” 
originating  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  re 
suiting  in  the  renewal  of  one  of  the  historic 
church  edifices  of  that  State.  The  sentiment 
which  prompts  such  undertakings  is  a  credit 
to^our  human  nature  ann  honors  our  Christian 
civilization.  Finding  such  names  as  those  of 
the  Hon.  L.  S.  Vandegrift  and  United  States 
Senator  Anthony  Higgins  associated  with  the 
work  of  renewing  and  reviving  religious  ser 
vices  in  one  of  the  earliest  built  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  State  of  which  they  are  dis 
tinguished  citizens  and  representatives,  we 
are  moved  to  new  admiration  of  loyalty  to 
religious  training  and  traditions,  and  to  a 
fresh  and  frank  expression  of  confidence  in 
the  character  of  our  public  men.  They  who 
so  delight  to  remember  the  place  where  their 
fathers  worshipped,  give  the  best  evidence  of 
good  and  safe  standing  on  the  foundations  of 
stable  society  and  of  incorruptible  manhood. 

It  was  early  in  the  last  century  when  a 
church  was  organized  among  the  settlements, 
or  plantations,  of  that  beautiful  and  fertile 
region  of  which  Old  Drawyers  was  a  con¬ 
venient  centre.  So  that  church  has  been  the 
mother  of  many  children  and  of  several 
churches.  Of  course,  in  process  of  time  and 
the  progress  of  the  people,  the  centers  shifted, 
and  the  old  community  drew  together  at 
other  points  and  away  from  the  original  unit, 
till  at  last  that  once  thronged  sanctuary 
stood  alone,  silent  as  the  tombs  over  which  it 
kept  faithful  but  mournful  vigil.  It  seems 
strange  to  us  how  easily  a  once  lovely  and 
costly  church  building  may  become  an  im 
possibility.  The  exigence  of  locality  is  inex 
orable  as  fate.  On  its  commanding  bluff  at 
the  dividing  of  the  waters  that  ebb  and  fiow 
from  the  lower  Delaware,  that  venerable  relic 
of  a  rich  past,  held  up  its  vine  clad  walls,  as 
an  ancient  dame  might  gather  her  skirts  and 
stand  aside  for  newer  favorites.  After  a  gen¬ 
eration  had  passed  her  by,  men  came  to  see 
how  truly  great  she  was.  Now  they  have 
come  to  pay  homage  at  the  old  shrine  and  to 
wonder  how  it  had  been  so  long  neglected. 

One  thing  the  friends  of  Old  Drawyers  have 
above  many,  or  any  others ;  their  objective  is 
one  of  singular  worth  and  attractiveness. 
There  is  no  handsomer  old  church  anywhere 
in  the  land.  Its  builders  were  artists,  and 
their  work  was  better  than  they  knew.  The 
style  is  classic,  chaste,  and  superb.  Seen 
from  near  or  far,  the  impression  is  gravely 
light  and  soberly  winning.  The  interior  is 
an  ancient  hymn.  Dust  and  darkness  of 
months  made  no  difference,  for  when  the 
doors  were  opened  the  spaces  sang  the  melody 
of  old-time  grace  and  holy  beauty.  Even  the 
bats  twittered  in  pride  at  their  comely  abode, 
and  the  humming-bird  that  followed  the  sun¬ 
shine  within  swam  like  a  spirit  over  the  high 
pulpit  and  the  panelled  pews.  It  needed  but 
a  few  touches  to  bring  all  the  old  loveliness 
of  the  temple  out  to  view.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  delightful  than  remembered  beau¬ 
ties,  it  must  be  this  which  these  “friends” 
have  done  to  make  the  charms  of  Old  Drawyers 
live  in  the  light  once  more  and  to  show  them 
for  the  culture  of  their  children.  When  they 
came  together  the  other  day  to  worship  once 
more  in  the  renewed  sanctuary,  they  had  a 
parable  before  their  eyes  of  the  imperishable- 
nesB  of  a  really  good  thing ;  of  the  supremacy 
of  high  worth  over  fieeting  fashion ;  of  the 
blessedness  of  a  return  once  mere  from  the 
riot  of  new  and  fiamboyant  elegancies,  to  the 
homely  honesty  and  truth  of  that  from  which 
they  had  strayed  like  the  prodigal  son,  but 
were  gladder  to  get  back  than  to  go  away. 

We  are  not  writing  congratulations  to  the 
congregations  that  reunited  in  that  renewed 


edifice  on  that  happy  Sabbath.  They  need 
them  not.  Nor  are  we  praising  merely  the 
projectors  and  achievers  of  a  work  which  is 
its  own  recompense.  We  are  only  thanking 
the  good  friend  who  sent  ns  the  Wilmington 
and  Odessa  papers  containing  the  notices  of 
the  reopening  of  Old  Drawyers  for  an  all  day 
union  service  and  the  announcement  that 
such  services  would  be  held  frequently  during 
the  summer.  We  can  fancy  the  delight  of 
our  Delaware  brethren  in  coming  to  touch  the 
sacred  things  of  their  homestead  history  and 
finding  them  so  rarely  rich  and  ennobling. 
We  think  of  the  house  built  at  the  same  time 
with  Old  Drawyers— 1773— and  by  the  same 
firm  of  London  builders,  who  brought  their 
workmen,  and  even  the  bricks,  with  them,  to 
the  order  of  William  Corbit,  whose  son,  our 
friend,  Daniel  W.  Corbit,  still  occupies  it,  and 
it  makes  us  glad  to  know  that  the  men  who 
cared  for  the  worship  of  Ood  so  as  to  provide 
a  place  for  it  equal  to  the  excellence  of  their 
oi^n  houses,  are  the  fathers  of  those  who  to 
day  stand  fast  by  the  traditions  and  principles 
into  which  they  have  so  honorably  come. 
Friends  of  Old  Drawyers,  you  have  made 
friends  of  us  all,  we  own  our  debt  to  you,  and 
if  we  cannot  imitate  you,  we  can  at  least 
commend  your  work  and  example  to  others 
while  sendine  you  each  and  all  our  heartfelt 
assurances  of  appreciation  and  love. 

R  A.  S. 

SOUND  IN  THE  FAITH. 

Bv  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

There  is  an  old  anecdote  which  has  proba¬ 
bly  been  connected  with  more  than  one 
teacher  of  theology.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  professor  was  questioning  the  class  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  among  other 
things,  asked  a  student:  What  is  the  true  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  extent  of  the  Atonement?  The 
reply  was :  The  Eternal  Logos,  having  cove¬ 
nanted  with  the  Father  to  redeem  the  elect, 
suffered  in  His  humiliation  the  penalty  of 
tlieir  sins,  and  of  theirs  only.  The  question 
was  then  asked:  What  is  tbe  erroneous  theory 
of  those  who  maintain  a  general  atonement? 
The  student  replied :  Their  theory  is  that  Ood 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  the  stringent  logic 
of  any  system  is  found  to  be  too  narrow  for 
the  fullness  of  the  Scripture  declarations. 
And  the  Church  is  constanly  facing  the  prob¬ 
lem  raised  by  this  fact.  In  the  controversies 
of  1836  and  1837  parties  were  ranged  on  the 
side  either  of  the  severe  logic  of  the  Old 
School  system,  or  the  juster  exegesis  of  the 
New  School  Scripturalism.  And  among  the 
points  of  conflict  was  the  one  just  touched 
upon— the  extent  of  the  atonement.  Before  the 
Reunion  the  theory  of  a  definite  atonement 
had  ceased  to  be  a  touchstone  of  orthodoxy 
in  the  Old  School  branch,  as  I  know  from  one 
of  their  leading  scholars,  and  I  had  supposed 
the  whole  controversy  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  With  this  notion  I  alluded  to  it  once, 
arguing  before  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati 
that  the  phrase  system  of  doctrine  no  longer 
includes  as  an  essential  element  the  theory  of 
a  definite  atonement.  Greatly  to  my  aston¬ 
ishment,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryan  showed  that  in  | 
his  mind  the  Presbyterian  system  does  include 
that  very  theory.  To  those  who  think  with 
him,  no  one  sincerely  accepts  the  system  of 
the  Confession  who  does  not  hold  the  Old 
School  doctrine  of  the  extent  of  the  atone 
ment. 

This  allusion  is,  perhaps,  too  scholastic  for 
the  taste  of  present  day  readers.  It  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  recent 
events  in  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago.  Dr.  ^ 
Bryan  (whose  motives  in  this  matter  are  above  { 
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suspicion)  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  minority 
in  that  Presbytery.  What  he  and  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  are  really  trying  to  do  is,  to 
enforce  a  much  stricter  subscription  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  than  has  been  required  in 
many  of  our  Presbyteries.  The  attempt  is  en¬ 
tirely  intelligible  from  their  point  of  view. 
It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  those  who  are  ad¬ 
mitted  as  teachers  are  sound  in  the  faith.  By 
faith  they  understand  the  intellectual  accept¬ 
ance  of  certain  propositions  They  believe 
that  this  intellectual  acceptance  is  a  necessity 
to  one  who  is  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  from  a  Presbyterian  pulpit.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  quite  believe  that  tbe  truths  of 
the  Gospel  are  mere  theological  proposititns 
to  be  so  vitally  connected  vith  the  Gospel  that 
if  they  are  not  firmly  held,  tbe  piescbing  of 
tbe  Gospel  is  seriously  vitiated. 

But  tbe  majority  of  tbe  Presbrtery  are  of 
another  mind  Can  ve  find  a  reasonable  basis 
for  their  action?  Or  must  we  stigmatize  tt  em 
as  a  body  of  loose  thinkers,  careless  of  the 
purity  of  tbe  Church?  We  should  be  slow  to 
believe  this  of  any  body  of  Presbyterian  min- 
sitera;  least  of  all  should  we  believe  it  of  so 
earnest  and  intelligent  a  body  as  tbe  one  in 
question.  It  needs  no  conference  with  them 
to  see  that  their  position  is  at  least  as  intelli¬ 
gible  as  that  of  the  minority.  They,  too. 
doubtless,  believe  that  those  who  are  admitted 
as  teachers  should  be  sound  in  tbe  faith.  But 
their  definition  of  faith  is  broader  and  more 
Scriptural  For  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
faith  whose  soundness  in  a  minister  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Church,  is  that  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  which  is  the  central  prim  iple  of  our  re¬ 
ligion.  This  faith  is  not  tbe  intellectual  assent 
to  certain  formulae  It  is  the  heart  acceptance 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  which  is  so 
fully  illustrated  in  tbe  New  Testament,  as  in 
all  subsequent  Church  history.  The  genuine¬ 
ness  of  such  faith  is  a  prime  qualification  for 
the  Christian  minister,  because  his  work  is  to 
awaken  and  cultivate  such  faith  in  bis  fello.w- 
men.  To  ascertain  this  soundness  is  the  work 
of  Presbytery,  and  if  it  be  present.  Presbytery 
should  be  slow  in  rejecting  a  candidate  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  supposed  defective  philosophy. 

Besides  this,  it  is  the  Presbyterian  theory 
that  the  Call  of  Christ  is  a  reason  for  admit¬ 
ting  a  man  to  tbe  ministry.  Soundness  in  tbe 
faith  may  be  one  evidence  of  the  call.  But 
there  are  otheis.  One  of  these  is  tbe  call  of 
a  particular  congregation.  In  the  original 
theory  of  our  Church  no  roan  is  called  to  the 
ministry  who  is  not  called  to  a  particular  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Church.  Congregations  may  be 
deceived— but  so  may  Presbyteries.  A  con¬ 
gregation  is  likely  to  judge  more  correctly 
than  some  one  outside  the  congregation  can 
judge,  who  will  edify  them.  When  a  congre¬ 
gation  appears  before  Presbytery,  therefore, 
seeking  tbe  pastoral  service  of  a  certain  man, 
the  presumption  is  in  his  favor.  Before  be 
has  said  a  word  in  Presbytery,  he  has  already 
one  powerful  argument  on  bis  side. 

The  Vrooman  incident  is  made  the  test  on 
which  some  are  exhorting  Congregational 
ministers  not  to  seek  admission  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  “walled  garden,”  and  others  are 
abusing  men  who  make  “trouble  in  the 
Church.”  But  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  shut  out  from  her 
ministry  men  whom  Christ  invites  into  that 
ministry.  The  Church  needs  tbe  man  who 
can  build  her  up  upon  the  Gospel  faith,  needs 
every  man  who  can  help  build  her  up  The 
Kenwood  Church  has  received  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers,  nine  on  confession  of  their  faith,  since 
the  meeting  of  Presbytery.  Such  fruits  might 
console  us  for  a  little  trouble  in  tbe  Church. 

I  should  add  that  I  have  no  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Vrooman  My  interest 
in  the  case  is  that  the  Church  may  ascertain 
and  follow  tbe  mind  of  tbe  Master. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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WENT  TO  LIVE  ANO  DIE  AMONG  THE 
LOWLY. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.V. 

What  hae  become  of  the  man  you  knew 
years  ago  and  have  not  seen  in  all  the  inter¬ 
val?  Sometimes  to  be  confronted  with  such  a 
one  is  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The 
life  of  a  great  city  is  a  sea  that  covers  multi¬ 
tudes  from  sight ;  its  mysteries  are  the  his¬ 
tories  of  lost  men  and  women,  some  of  whom 
are  seen  no  more  by  any  that  once  knew  them. 
Some  rise  to  the  surface  only  when  they  die. 
It  was  a  funeral  notice  for  an  East  Side, 
down-town  mission  chapel,  that  bore  a  name 
once  well  known  and  for  a  lifetime  never  met 
with.  The  man  bad  vanished  out  of  sight  for 
all  that  period  ;  bow  it  is  needless  now  to  re¬ 
call  or  to  record.  The  eclipse,  so  far  as  his 
old  life  and  its  circle  were  concerned,  was 
total,  an  absolute  obliteration,  an  extinc¬ 
tion  so  utter  and  so  hopeless  that  his  best 
and  oldest  friends  were  reconciled  to  it,  nor 
was  it  kindness  to  him  or  to  any  to  seek  to 
interrupt  that  oblivion.  There  are  times 
when  men  die  out  of  their  places,  and  no 
good  could  ever  come  through  their  restora¬ 
tion,  only  evil  influences  and  vain  regrets. 
The  mistakes  of  our  merciful  forgiveness 
are  made  dreadful  when  we  try  to  put  men 
back  into  places  they  have  made  impossible. 
We  might  as  well  keep  them  that  have  died 
of  disease  in  their  old  apartments,  and  turn 
our  homes  into  charnel  houses.  The  inex¬ 
orableness  of  certain  changes  in  our  human 
relations,  neither  reason  nor  religion  require 
us  to  dispute. 

To  most  men,  the  drop  from  their  former 
place  of  honor  and  affection,  is  the  dead-line 
of  hope,  the  death  of  purpose,  demoralization, 
and  despair.  There  is  no  attempt  to  live  for 
any  purpose  but  to  hasten  or  to  make  easier 
a  sure  death.  For  this  very  reason  a  life  pro¬ 
longed  under  the  new  conditions,  with  some 
high  end  in  view,  that  did  not  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  self,  but  sought  only  to  do  good  for  its 
own  sake,  is  something  quite  unusual,  and  its 
moving  motive,  its  mainstay  of  principle,  its 
nexus  with  the  former,  and  its  outlook  for 
that  which  is  to  come,  become  objects  of 
great  and  reasonable  curiosity.  How  did  the 
man  live  and  why? 

It  was  to  get  the  answer  to  these  questions 
that  we  hunted  up  the  place  where,  in  an 
unvisited  part  of  the  city,  at  an  unusual 
hour,  a  mission  congregation  bad  met  to  bury 
him  who  died  out  of  one  world  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  of  whose  old  life  not  an 
associate  or  a  casual  acquaintance  was  known 
to  be  at  bis  burial.  Plainly  the  man  was  not 
without  friends,  for  the  place  was  full;  nor 
without  good  repute,  for  three  earnest  men 
who  work  among  the  down  town  masses, 
bore  highest  testimony  to  his  fidelity,  zeal, 
and  usefulness  in  mission  religious  work ;  nor 
without  love,  for  on  the  casket  lay  a  wreath 
of  no  small  cost  and  of  much  taste  from  the 
young  women  of  his  Bible  class,  who  to  the 
number  of  thirty  or  more  sat  in  the  places  of 
chief  mourners.  He  was  among  his  friends, 
those  whom  be  had  won  in  his  new  sphere  of 
life,  those  for  whose  good  be  had  marshaled 
up  the  forces  of  his  mind  and  heart  and  solaced 
his  old  age  and  its  necessary  loneliness  by 
seeking  to  make  them  better  and  happier  in 
the  simplest  ways  of  faith  and  virtue.  It  was 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  not  in  a  far  country, 
that  this  man  went  to  take  up  bis  new  life 
when  be  passed  out  of  the  old  life.  The  last 
chapters  of  his  career  are  told  in  the  words, 
he  went  to  live  and  die  among  the  lowly. 

As  to  the  reason  why,  we  are  left  to  find  the 
answer  according  to  our  knowledge  of  men 
and  our  experience  of  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter.  You  may  say,  for  short,  that  it  was 
religion;  but  all  Christian  men  who  break 
down  in  one  life,  do  not  keep  on  living  in 
another.  The  quality  of  men’s  manhood  has 
something  to  do  with  their  expressions  of  the 


divine  power  within.  We  have  known  men, 
absolutely  without  any  other  evidence  of  piety 
and  virtue,  saving  some  old  habit  of  Christian 
work  which  told  how  the  machinery  of  man¬ 
hood  once  moved.  To  one  whose  leisure  from 
business  was  filled  with  mission  work,  it  might 
be  possible  to  find  in  just  that  work  both 
recreation  and  relief,  even  when  the  ol  1  stimu 
lus  was  wanting.  Or  to  one  who  had  forfeited 
Christian  hope  and  joy  it  may  be  a  delight  to 
lead  the  young  and  inexperienced  into  the 
pleasant  paths  once  trod  with  gladness  to 
which  the  soul  is  now  a  stranger.  These  cases 
have  been  noted  by  many  of  us,  and  they 
move  our  tears.  Or  yet,  a  man’s  self-esteem, 
which  in  ordinary  life  is  too  great,  may  be 
found  to  help  him  bear  himself  with  some 
measure  of  fortitude  when  the  verdict  of  one 
life  and  the  fortunes  of  trade  are  both  against 
him.  Better  still,  it  is  possible  for  one  to 
submit  so  perfectly  to  the  adjustments  of 
God’s  providence,  as  to  go  on  a  new  life  with 
humility  and  yet  with  the  recovered  graces  of 
the  old.  All  these  things  are  possible.  The 
resources  of  man  and  divine  grace  are  as  varia¬ 
ble  and  exhaustless  as  the  shades  of  light  and 
dark.  What  must  it  be  “to  know  as  we  are 
known”  1 

When  ships  sail  out  to  sea,  the  canvas 
whitens  with  the  distance.  When  men  touch 
the  horizon  line  we  may  forget  the  stains  that 
mar  the  whiteness  of  many  a  soul.  Beyond 
the  touches  of  our  memory,  the  tracings  of 
God’s  mercy,  reach  out  and  endure  Better 
and  more  kind  are  the  judgments  of  God  than 
ours  can  afford  or  dare  to  be.  Oh,  how  blessed 
this  world,  if  out  of  all  tribulations  men  came 
to  the  knowledge  and  embraces  of  their  God 
and  Saviour  I 

THE  JUBILEE  AT  HAVEKSTRAW. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Haver- 
straw  New  York,  whose  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Amasa  S.  Freem.\n,  D.D.,  has  just  completed 
fifty  years  of  ministry  in  this,  hie  first  and 
only  charge,  was  organized,  with  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
April  22,  1846.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Erskine  Mason,  D.  D. ,  the  charge  to 
the  two  elders  who  were  then  installed  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  Horace  Eaton,  and  to  the 
people  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Holt. 

This  small  congregation  at  Haverstraw  was 
ministered  to  by  several  supplies  until  the  last 
Sabbath  in  June,  1846,  when  the  present  and 
only  pastor,  who  had  graduated  the  preceding 
week  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
began  his  ministry  there. 

As  illustrating  how  nn  apparently  trivial 
incident  may  influence  one’s  whole  life,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  he  graduated,  one  of  the  mem 
bers  of  his  Seminary  class,  now  the  Rev.  Sam 
uel  P.  Leeds  D.  D.,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
invited  his  classmates  to  meet  Eocially  at  the 
house  of  his  father  in  the  city. 

During  the  evening  one  of  the  graduates 
present,  who  was  sitting  next  to  young  Free¬ 
man,  said  to  him,  “I  am  engaged  to  preach 
next  Sabbath  at  Haverstraw,  but  I  wish  to 
go  elsewhere.  Will  you  supply  the  pulpit  for 
me?”  Having  no  engagement  for  that  day, 
Mr.  Freeman  responded,  “Yes,  I  will.” 

He  accordingly  went,  as  he  supposed,  for 
that  Sabbath  only,  but  has  now  remained  for 
fifty  years  I 

The  ordination  and  installation  of  the  young 
minister  did  not  take  place  until  later,  when 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  tbe  Rev.  William 
Adams  D.D. ,  the  pastor  of  the  candidate,  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  being  given  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mason  Noble,  and  to  the  people  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner.  Jr.  It  was  soon 
manifest  that  the  youthful  pastor  and  his 
people  had  a  mind  to  work.  The  cornerstone 
of  the  church  building  was  laid  August  21, 
1846,  by  the  Rev.  James  I.  Ostrom,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Hopper,  D. D. ,  author  of  the  hymn, 
“Jesus,  Saviour,  pilot  me,”  assisting. 


During  that  summer  services  were  held 
under  the  horse-shed,  erected  first  for  tbe 
convenience  of  the  building  with  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  work-bench  for  the  pclpit,  unplaned 
boards  for  seats,  and  shavings  for  a  carpet. 

When  the  walls  were  nearly  ready  for  the 
roof,  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain  pros¬ 
trated  them,  but  happily,  not  tbe  faith  and 
courage  of  the  builders,  for  on  the  very  next 
day  the  trustees,  standing  amid  the  ruins, 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  rebuild¬ 
ing,  and  the  basement  of  the  church  was 
completed  and  worship  held  therein  for  the 
first  time,  February  7,  1847. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  little  congre¬ 
gation  were  now  exhausted,  but  through  the 
aid  of  friends  in  New  York,  a  subscription 
being  headed  by  the  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge, 
the  former  Sunday  school  Superintendent  of 
the  young  pastor,  tbe  auditorium  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  dedicated  September  119,  847,  the 
Rev.  James  I.  Ostrom,  who  had  laid  the  cor¬ 
nerstone,  preaching  the  sermon. 

In  the  year  1860,  tbe  congregation,  having 
outgrown  the  seating  capacity  of  the  church, 
twenty-four  feet  were  added  to  the  length  of 
the  building.  At  tbe  reopening,  August  29tb, 
of  the  same  year,  an  appropriate  discourse  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Porter,  then 
of  Boston,  the  boyhood  pastor  of  Dr.  Freeman 
in  the  Second  avenue  Church,  New  York. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  church 
was  duly  observed  in  1871,  and  made  memora 
ble  to  Dr.  Freeman  and  his  wife  by  many 
hearty  expressions  of  affection  on  the  part  of 
a  united  people.  Then,  by  way  of  marking 
the  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  this  continu¬ 
ous  ministry,  and  in  recognition  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  favor  of  God,  in  June,  1883,  a  tower 
was  built  upon  tbe  church,  with  bell  and 
clock,  which  latter,  by  its  accuracy,  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  day  to  regulate  the  time  for 
the  entire  community. 

Then  followed  the  fortieth  anniversary,  with 
a  sermon  from  the  words,  “These  forty  years 
the  Lord,  thy  God  hath  been  with  thee,”  the 
pastor  being  assisted  on  the  occasion  by  his 
schoolmate  and  college  classmate,  the  late 
Rev.  William  P.  Breed,  D.  D. ,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1888  the  entire  interior  of  the  church  was 
remodelled  and  rtfrescoed,  and  a  new  organ, 
built  by  Jardine  and  Son,  placed  behind  the 
pulpit. 

In  1891  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  occasion 
was  ob.served,  and  from  the  text,  “These  forty 
and  five  years,”  pastor  and  people  again  grate¬ 
fully  reviewed  the  way  in  which  God  bad  led 
them. 

And  now,  on  Sabbath,  June  28th,  the  fifti¬ 
eth  anniversary  is  observed.  And  it  seems 
more  than  a  pleasant  coinciceace  that  this 
should  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  on 
which  the  pastor  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
Haverstraw,  and,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Free¬ 
man  preached  from  the  words,  “A  jubilee 
shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you.  ”  It  can  be 
said,  with  entire  truth,  that  throughout  these 
fifty  years  peace  and  harmony  have  existed 
between  the  pastor  and  his  people,  including 
the  church  choir,  and  for  that  matter,  with 
the  whole  community,  irrespective  of  nation¬ 
ality,  creed,  or  color. 

During  these  fifty  years  Dr.  Freeman  has 
acted  as  tbe  clerk  of  Session,  as  well  as  its 
moderator.  The  Sessional  records  include  the 
names  of  those  received  to  the  communion  of 
the  church,  also  those  dismissed  or  deceased, 
and  the  record  of  marriages  and  of  baptisms 
of  adults  and  infants.  The  Session  books  of 
the  whole  period  appear  In  his  single  band¬ 
writing.  The  Central  Church  has  proved 
a  fruitful  vine  of  the  Lord’s  own  planting 
Between  900  and  1,000  have  been  received  to 
the  communion  of  the  church,  and  Dr.  Free¬ 
man  has  united  in  marriage  more  than  500 
couples,  and  officiated  at  about  1,200  funerals; 
while  the  number  of  sermons  preached  in  his 
own  and  other  pulpits  numbers  nearly  6,000. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  a  good 
likeness  of  this  Bishop  of  Haverstraw  and  tbe 
country  round  about,  on  the  first  page  of  this 
issue  of  The  Evangelist. 
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The  Records  and  Letters  op  the  Apostolic 
Aoe.  The  New  Testament,  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Revelation  in  the  Version  of  1881. 
Arranged  for  Historical  Study  by  Ernest 
DeWitt  Burton,  Professor  of  New  Testa 
ment  Interpretation  in  the  University  (f 
Chicago.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $150. 


A  Harmony  op  the  Life  of  St.  Paul.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles.  By  the  Rev.  Frank 
J  Goodwin.  New  York:  American  Tract 
Society.  $1.75. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Har 
monized  and  Chronologically  Arranged  in 
Scripture  Language.  By  the  Rev.  S.  W 
Pratt.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Company.  $1. 

It  is  in  part,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  next 
year’s  International  Lessons  will  be  upon  the 
Acts,  which  has  turned  so  many  minds  in  this 
direction  just  now.  Another  motive  for  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  this  kind  is,  doubtless,  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  good  many  Sunday  schools 
are  now  studying  the  Lessons  in  the  Acts,  of 
the  Bible  Study  Union.  The  volumes  before 
us  are  evidently  prepared  with  the  wants  of 
various  classes  of  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
scholars  in  view,  although  it  hardly  needed 
such  a  motive  to  set  students  to  work  upon 
the  life  of  that  most  interesting  figure  in  the 
Christian  Church,  the  Apostle  Paul. 

All  three  of  the  books  before  us  give  the 
material  for  study  rather  than  the  results  of 
study ;  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  the 
results  of  study  are  shown  rather  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  material  than  in  any  new 
contribution  to  it.  As  Prof.  Burton  says  in 
opening  the  preface  of  his  book,  the  first  on 
our  list,  the  endeavor  is  "not  to  indicate  the 


solution  of  all  the  historical  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  New  Testament  documents  per¬ 
taining  to  the  period  under  consideration, 
but  to  present  the  material  in  convenient  form 
for  historical  study.”  The  bulk  of  his  book, 
therefore,  is  simply  the  New  Testament  mate¬ 
rial  (exclusive  of  the  Gospels),  rearranged  in 
parts,  chapters,  and  sections,  very  much  on 
the  plan  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  pre¬ 
pared  two  or  three  years  ago  by  himself  in 
collaboration  with  Prof.  William  Arnold  Ste¬ 
vens,  and  reviewed  at  that  time  in  these 
columns.  The  chronological  order  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  epistles  inserted  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  history  as  contained  in  the  Acts,  and  the 
parallel  column  employed  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  or  the  con¬ 


version  of  Saul,  more  than  one  account  is 
given.  The  footnotes  are  mainly  quotations 
of  parallel  or  similar  passages,  or  passages 
throwing  light  upon  the  topic  in  view.  For 
example,  under  the  title.  The  Planting  of  the 
Church  in  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  1-11),  there 
are  eight  quotations  in  footnotes  of  parts 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which 
chronologically  come  at  a  later  time.  Other 
footnotes  are  variant  readings  or  translations. 
There  is  not  a  line  of  comment,  but  an  appen¬ 
dix  contains  fifteen  extensive  notes  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  date  or  title,  and  on  such  vexed 
questions  as  Paul’s  fourth  missionary  journey 
and  second  Roman  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Goodwin’s  book  is  quite  different  in 
scope  and  treatment  of  the  material.  It  is 
designed,  be  says,  as  a  handbook  to  be  used 
by  students  in  connection  with  such  short 
outline  studies  as  Stalker’s  Life  of  St.  Paul. 


Of  course  it  omits  the  first  section  of  Acts  to 
vii.  58.  The  matter  is  divided  into  eight  parts, 
each  being  subdivided  into  sections,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  material  and  followed  by 
notes,  literary  and  expository,  many  of  them 
being  quoted  from  other  writers,  or  simply 
references  to  other  books.  The  material  is 
arranged  in  historical  order ;  for  example,  the 
opening  section  (Ancestry  and  Youth)  is 
given  in  four  parallel  columns,  the  material 
being  Acts  xi.  39,  ii.  3,  iii.  24;  2  Corinthians 
i.  22;  Romans  i.  1;  Pbilippians  iii.  4,  5;  the 
notes  containing  references  to  Stalker,  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  and  Farrar,  with  an  ex 
tract  from  Lightfoot.  The  value  of  tho  work 
is  in  the  excellent  arrangement  cf  material, 
the  subdivisions  of  the  subjects  and  the  sug¬ 
gestive  titles  of  the  subjects,  and  occasionally, 
in  the  treatment  of  difficult  points— the  cir¬ 
cumcision  of  Titus,  for  example— where  the 
difficulty,  which  the  superficial  reader  does 
not  even  perceive,  is  clearly  stated.  The 
treatment  of  the  entire  section  on  the  Jeru 
Salem  council  is  luminous,  the  material  being 
minutely  analyzed,  though  with  the  usual 
brevity.  The  volume  is  furnished  with  the 
usual  maps  and  indexes,  and  with  seventeen 
appendices  in  which  difficult  points  are  treated 
in  a  first  rate  popular  way. 

Mr.  Pratt’s  little  book  is  entirely  different 
from  these,  and  has  an  excellent  reason  for 
being.  It  is  simply  the  entire  material  ar¬ 
ranged  in  chronological  order  for  consecutive 
reading.  Such  reading  very  largely  does 
away  with  the  need  of  comment,  and  a  book 
like  this  fosters  the  habit  of  a  kind  of  Bible 
reading  which  sorely  needs  to  be  cultivated. 
The  text  is  printed  consecutively,  though 
broken  by  frequent  topical  headlines,  and 
with  chapter  and  verse  in  the  margin. 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  narrative,  it  is 
given  as  Second  Account,  Third  Account,  etc. 
Occasionally  the  topical  arrangement  appears  to 
require  repetition.  Acte  viii.  1-5  appears  under 
the  head  of  the  persecution  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Certain  por 
tions  are  regrouped  in  appendices;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  there  is  one  on  Paul’s  various  revelations 
of  Christ ;  one  collects  all  that  bears  on  Paul’s 
Apostlesbip;  one  is  a  summary  of  Paul’s  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  others  deal  with  the  relation  of  Paul 
and  Peter,  Paul  and  Luke,  Paul  and  Titus 
All  this  is  excellent,  and  the  little  volume 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  commended.  There 
is  a  folding  map,  an  index,  and  a  chrono¬ 
logical  table ;  the  book  is  well  printed  and 
well  bound  in  flexible  cover. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth.  By  Henry 
Demarest  Lloyd.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  well  expressed  by 
its  title.  It  sets  forth  the  wealth  of  monopo¬ 
lies  arrayed  against  the  weal  of  the  common 
wealth  of  the  United  States.  It  is  "the  se¬ 
verest  arraignment  of  trusts  in  the  United 
States  that  has  ever  been  made.”  It  assumes 
to  tell  facts  about  monopolies— railroads, 
whiskey,  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  sugar, 
wheat  and  flour,  etc.,  bringing  them  from 
unimpeachable  sources,  from  investigations 
of  State  governments,  of  the  national  govern 
ments,  and  courts  of  justice.  And  these 
courts  of  justice  seem  often,  in  their  im¬ 
potence  when  pitted  against  the  resources  of 
monopoly,  to  be  courts  of  injustice. 

It  is  a  fascinating  book — a  book  of  crime 
and  one  to  make  the  blood  boil.  It  tells  the 
tale  of  the  rise  and  wicked  deeds  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  capitalists  who  have  taken  industries 
by  the  throat,  have  pushed  competition  out  of 
the  way,  have  forced  the  sale  of  oil  wells  and 
refineries,  coal  mines  and  their  machinery, 
distilleries  and  their  apparatus;  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  owners  to  sell  at  less  than  half 
price  on  pain  of  losing  wholly  properties  that 


ensured  a  comfortable  living  to  the  owners 
and  safeguard  against  distress  to  those  who 
operated  them.  The  author  shows  bow  State 
governments  have  bad  to  yield,  although  they 
had  the  facts  before  them  ;  how  the  United 
States  government  has  been  powerless  to  check 
these  inroads  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  He 
even  tells  of  the  failure  of  courts  to  punish 
the  secretary  of  a  “combine,”  who  procured 
an  attempt  to  blow  up  with  an  infernal 
machine  a  large  distillery  in  which  were 
stored  15,000  gallons  of  whiskey,  and  where 
were  working  at  the  time  the  machine  was  to 
have  exploded  no  less  than  160  men  I  The 
intention  was  to  kill  also  the  men  who  placed 
the  machine;  the  fuse  was  instantaneous,  in¬ 
stead  of  timed  so  as  to  allow  him  to  escape  I 

If  the  book  is  true,  it  shows  either  that  the 
monepolies  are  so  shrewd  that  their  boldest 
schemes  cannot  be  seen  through  during  the 
passage  of  the  laws  that  legalize  them,  or  else 
that  those  schemes  prosper  through  the  will¬ 
ing  assistance  of  the  legislators  who  pass  the 
laws.  If  the  book  does  not  state  facts,  it 
passes  knowledge  why  the  author  is  not  serv¬ 
ing  a  life-term  in  State  prison  for  criminal 
libel,  and  with  him  the  members  of  the  firm 
that  issued  the  volume. 

While  the  author  thus  sets  forth  a  condition 
of  affairs  that  would  warrant  a  most  pessimis¬ 
tic  view  of  the  future,  he  is  yet  full  of  hope. 
He  believes  that  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will 
lead  to  such  an  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
remedies  that  those  remedies  will  be  found 
and  applied.  His  book  should  be  in  the  hand 
of  every  legislator  and  public  official,  of  every 
intelligent  voter,  and  of  every  clergyman,  and 
also  in  every  library  in  the  United  States. 
The  trusts  have  proved  that  knowledge  is 
power,  now  the  people  should  aUo  prove  it. 

A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology  in  Christendom.  By  Andrew 
D.  White,  LL.  D.  Late  President  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  at  Cornell.  Two  Vol¬ 
umes.  New  York;  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1896.  $5. 

These  two  volumes  embody  the  thought  and 
researches  of  almost  a  lifetime.  They  are 
the  result  of  an  earnest  Christian’s  endeavor 
“to  let  in  the  light  of  historical  truth”  upon 
the  traditional  conception  of  Christianity,  or, 
as  Dr.  White  expresses  it  “that  decaying 
mass  of  outworn  thought  which  attaches  the 
modern  world  to  mediaeval  conceptions  of 
Christianity.”  To  his  mind— and  to  the  minds 
of  how  many  men  of  scientific  methods  of 
thought !— these  mediaeval  conceptions  are  “a 
most  serious  barrier  to  religion  and  morale, 
and  a  menace  to  the  whole  normal  evolution 
of  society.”  The  dread  that  impelled  him  to 
this  work  was  the  dread  of  “a  sudden  break¬ 
ing  away,  distressing  and  calamitous,  sweep¬ 
ing  before  it  not  only  outworn  creeds  and 
noxious  dogmas,  but  cherished  principles  and 
ideals,  and  even  wrenching  out  most  precious 
religious  and  moral  foundations  of  the  whole 
social  and  political  fabric.  ”  That  which  he 
hopes  to  accomplish  by  it  is  “to  aid,  even  if 
it  be  but  a  little,  in  the  gradual  and  healthful 
dissolving  away  of  this  mass  of  unreason,  that 
the  stream  of ‘religion,  pure  and  undefiled,’ 
may  flow  on  broad  and  clear,  a  blessing  to 
humanity.” 

These  words  from  the  Preface  are  sufficiently 
startling  to  frighten  away  precisely  that  class 
whom  Dr.  White  desires  to  reach :  devout  con¬ 
servatives  who  cannot  endure  to  hear  of  out¬ 
worn  creeds,  and  who  do  not  see  how  any 
matter  of  faith  can  be  dissolved  away  with¬ 
out  undermining  the  whole  fabric.  But  let 
them  not,  therefore,  refuse  to  read.  Dr.  White 
is  a  trained  historian,  and  the  facts  which 
he  brings  together  are  not,  as  facts,  to  be 
gainsaid,  otherwise  they  bad  found  noplace  in 
his  pages.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  reader 
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may  not  consent  to  Dr  White’s  conclusions 
from  the  facts;  to  our  view,  he  is  not  so 
strong  in  the  line  of  construction  as  of  investi 
gation  and  the  weighing  of  evidence.  But 
facts  are  facts,  and  it  ought  to  do  intelli 
gent  Christians  good.i  ot  harm,  to  know  them. 
To  use  Dr.  While’s  own  words  “There  is  a 
Cod  in  this  univ«  rse  wise  enough  to  make  all 
truth  seeking  safe,  and  good  enough  to  make 
all  Iruth-telling  useful,”  and  with  this  con6 
dence  a  Christian  need  not  be  afraid  to  hear 
the  truth,  however  unwelcome  and  u(setting 
it  may  at  Brst  appear  to  be.  That  there  has 
from  earliest  days  been  in  the  Christian 
Church  a  fear  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  no 
one  can  deny;  it  has,  to  some  extent,  been  a 
safe  and  wise  fear,  preserving  wise  men  from 
making  hasty  renunciation  of  belief  upon  im 
perfect  knowledge.  But  that  was  in  the  time 
of  ignorance;  in  these  days  of  diffused  intelli 
gence  the  truth  ought  to  be  the  really  safe 

thing.  _ 

BOOK  NOTKS. 

The  Prophecies  of  Zechariah,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  itrigin  and  Date  of  Chapters 
ti-U,  is  a  dissertation  presented  by  (ieorge 
Livingstone  Robinson,  Hebrew  Fellow  of 
Princeton,  to  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of 
Leipzig,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  work 
makes  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages, 
including  a  bibliography  of  five  pages  The 
question  is  first  stated  in  a  sketch  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  critical  opinion,  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  summarized,  and  the  two  hypotheses, 
the  pre  exilic  and  the  post  Zachartan,  exam¬ 
ined  with  great  thoroughness,  the  former  from 
the  historical,  the  Christologioal,  and  the 
psychological  arguments,  the  latter  from  the 
linguistic  argument  and  the  historical  data. 
The  integrity  of  the  last  six  chapters  is  then 
discussed,  and  their  relation  to  the  first 
eight.  The  summary  and  conclusion  are  (1) 
that  these  chapters  are  of  post-exilic  origin, 
but  (2)  not  late  post  exilic;  (3)  that  they  had 
their  origin  in  the  period  between  518  and  516 
B.C  ;  (4)  that  they  were  probably  composed 
by  Zechariah  himself.  In  this  conclusion  Mr. 
Robinson  departs  from  the  general  trend  of 
modern  critical  opinion  ;  his  work,  therefore, 
giving  such  evidence  as  it  does  of  thorough 
study,  deserves  special  attention  with  refer 
ence  to  his  power  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  prem ises.  ( D niversity  of  Chicago  Press. ) 

The  Mount  Vernon  Church  of  Boston,  of 
which  Dr.  Edward  Morris  Kirk  of  sainted 
memory  was  the  first  pastor,  lately  cele¬ 
brated  the  silver  anniversary  of  its  second  pas 
tor,  the  Rev.  8.  S.  Herrick,  D.  D  On  this 
occasion  ministers  of  all  denominations  took 
part.  The  proceedings  have  just  been  pub 
lished,  with  Memorabilia  of  Twenty  five  Years, 
in  a  well  made  pamphlet,  with  portraits  of 
both  pastors  and  pictures  of  the  old  and  new 
houses  of  worship. 

He  Suffered ;  or,  Human  Suffering  Inter¬ 
preted  by  Christ,  Six  Meditations  for  Holy 
Week,  by  Wilfred  Monod,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Annie  D.  Perkins.  This  little  book 
of  meditation  is  most  helpful,  being  written, 
as  the  result  of  a  conversation  with  one  who 
was  ill,  body  and  soul,  in  the  hope  that  readers 
may  gather  strength  in  their  fellowship  with 
our  dear  Lord.  (Whittaker.  60  cents.) 

The  Doctor's  Family ;  or,  The  Story  of  the 
Erlaus,  is  translated  from  the  German  of 
Elizabeth  Holden  by  Mary  E.  Ireland.  The 
Erlaus  are  a  refined  German  family  of  mod¬ 
erate  means;  the  children  of  the  large  family 
are  endowed  with  various  gifts.  The  story  is 
laid  before  and  during  the  Franco  German 
War  of  1870-71,  and  is  full  of  interesting  in¬ 
cidents.  It  shows  the  danger  of  intellectual 
pride,  and  through  all  its  pages  one  feels  the 


spirit  of  sincere  piety.  (American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety.  Illustrated.  75  cents.) 

Izilda,  a  Story  of  Brazil,  by  Annie  Maria 
Barnes,  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  Girls’  Mission 
School  of  Piraciaba,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  their 
hours  of  recreation  and  visits  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  coffee  plantations ;  and  also  tells  of  the 
home  life  of  Izilda,  her  conversion,  and  her 
leading  of  her  parents,  after  much  tribulation, 
to  the  light  One  illustration.  (Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond, Va.  §1.) 

An  Escape  from  the  Tower,  A  Story  of  the 
Jacobite  Rising  of  1715,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mar 
shall.  This  story  shows  how  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  Stuart  kings  caused  even  good 
Protestants  to  support  the  Jacobite  cause  in 
spite  of  its  evils  and  the  dread  of  the  tyranny 
of  Rome.  How  some  families  were  divided, 
and  the  fortunate  quelling  of  the  rising,  is 
told  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  1896.  $1.25.) 

Ruth  Endicott’s  Way,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie, 
is  the  story  of  a  young  school  girl  whose  life 
is  suddenly  changed  from  one  of  affluence  to 
poverty.  How  well  she  bears  the  change  and 
earns  her  living  as  secretary,  doing  good  along 
the  way,  is  pleasantly  told,  though  at  some 
length.  (Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company, 
Philadelphia.  Illustrated  $1.25.) 

Good  News,  by  Robert  Boyd,  is  in  the  brown 
paper  covers  ot  the  Colportage  Library.  From 
this  little  book  D.  L.  Moody  got  his  first 
definite  ideas  of  Gospel  truth ;  it  is  believed 
that  its  simple  presentation  of  the  Gospel  will 
give  help  to  many.  (Bible  Institute  of  Col 
portage,  Chicago.  15  cents. ) 

Gifts  and  Graces,  Three  Messages :  Faith, 
Hope,  Love,  by  Charles  W.  E.  Chapin,  is  a 
little  address  in  three  divisions— the  vision  of 
Faith,  the  outlook  and  uplook  of  Hope,  the 
excellent  way.  Love— simply  and  pleasantly 
written.  Dedicated  to  the  author’s  mother. 
(William  T.  Smith  and  Company,  Utica.) 

In  The  Colportage  Library,  Probable  Sons— 
“A  little  child  shall  lead  them”— is  a  pretty 
English  story  of  some  who  have  been  thus 
led.  (Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association, 
Chicago.  Illustrated.  15  cents.) 


LITERARY  NOTKS. 

If  the  children  of  our  Sunday-schools  are 
not  well  grounded  in  Scripture,  it  will  not  be 
for  want  of  “helps”  issued  from  our  Board"of 
Publication.  First  come  the  colored  cards  for 
the  little  ones,  then  the  Westminster  Junior 
Lessons  and  the  Westminster  Lesson  Leaf, 
each  an  eight  page  leafflet,  with  the  lessons 
for  a  month,  also  the  Sektionsblatt  for  Ger 
man  schools;  then  follow  the  Westminster 
Junior  Intermediate  and  Senior  Quarterlies; 
The  Westminster  Teacher,  for  the  teachers— a 
monthly,  edited  by  Dr.  Miller,  with  good  edi¬ 
torial  and  contributed  articles,  as  well  as  the 
lesson  studies,  and  lastly,  the  Superintend¬ 
ents’  Assistant  and  the  Westminster  Sabbath 
school  Blackboard,  a  series  of  large  sheets  of 
paper,  with  the  blackboard  lesson  upon  them. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  picture  papers,  the 
Sunbeam,  the  Morning-Star,  the  Sabbath- 
school  Visitor,  and  Forward.  The  last  is  oj 
an  unusually  high  literary  character. 

The  opening  paper  of  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  July  is  by  Dr.  O.  T.  Lanpbear,  who  endeav¬ 
ors  to  dissipate  Some  Misapprehensions  Con¬ 
cerning  Calvin,  namely,  that  he  taught  fatal 
ism,  that  fatalism  follows  from  his  view  of 
the  divine  decrees,  that  his  doctrine  involves 
the  peculiar  fatalism  of  Stoicism,  that  he 
taught  that  at  least  some  infants  will  be 
damned,  that  he  was  too  vigorous  against 
opponents  as  compared  with  Luther,  that  the 
Cbristology  of  to  day  is  an  advance  on  Calvin, 
and  that  New  England  theology  is  a  mediating 
theology  between  Calvin  and  the  new  the 
oiogy.  Among  other  articles  are  The  Divine 
Origin  of  the  Religion  of  the  Bible,  a  third 
paper  by  Mr.  James  Monroe;  a  new  instalment 
of  Prof  F.  H.  Foster’s  Studies  in  Cbristology  ; 
and  a  paper  by  Prof.  Bemis  on  the  Restriction 
of  Immigration.  (Oberlin,  O.) 


The  current  Missionary  Review  contains  a 
paper  on  The  Present  Outlook  for  Missions  in 
Turkey,  by  a  missionary  who,  for  obvious 
reasons,  withholds  his  name.  The  picture  is 
a  dark  one,  but  the  note  of  courage  and  hope 
is  bravely  sounded.  The  contributions  for  re¬ 
lief,  the  disgust  of  massacre  measures,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  many  Turks,  the  spiritual  quicken¬ 
ing  of  Christians,  are  the  reasons  given. 

A  new  feature  of  Book  News  for  June  is  a 
series  ot  notes  by  six  recent  writers,  telling  of 
their  purpose  in  writing  their  books.  The  sig¬ 
natures  are  in  facsimile. 

Bookbuyer  tor  June  has  for  frontispiece  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Field,  with  a  sketch 
ot  his  life  by  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

The  Reports  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  System, 
submitted  to  the  Sixth  General  Council  at 
Glasgow  at  its  late  meeting  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form.  They  are  seven  » 
number,  being  those  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Executive  Committees,  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  ;  of  the  Committee  on  Coop¬ 
eration  in  Foreign  Missions,  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  ;  of  the  Committes  on  Sabbath  school, 
and  of  the  Committees  on  the  Desiderata  of 
Presbyterian  History. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Plumb’s  review  of  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  recent  book.  The  Christ  of  To  Day,  has 
been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Its  title  is  Dr.  George  A. 
Gordon’s  Reconstruction  of  Christian  The¬ 
ology.  Although  Dr  Plumb  gives  high  praise 
to  Gr.  Gordon’s  style,  bis  spirit  and  many  of 
his  utterances,  he  severely  criticizes  his  the¬ 
ology  in  a  way  which  appears  to  show  some 
lack  of  apprehension  of  Dr.  Gordon’s  position. 

A  Review  of  Bryce’s  American  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  A  Study  in  American  Constitutional 
Law,  is  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edmund  J.  James  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  baa  just  issued  in 
jts  series  of  publications. 

Mr.  William  Evarts  Benjamin  of  10  West 
Twenty-second  Street  issues  a  pamphlet  cata¬ 
logue  of  a  remarkable  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts  made  by  Mr.  George  A.  Sears, 
representative  of  books  and  their  history  for 
live  hundred  years.  The  collection  is  offered 
for  sale. 

Studies  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  the  title 
of  a  book  by  Robert  E.  Speer,  to  be  published 
immediately  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany  it  is  an  enlargement  of  addressee  to 
Bible  classes  delivered  at  Northfield,  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  Keswick. 

Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell’s  The  Story  of  the 
Indian,  the  first  volume  in  the  Story  of  the 
West  Series,  issued  by  the  Appletons,  has  been 
republished  in  England,  and  is  attracting 
much  attention. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  Ouananiche  and  its 

Canadian  Environment;  E.  T.  1).  Chambers. - 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper;  Mark  Twain. - The 

Crimson  Sign;  S.  H.  Keightlev. - Tales  of  Fantasy 

and  Fact;  Brander  Matthews. - The  Silk  of  the 

Kine;  L.  McManus. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  Life  and  Letters 
of  Charle.s  Bulftnch;  Ellen  Susan  Bullinch. 

The  Macmillan  Company:  Embarrassments; 
Henry  James. 

Baker  and  Taylor  Company:  The  American  Con¬ 
ference  ot  International  Arbitration,  April  22  and 
23,  1896. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Story  of  a  Piece 
of  Coal;  Edward  A.  Martin. 

Fleming  H.  Revell:  Prayer  and  the  Healing  of 
Disease;  W.  S.  Plumer  Bryan. 

The  Republic  Press:  Our  Chauncey;  Isaac  H. 
Bromley. 

R.  H.  W’oodward  Company:  School  History  of 
the  United  States;  J.  Wm.  Jones. 

licach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn:  Graduate  Courses, 
1896-7. 

American  Book  Company:  Practical  Rhetoric; 
.John  Duncan  Quackeubos. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  Writer;  IJttell. 

For  July:  Harper’s;  Atlantic;  St.  Nicholas; 
Scribner’s;  Century;  Bookman:  Annals;  Outlook; 
Homiletic  Review;  Godey’s;  Ladies’  Home  Journal; 
Womankind;  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad;  Gos¬ 
pel  in  All  I..ands;  Augsburg  Sunday-school  Teacher; 
Over  Sea  and  Ijand;  Sailors’  Magazine;  Messenger. 
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THE  DIVINE  ORIGIN  AND  UNITY  OF  THE 
FAMILY. 

Sermon  by  Stephen  W.  l>ana,  D.D.,  Walnut  Street 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

“Crod  setteth  the  solitary  in  families.” — Psalm 
68 :  0. 

“The  family  has  been  best  defined  as  the  in 
stitute  of  the  affections.”  In  its  ideal  state  it 
is  the  home  of  love.  It  is  the  place  of  all  oth 
ers  in  which  the  affectionate  side  of  human 
nature  receives  its  strongest  impulse,  its 
freest,  fullest  development. 

While  the  family  is  first  in  order  of  time, 
having  in  embryo  all  the  after  fruits  of 
civilization,  being  at  the  beginning  of  things, 
it  held  also  within  its  limits  both  Church  and 
State  in  their  primitive  condition.  “The 
home  is  the  first  church,  and  the  home  is  the 
first  State.”  Historically  and  germinally, 
there  has  sprung  from  the  family  all  that  is 
best  in  human  history,  all  that  we  most  ad¬ 
mire  in  modern  life. 

It  has  a  basic  quality  which  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  students  of  our  time  who  are 
turning  their  thoughts  to  sociology  and  kin¬ 
dred  themes.  As  the  family  is  at  the  very 
root  of  things,  if  you  attempt  to  trace  its  life 
from  the  root,  you  are  soon  among  the  wide, 
sweeping  branches. 

Every  one  who  takes  the  Bible  as  his  guide 
must  believe  that  the  family  is  divine  in  its 
origin.  It  is  not  like  a  social  club,  not  like 
human  organizations  and  societies  which  rise 
and  flourish  and  pass  away.  It  was  instituted 
in  Eden  by  God  Himself  for  the  preservation 
of  the  race,  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
His  creatures.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Sin  has  corrupted,  but  could  not  destroy  it. 
Being  an  ordinance  of  God,  its  underlying  idea 
is  religious.  “It  is  indeed  a  training  school 
for  the  community  and  the  State,  but  only 
as  preparatory  to  fitness  for  a  place  in  that 
great  family  above,  of  which  the  family  here 
is  a  type,  and  for  which  it  should  be  a  prep¬ 
aration.  “It  was  because  the  family  is  thus 
the  fountain  head  of  society  and  must  deter 
mine  its  character  that  our  Saviour  insisted 
so  strongly  upon  its  sacredness.” 

The  fact  that  men  in  all  ages  have  misused 
and  degraded  it  does  not  disprove  its  divine 
origin.  It  bears  upon  its  face  the  impress 
of  God.  One  of  the  proofs  that  this  is  God’s 
institution  and  intended  to  last,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  strong  natural  affections  planted 
in  the  heart  of  humanity.  Human  beings  may 
sink  so  low  that  they  fear  not  God  nor  regard 
man  ;  parents  may  forsake  their  children,  and 
children  parents,  but  nature  itself  cries  out 
against  it.  Even  in  lands  untouched  by 
Christianity,  there  is  a  mysterious  tie  binding 
the  family  which  man  in  his  wickedness  dare 
not  wholly  disregard.  The  mism-e  of  this 
God-given  institution  cannot  be  defended. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  palliate  the  conduct  of 
God’s  ancient  and  chosen  people  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  In  so  far  as  they  practiced  polygamy, 
they  struck  at  the  sacredness  of  the  family 
and  polluted  society  at  its  source.  It  is  an 
utter  perversion  of  Scripture  in  the  progressive 
character  of  its  revelation  to  attempt  to  justify 
polygamy  in  our  day.  We  believe  on  this 
subject,  as  on  so  many  others,  that  the 
“times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but 
now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  re¬ 
pent.  ” 

We  must  hear  what  the  whole  Bible  says  on 
this  subject.  We  must  welcome  the  light 
which  the  New  Testament  throws  upon  the 
Old.  We  must  listen  to  what  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  say  of  the  family. 

Christ  came  to  a  sinning  world  to  redeem 
and  regenerate  it.  Sin  had  polluted  all  the 
relations  of  man  and  those  institutions  which 
God  had  established  for  man’s  happiness  and 


glory,  so  pure  in  their  first  inception.  The 
family  had  not  been  exempt  from  this  down¬ 
ward  drag  of  sin.  Christ  sought  to  touch 
this  center  of  influence  and  bring  the  family 
back  to  its  original  place.  He  reemphasized 
its  sacredness.  He  put  Himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  theories  of  His  age.  No 
where  in  the  literature  that  preceded  Him  can 
you  find  such  exalted  views  of  marriage  and 
the  home  as  were  presented  by  Him. 

He  gave  a  new  and  spiritual  interpretation 
to  the  Seventh  Commandment.  He  declared 
that  the  marital  tie  could  not  be  bound  and 
loosened  at  the  whim  of  man.  He  established 
fundamental  and  abiding  principles  on  this 
subject.  He  taught  that  the  relation  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  is  not  one  of  friendship  only,  to 
be  sundered  by  mutul  consent.  He  declared 
that  divorce  should  be  obtained  upon  one 
ground  alone.  His  teachings  tend  to  exalt 
the  family,  to  restore  it  to  that  place  which 
it  first  held  in  the  innocence  of  Eden. 

That  which  by  the  perversion  of  sin  had  be¬ 
come  such  a  power  for  evil.  He  aimed  to 
transform  into  a  ministry  of  light  and  love. 
Through  it  He  sought  to  propagate  His  faith 
and  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth.  He  struck  at  this  primal  source  of 
influence.  He  believed  that  if  this  germinal 
spring  of  social  life  and  activity  could  be 
purified,  all  the  streams  that  flowed  from  it 
would  bear  healing  upon  their  waters.  The 
results  are  in  accord  with  his  anticipations. 

As  the  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruit,  we  need 
only  to  look  upon  a  truly  Christian  home 
to  be  convinced  that  the  family  is  divine  in 
its  oiigin,  a  signal  evidence  of  God’s  goodness 
and  love.  It  is  one  of  many  indications  of 
God’s  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy.  His  wis¬ 
dom  in  planting  so  deeply  these  natural  affec¬ 
tions  that  bind  us  to  our  kin,  that  prevail 
upon  large  households  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  beneath  the  same  roof.  His  mercy 
in  keeping  man  from  burying  some  of  the 
finest  instincts  of  his  nature  beneath  the 
ruins  of  his  own  corruption  in  stimulating 
him  to  cultivate  his  social  powers  in  the  right 
direction  and  thus  prompting  him,  amid  all 
the  strifes  and  miseries  of  men  to  preserve 
the  kindly  amenities  of  life.  Looking  at  the 
family  as  it  was  first  established,  looking  at 
it  as  it  may  now  become  under  the  regen¬ 
erating  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  ready  to 
say  this  is  a  divine  institution,  it  bears  upon 
its  every  feature  the  impress  of  God. 

Let  us  consider  next  the  unity  of  the  family 
—its  oneness  of  life.  The  family  is  treated  as 
a  unit  in  the  Bible.  The  members  of  it  are 
not  so  many  isolated  beings,  each  one  inde 
pendent  and  thoughtless  of  the  other.  They 
have  a  common  interest  and  a  common  life; 
what  affects  one,  affects  the  other.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  every  living  generation,  but 
ol  all  subsequent  generations. 

Every  family  has  a  history  distinct  from  all 
others.  It  is  a  link  binding  the  past  and  the 
future.  Receiving  from  its  fathers  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  their  virtues, it  is  expected  to  transmit 
them  to  these  who  follow. 

Thus  when  God  entered  into  covenant  with 
Abraham,  his  whole  family  were  included. 
Not  only  so,  not  only  did  the  family  then 
living  all  profit  by  their  father’s  blessing, 
but  all  their  subsequent  generations  were  to 
share  in  it.  As  God  says,  in  Abraham  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  “For  I 
know  that  he  will  command  his  children  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judg¬ 
ment  ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abra 
ham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him” 
(Gen.  xviii.  19). 

Again,  in  that  test  hour  when  Abraham 
withheld  not  his  son,  his  only  son,  God  said : 

“  In  thy  seed  all  the  nations  o  the  earth  be 


blessed,  because  thou  hast  obeyed  My  voice” 
(Gen.  xxii.  18). 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  Peter  caught  up 
this  Old  Testament  truth  and  gave  it  a  wide 
spiritual  application  in  the  words,  “For  the 
promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and 
to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord,  our  God,  shall  call”  (Acts  ii.  39).  This 
shows  how  far  reaching  are  the  promises,  and 
how  generations  yet  unborn  are  to  enter  into 
the  joy  and  victory  of  their  fathers 

But  the  other  side  is  equally  true.  Evil  is 
transmitted  as  inevitably  as  a  bessing.  “God 
layeth  up  the  iniquity  of  the  wicked  for  His 
children,  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  ”  “By  which  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  by  actual  historic  proof  that  the  wick¬ 
edness  of  parents  propagates  itself  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  condition  of  their  children,  and 
that  it  ordinarily  requires  three  or  four  gener¬ 
ations  to  ripen  the  sad  harvest  of  misery  and 
debasement.”  “The  Scriptures  have  a  per¬ 
petual  habit  of  associating  children  with  the 
character  and  destiny  of  their  parents.  In 
this  respect  they  maintain  a  marked  contrast 
with  the  etxreme  individualism  of  our  modern 
philosophy.  They  do  not  always  regard  the 
individual  as  an  isolated  unit,  but  they  often 
look  upon  men  as  they  exist  in  families  and 
races  and  under  oragnic  laws.” 

The  century  now  closing  has  been  character¬ 
ized  as  an  era  of  individualism  in  religion,  in 
politics  and  in  economics.  Men  have  written 
and  spoken,  fought  and  died  for  the  rights  of 
man  as  a  distinct  personality  apart  from 
“social  bodies  and  corporations  of  whatever 
kind.”  This  has  been  an  incalculable  blessing 
to  humanity.  It  has  not  only  contributed 
mightily  to  the  liberty,  progress,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  mankind  in  all  his  domestic, 
social,  and  governmental  relations,  but  it  has 
deepened  the  sense  of  man’s  individual  ac¬ 
countability  to  God  “as  a  moral  agent,  imme¬ 
diately  related  to  God,  and  responsible  only 
for  his  own  actions.” 

While  holding  fast  to  the  precious  truths 
thus  wrought  out  in  our  day,  we  are  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  other  side  of  this  truth.  We 
ought  to  think  much  of  our  personal  account¬ 
ability  to  God.  In  many  things  we  must, 
every  one  of  us,  stand  or  fall  for  himself  or 
herself.  We  must  think  and  decide,  resolve 
and  act  independently,  but  in  many  other 
things  we  must  merge  our  individuality  into 
the  lives  of  others.  Or  rather,  our  individual¬ 
ity  is  so  merged,  whether  we  will  or  not. 
“We  are  parts  or  members  of  a  common  body, 
as  truly  as  the  limbs  of  a  tree.” 

By  no  choice  or  will  of  our  own,  we  are 
born  into  families.  We  at  once  become  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  a  distinct  organism.  The 
Bible  constantly  assigns  to  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  a  common  character  and  destiny.  There 
is  a  family  life  just  as  surely  as  there  is  a 
church  or  national  life. 

If  you  unite  with  a  church  you  are  affected 
by  its  tone  and  spirit.  If  there  is  within  it 
the  genial  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  love,  if 
its  members  are  praying,  working,  and  giving, 
consecrated  in  thought  and  purpose,  you  feel 
the  touch  and  power  of  that  church.  You 
partake  of  its  common  life  and  are  uplifted. 

If  you  enter  a  cold,  half-dead  church  in 
which  faith  is  languid,  in  which  the  works 
are  as  feeble  and  puny  as  the  faith,  you  at 
once  feel  the  stupefying  power  of  that  dor¬ 
mant  life.  The  same  is  true  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Protest¬ 
ant,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  Catholic; 
each  one  has  its  peculiar  characteristics  and  is 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  others. 

National  traits  are  as  distinctly  defined. 
France  and  Germany  have  not  only  different 
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languages  and  races,  but  different  currents  of 
thought  control  these  peoples.  England  and 
America,  with  a  common  ancestry,  with  the 
same  language  und  religion,  are  not  animated 
by  the  same  national  spirit.  You  have  but  to 
cross  our  northern  boundary  and  touch  the 
soil  of  Canada,  to  be  at  once  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  you  breathe  not  the  air  of  your  own 
land,  but  are  under  the  influence  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  another  people. 

Just  as  surely  as  every  Church  and  nation 
has  its  unmistakable  tone  and  spirit,  so, 
surely,  is  there  a  common  family  life.  Every 
household  has  its  marked  characteristics, 
natural  aptitudes,  its  distinctive  views,  tastes, 
and  ideas.  Too  much  has  been  made  of 
heredity  in  certain  quarters,  but  the  basis  of 
truth  in  connection  with  it  we  must  all  rec 
ognize. 

(a)  It  is  interesting  to  note  even  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view  the  physical  traits 
which  reappear  in  the  same  family  in  succes¬ 
sive  generations.  You  take  the  child  of  to¬ 
day  and  trace  a  very  close  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  pictures  of  ancestors  who 
lived  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  years 
ago.  You  detect  the  same  features,  the  same 
color  of  the  hair  and  expression  of  the  eye. 
There  are  families  that  have  been  noted  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  period  of  years  for  their  manly 
strength  and  stalwart  forms,  others  for  their 
diminutive  stature;  some  for  their  beauty, 
others  for  the  opposite ;  some  for  their  health 
and  long  life,  others  for  their  diseased  bodies 
and  early  deaths. 

(ft)  Mental  traits  also  descend  from  parents 
to  children.  The  prominent  and  remarkable 
men  of  the  world  have,  as  a  rule,  had  a  re¬ 
markable  mother.  Distinguished  women  have 
borne  the  impress  of  a  distinguished  father. 
Say  what  we  will,  blood  baa  much  to  do  in 
deciding  what  we  are  to  be  and  do  in  this 
short  life. 

(c)  If  it  be  generally  admitted  that  physical 
and  mental  traits  are  transmitted,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  child  takes  its  direction  very  largely 
from  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  parent. 

Given  parents  who  are  gluttonous,  intem¬ 
perate,  licentious,  who  are  the  slaves  of 
their  sensual  appetites,  what  may  we  expect 
of  the  children  who  partake  of  their  natures, 
who  breathe  the  air  and  imbibe  the  teachings 
of  their  home?  Go  to  the  waifs  on  our  streets 
and  to  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  for  an  an 
swer.  What  greater  calamity  can  befall  a 
child  than  to  be  born  of  depraved  and  vicious 
parents!  Some  have  been  slow  to  speak  of 
transmitted  evil  for  fear  of  upsetting  some 
theological  theory.  But  we  must  face  the 
facts,  whatever  our  theories.  “The  question 
of  original  or  imputed  sin  has  been  much  de¬ 
bated  in  modern  times,  and  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  vindicate  the  personal  responsi 
bility  of  each  individual  as  a  moral  agent 
Nor  is  anything  more  clear  on  first  principles 
than  that  no  man  is  responsible  for  any  sin 
but  his  own. 

The  sin  of  no  person  can  be  transmitted  as 
a  sin  or  charged  to  the  account  of  another. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  no  moral 
connections  between  individuals  by  which  one 
becomes  the  corrupter  of  the  other.  If  we 
are  units,  so  also  are  we  a  race,  and  the  race 
is  one— one  family,  one  organic  whole,  such 
that  the  fall  of  the  head  involves  the  fall  of 
all  the  members. 

There  are  relations  which  we  hold  to  the 
race  that  no  power  of  ours  can  sever.  The¬ 
orize  as  we  will,  we  are  closely  connected 
with  this  great  human  family  and  with  Adam, 
its  head.  We  feel  the  effects  of  his  sin  and 
suffer  from  its  consequences.  Were  there 
time,  it  would  not  be  oifiicult  to  show  that 
the  advantages  of  our  race  connection  with  a 


world  wide  Saviour  born  into  it,  far  exceed 
the  disadvantages  which  attend  it. 

But  the  point  just  here  is  that  much  as  we 
may  prize  our  individuality,  we  are  parts  of 
a  larger  whole,  one  of  many  millions.  We 
are  not  only  units,  but  members  of  a  fallen 
race,  subject  to  the  laws  and  conditions  of 
that  race. 

So  is  it  in  family  life.  There  is  a  onenrss  to 
it  which  rune  through  successive  generations. 
We,  as  children,  were  born  into  this  world 
with  certain  ph3sical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
traits  transmitted  to  us  by  our  parents.  Not 
that  grace,  as  such,  is  banded  down  from 
father  to  son  any  more  than  sin,  in  the  sense 
of  personal  guilt,  is  thus  transmitted.  But  as 
it  is  a  terrible  calamity  to  be  born  of  depraved 
and  vicious  parents,  so  it  is  a  priceless  bless 
ing  to  spring  from  a  pious  ancestry,  to  grow 
up  under  the  nurture  and  discipline  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love. 

Who  can  measure  the  power  of  this  family 
spirit?  How  often  it  is  the  very  opposite  to 
what  it  should  be  !  “Here  it  is  money,  money, 
written  on  every  face;  here  it  is  good  living; 
here  it  is  show ;  here  scandal  and  detraction. 
Sometimes  the  sense  of  religion  and  of  spiritual 
things  will  seem  to  be  nearly  lost  or  obliter¬ 
ated.”  Here  it  is  vice,  crime,  immorality; 
there  it  is  cunning,  artifice,  deception,  fraud, 
and  the  subtler  forme  of  knavery. 

Not  that  God  permits  this  evil  spirit  of  the 
household  to  have  full  and  undisputed  sway. 
He  has  established  remedies  and  counter  forces 
to  resist  it.  Wicked  homes  are  often  broken 
up.  Children  whose  natural  parents  will  not 
care  for  them  are  gathered  into  public  institu 
tions  or  private  homes  by  Christian  workers. 

Families,  too,  are  constantly  intermingling 
Better  influences  from  without  may  overcome 
the  wicked  spirit  at  home.  In  our  country  we 
have  the  school,  public  and  private,  with  the 
infiuence  of  the  teacher  and  the  contact  with 
children  who  have  been  well  trained.  We 
have  our  Sunday  schools  and  churches,  re¬ 
ligious  books  and  papers,  Christian  friends 
and  companions,,  so  that  many  are  saved  from 
the  ruinous  influences  of  the  home.  But  that 
does  not  disprove  the  unity  of  the  family, 
that  oneness  of  spirit  and  character  which 
manifests  itself  in  successive  generations.  It 
is  something  more  than  influence,  direct  or 
indirect.  Every  child  is  born  into  the  pecu 
liar  life  of  its  own  family,  partakes  of  its 
nature,  and  feels  its  power.  In  this  parents 
cannot  measure  their  responsibility  simply  bj 
their  intentions.  It  has  been  truthfully  said 
that  “few  parents  are  so  base  or  so  lost  to 
natural  affection  as  really  to  intend  the  injury 
of  their  children.  However  irreligious  or  im 
moral,  they  mc^re  commonly  desire  a  worthy 
and  correct  character  for  their  children,  often 
even  a  Christian  character.  But  in  the  great 
and  momentous  truth  now  set  forth  you  per¬ 
ceive  it  is  not  what  you  intend  for  your  cbil 
dren,  so  much  as  what  you  are,  that  is  to 
have  its  effect.  They  are  connected  by  an 
organic  unity,  not  with  your  instructions, 
but  with  your  life.” 

The  family  is  bound  to  endure,  and  its 
germinal  influence  will  touch  for  good  or  ill 
every  form  of  our  common  life.  The  family 
is  not  only  a  “miniature  repubfic,”  but  the 
aggregate  of  families  makes  the  nation.*  The 
teaching,  training,  and  influence  of  the  home 
are  chief  factors  in  determining  the  quality  of 
our  citizenship. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Church.  The  piety 
of  a  church,  its  fervor  and  intelligence,  is 
chiefly  determined  by  the  type  of  piety  in  the 
families  which  compose  that  church. 

Richard  Baxter,  in  speaking  of  communities 
in  which  the  Gospel  is  firmly  established 
doubted  whether  the  pulpit  has  as  much  power 
as  the  family.  Certain  it  is  that  when  truths 


nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  preacher  are  ig¬ 
nored  or  opposed  by  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  home,  he  has  little  hold  upon  that  cir¬ 
cle.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  permanent  power  of  the  preacher 
culminates  when  the  families  of  his  parish 
respond  to  his  teachings,  reemphasize  and 
relive  them  in  the  sacred  domain  of  the 
home. 

If  the  influence  of  the  family  is  so  strong 
and  in  so  many  different  directions,  if  its 
origin  is  divine  and  its  life  a  unit,  it  becomes 
us  all  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  the  family 
with  which  we  are  connected  what  it  should 
be. 

There  is  not  time,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
mind  you,  of  the  numerous  foes  of  the  family, 
open  and  secret  which  vitiate  its  life  and  de¬ 
stroy  its  unity.  Its  dangers  and  needs  are 
many,  its  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
are  as  great  as  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
man. 

All  of  us  have  some  connection  with  that 
which  we  call  a  home.  Every  one  of  us  can 
do  something  to  make  it  an  “institute  of  the 
affections,”  a  rest  from  toil,  a  comfort  in  sor¬ 
row,  a  place  in  which  to  cultivate  considera¬ 
tion,  forbearance,  unselfish  service,  the  deep¬ 
est  elements  of  morality  and  religion,  with 
their  inward  fruits  of  peace  and  joy  and 
their  outer  fruition  of  noble,  Christlike  char¬ 
acter— a  place  where  God  dwells,  where  Bis 
Spirit  prevails. 


JUSTICE  FIELD’S  GREAT  OAK. 

Said  to  be  the  Largest  in  California  and  to  Cover 
Several  Acres.  • 

Long  lieforc  California  became  a  part  of  American 
territory  there  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey, 
and  still  stands  there  after  a  half  century  of  occu¬ 
pation,  a  wonderful  specimen  of  the  live  oak  indig¬ 
enous  to  this  state.  It  was  a  marvel  to  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  of  those  days  and  was  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  land  to  the  few  visitors  to  the 
coast. 

Among  those  to  whom  the  natural  wonder  had 
been  shown  in  the  days  of  Mexican  domination  was 
a  young  passed  midshipman  of  the  United  States 
Navy  whose  ship  had  anchored  in  Monterey  Bay. 
His  name  was  Timothy  Beals  Field,  and  he  is  now 
long  since  dead.  The  midshipman  b "longed  to  a 
family  whose  members  have  been  di'-tinguished  in 
science  a  d  hi  s  ness,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  literati  re, 
at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court. 
He  was  so  amazed  by  the  sight  of  the  marvellous 
tree  that  he  sketched  it  and  wrote  an  account  of  it 
to  his  father,  a  clergyman  residing  among  the  Berk¬ 
shire  hills  of  Massachusetts.  This  incident  was 
long  forgotten.  It  was  in  1895,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  California,  that  the  recollection  came  to 
the  mind  of  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field.  A  party  was 
made  up.  The  tree  was  found.  It  proveii  to  be 
even  more  extraordinary  than  as  described  by  the 
young  midshipman  to  his  father. 

After  exploring  its  labyrinths  the  party  returned 
to  San  Francisco.  Soon  after  Justice  Field  went 
east  on  his  official  duties,  and  while  there  Mrs. 
Field  wrote  an  account  of  their  visit  to  the  tree, 
which  reads: 

“Rounding  the  lagoon  we  saw  ahead  of  us  a  large 
sand  hill  with  a  crown  of  green,  and  as  we  passed 
the  hamlet  of  Seaside  we  learned  that  we  were  ap¬ 
proaching  our  Mecca.  A  climb  in  the  sand  and  up 
a  few  rickety  steps  brought  us  under  the  sheltering 
branches  of  the  largest  tree  so  far  know-n  to  Cali¬ 
fornians— not  in  height,  though  its  height  is  great, 
but  in  its  capacity  to  shelter.  I  lemarked  that  I 
thought  999  persons  could  stand  comfortably  beside 
me,  but  a  learned  man  in  our  party  said  rather 
5,000.  Since  the  midshipman  wrote  of  it  the  tree 
must  have  expanded  vastly,  for  it  now  covers  more 
acres  than  one.  Its  trunk  is  not  to  be  seen.  The 
fine  tight  sand  has  drifted  in  to  the  depth  of  30  or  40 
feet  and  covered  and  protected  this  relic.  Its 
branches  remind  one  of  the  I.aocoon.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  they  not  only  could  shelter  but  would 
embrace  us  too.  Each  branch  is  the  size  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  tree,  and  there  are  numbers  of  them  spreading 
out  latitudinously,  with  other  branches  on  these 
shooting  upward  to  the  sun,  the  foliage  being  all  on 
top  and  very  dense. 

“The  tree  is  of  the  variety  known  as  the  Califor¬ 
nia  live  oak— quercus  viren.  Its  leaves  are  small, 
fresh  and  crisp  and  of  a  vitality  unimpaired  by 
years,  .and  they  do  not  fall  with  the  seasons. 

“It  is  said  that  no  one  has  ever  yet  seen  a  leaf  of 
the  live  oak  unfold  or  fall. 

‘  The  outside  form  of  the  tree  is  beautiful,  being 
entirely  circular,  and  as  you  sit  under  its  shelter 
and  admire  you  cannot  but  speculate  as  toils  age. 
Its  gnarled  and  crooked  branches  proclaim  great 
antiquity,  its  lovely  green  perpetual  youth. 

“It  may  be  added  that  ever  since  the  rediscovery 
of  the  tree  it  is  popularly  known  as  ‘  Justice  Field’s 
Oak.’  ” — San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
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The  ladepen dent  cites  the  “plank"  in  the 
Republican  platform  which  sets  forth  that  in 
Turkey  “and  everywhere  American  citizens 
and  American  property  must  be  absolutely 
protected  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  cost,”  and 
appends  the  following  by  way  of  showing  its 
pertinence  to  the  situation  : 

An  astonishing  illustration  of  the  necessity 
of  an  inttlligent  and  vigorous  policy  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Turkish  Government  has  just 
been  supplied  in  the  case  of  the  children  of 
the  Rev.  L.  O.  Lee,  an  American  citizen  liv 
ing  in  Aintab,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  lawful  and  laudable,  but  not  lucrative, 
business  of  teaching  certain  subjects  of  Turkey 
who  desire  his  services.  Among  the  6fiy  thou¬ 
sand  Turkish  subjects  lately  massacred  were 
many  known  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  many  children 
bad  been  left  orphans.  Another  American 
citizen,  a  woman  engaged  in  the  same  lawful 
business  of  teaching,  had  made  arrangements 
to  take  some  forty  or  fifty  of  these  orphans  to 
England,  where  they  might  be  provided  for  in 
the  families  of  those  who  would  educate 
them.  This  the  Turkish  Government  for¬ 
bade.  It  bad  the  power  to  do  this,  and  no 
other  nation  bad  the  international  right  to 
interfere;  for  we  suppose  that  the  Government 
which  has  the  right  to  murder  its  own  citi 
zens  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  has  also  the 
right  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  children, 
which  it  can  with  equal  propriety  take  as  it 
chooses  and  distribute  in  the  harems  of  its 
people,  or  equally  leave  to  starve  ,So  we 
make  no  complaint  of  this  prohibition.  It 
was  a  small  matter  beside  the  massacre. 

But  at  just  this  time  Mr.  Lee  and  his  wife 
started  for  a  visit  to  this  country,  bringing 
their  three  children  with  them.  The  Turkish 
authorities  at  Aintab  forbade  them  to  be 
taken.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  might  go  for  they 
were  Americans,  and  there  was  no  desire  to 
keep  them  ;  but  their  children  were  born  in 
Turkey,  were  Turkish  subjects,  and  could 
not  go.  This  astounuing  proposition  was  made 
and  enforced,  until  our  excellent  Charge  de 
AffaireH  in  Constantinople,  who  represents  our 
Government  in  the  absence  of  Minister  Terrell, 
niade  such  vigorous  protest  that  the  prohibi 
tion  was  rescinded,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  Lee  were 
allowed  to  take  their  children  with  them. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  Turkish  Gov 
ernment  was  bound  to  yield,  but  tt  represents 
its  ignorance  and  barbarity.  It  was  also  an 
opportunity  which  bad  to  be  embraced  for 
immediate  and  vigorous  action.  But  such 
cases  are  occurring  all  the  time.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  has  made  restitution  to  the 
English  and  French  for  insults  and  injuries  at 
Jiddah,  but  what  reparation  has  been  made 
tor  insults  to  American  citizens  and  for  the 
d'^struction  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
w  rth  ot  property?  American  citiz=‘ns  have 
not  bad  the  protection  they  required  and  our 
Government  has  been  sadly  in  fiult.  Indeed, 
we  have  seen  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  declaring  that 
if  American  citizens  go  to  a  half  civilized 
country  like  Turkey,  they  must  not  expect 
American  protection  to  follow  thrim.  Then 
the  United  States  is  a  pusillanimous  power, 
not  deserving  the  respect  of  its  citizens 


The  Outlook  notes  that,  while  hosts  of 
American  art  students  have  sought  instruction 
in  France,  very  few  have  made  use  of  French 
academic  opportunities : 

The  enormous  majority  of  all  Americans 
studying  abroad  have  spent  their  time  mainly 
in  Germany.  This  has  been  due,  not  only  to 
the  great  opportunities  which  German  univer¬ 
sities  have  offered,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
their  doors  have  been  thrown  wide  open  to 
foreign  students.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  encourage 
the  coming  of  students  from  abroad,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  has  been  done  to  discourage 
them.  In  Germany  the  diplomas  of  American 
colleges  are  accepted  at  their  face  value.  In 
France  examination  requirements  which  have 
presented  great  difficulties  to  foreign  students 
have  barred  the  way  to  entrance  to  university 
studies  Dr.  H.  J.  Furber  of  Chicago  has  not 
only  given  this  matter  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  but  has  set  at  work  influences  which  j 


have  brought  about  a  very  material  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  admission  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  science  at  the  French  universi¬ 
ties.  De  prepared  and  sent  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  June,  last 
year,  a  memorial  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
facts  already  stated,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  formation  of  a  Franco-American  Com 
niittee,  upon  which  was  secured  the  active 
cooperation  of  some  of  the  foremost  French 
scholars.  As  a  result  of  discussion  and  peti¬ 
tion,  a  ministerial  decree  was  recently  issued 
which  places  American  students  in  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences  substantially  on  the  same  footing 
as  native  French  students  the  diploma  of  any 
well  known  American  college  being  sufficient 
to  secure  matriculation.  After  matriculation, 
a  student  may  elect  bis  own  courses,  study 
wherever  he  pleases,  and  present  himself  for 
final  examination  in  his  own  good  time.  Thus 
not  only  ease  of  admission  is  secured,  but  free¬ 
dom  of  transference  from  one  institution  to 
another.  In  the  Faculty  of  Science,  and  also 
of  Theology,  French  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  now  as  hospitable  as  the  German 
universities,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  will  soon  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  other  Faculties. 


The  Mid  Continent  notices  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Church  League  an  Episcopal  organization, 
has  just  made  its  first  annual  report: 

The  object  of  the  League  is  declared  to  be 
(1)  to  answer  attacks  upon  the  Church  and 
to  correct  misrepresentations  of  the  Church 
in  the  secular  papers,  (2)  to  give  wide  cir 
culation  to  items  favorable  to  the  Church,  (3) 
to  supply  the  Church  papers  with  matter  in 
the  line  of  Church  defense.  The  annual  re¬ 
port  includes  the  names  of  a  large  number  of 
daily  papers  in  which  articles  in  defense  of 
the  Church  have  been  published  during  the 
year.  An  army  does  not  consider  itself  very 
successful  when  compelled  always  to  be  on 
the  defensive.  A  politician  or  political  party 
on  the  defensive  is  lost.  And  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  position  of  a  Church  which  finds  it 
necessary  to  be  always  on  the  defensive?  Is 
it  the  proper  work  of  the  Church,  with  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  in  its  band,  to  be  always 
on  the  defent-ive?  Is  it  a  wise  thing  for  a 
Church  to  organize  a  special  society  to  bunt 
up  defensive  items  to  spread  through  a  long 
list  of  secular  papers?  Is  the  character  and 
position  of  the  Church  so  questionable  as  to 
demand  all  this  defense?  Will  it  not  raise 
more  doubts  than  it  will  silence?  If  the 
Church  would  faithfully  preach  the  law  and 
expound  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  if  it 
would  devote  all  its  energies  to  seeking  the 
conversion  of  sinners  and  the  sanctification  of 
believers,  it  would  not  need  to  organize  a 
society  to  hunt  up  defensive  items  to  publish 
in  all  the  secular  papers.  Righteousness 
needs  no  defense.  The  Church  makes  its 
most  successful  defense  when  it  expends  all 
its  efforts  in  converting  men  to  righteousness 
and  building  them  up  in  their  most  holy  faith. 
It  is  when  the  churches  become  wealthy, 
fashionable,  and  worldly  that  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  spend  so  large  a  portion  of  their  ener 
gies  in  self-defense.  The  Episcopal  Church 
is  not  the  only  one  which  finds  it  necessary  to 
fight  this  doubtful  defensive  battle. 


The  Observer,  our  able  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  contemporary  of  St.  Louis,  has  this  to 
say  of  a  proceeding  that  deserves  nothing  but 
reprobation : 

The  Republican  National  Convention  had  for 
its  chaplain  a  Hebrew  Ralibi,  the  Rev.  Sam 
uel  Sale  of  St.  Louis.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  this  might  be  construed  as  a  great 
compliment  paid  to  the  Jews.  Under  other 
circumstances,  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
bid  for  the  Hebrew  vote,  but  it  was  none  of 
these.  ’The  Republicans  did  not  intend  to 
compliment  the  Jews,  nor  did  they  aim  to 
conciliate  the  offended  children  of  Abraham. 
It  was  an  artful  dodge  of  an  embarrassing 
situation.  It  was  an  attempt  to  split  the 
difference  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  American  Protective  Association.  It  was 
a  cowardly  piece  of  work,  and  deserves  nothing 
but  contempt.  That  they  might  give  offense 
to  nobody,  the  National  Committee  selected 
as  the  chaplain  of  the  Convention  a  man  who 
is  not  even  a  Christian.  No  doubt  if  some 
heathen  priest  bad  been  accessible,  he  would 


have  served  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
equally  as  well  as  Rabbi  Sale.  Unless  we  are 
very  much  mistaken.  Chaplain  Sale  is  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Republicans.  He  is 
a  single  tax  crank  of  the  Henry  George  school 
of  politics.  He  says  be  sometimes  votes  the 
Republican  ticket.  We  have  nothing  to  say  of 
Rabbi  Sale  as  a  man  or  a  citizen.  He  belongs 
to  a  very  famous  race  of  men,  but  be  is  not  a 
Christian.  He  would  never  have  been  thought 
ef  for  the  position  if  he  bad  not  been  a  Jew, 
and  no  Jew  would  have  been  chosen  if  the 
Committee  had  not  feared  to  offend  the  Roman 
Uatholic  Church  by  appointing  a  Protestant. 
Surely  we  have  cause  to  fear  for  the  safety  of 
our  country  when  a  great  political  party  ignores 
Christianity  in  its  public  functions.  If  this  is 
not  a  Christian  country,  then  there  is  none  on 
this  earth.  If  the  American  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  does  not  resent  this  piece  of  cowardice 
at  the  polls,  it  will  be  because  the  Democrats 
will  snub  them  still  worse  than  the  Republi¬ 
cans  did. 


The  Critic  has  recently  taken  pains  to  verify 
sundry  large  gifts  to  American  colleges  by 
writing  to  the  donors,  reputed  or  real,  with 
the  result  of  an  array  of  large  gifts  during  the 
last  decade  or  two,  not  equalled  or  approached 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  sum 
of  these  contributions  is  more  than  fifty-two 
millions,  and  it  is  probable,  were  the  recital 
really  exhaustive  of  all  gifts  to  education, 
this  enormous  amount  would  be  nearly 
doubled.  There  is  no  mention  here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  Fairweatber  estate,  as  yet  un¬ 
distributed,  but  amounting  to  six  or  eight 
millions;  or,  of  the  gifts  of  the  Astors,  Browns 
of  Lenox,  Tilden,  Dodge,  Crerar,  Cainegie, 
and  others  to  institutions  and  to  found  libra¬ 
ries.  Though  very  imperfect,  the  record  is 
worth  repeating : 

Stephen  Girard,  to  Girard  College,  $8,000,- 
000;  John  D.  Rockefeller,  to  Chicago  Univer 
sity,  $7,000,000;  George  Peabody,  to  various 
foundations,  $6,000,000;  Leland  Stanford,  to 
Stanford  University,  $5,000,000,  one-half  in 
lands  and  equipments;  Asa  Packer,  to  Lehigh 
University,  $3,500,000;  Paul  Tulane,  to  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  $2,500,000;  Isaac 
Rich,  to  Boston  University,  $2,000,000;  and 
Jonas  G.  Clark,  to  Clark  University,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  $3,000,000.  The  Vanderbilt 
family  have  contributed  $1,775,000  to  Vander¬ 
bilt  University  at  Nashville.  The  University 
of  California  including  the  Lick  Observatory,, 
has  received  from  James  Lick  $1,600,000. 
John  C.  Green  wisely  put  his  $1,500,000  into 
Princeton,  one  of  the  oldest  foundations. 
William  C.  De  Pauw  gave  to  Asbury  Univer¬ 
sity  $1,500,000,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
institution  took  his  name.  The  Drexel  Indus 
trial  School  of  Philadelphia  received  $1,500,- 
000  from  the  founder,  A.  J.  Drexd,  and  the 
School  of  Applied  Sciences  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
received  a  like  sum  from  Leonard  Case.  Peter 
Cooper  put  $1,200,000  into  the  Cooper  Union; 
while  Ezra  Cornell  and  Henry  W.  Sage  put 
each  $1,100,000  into  Cornell  University.  Other 
contributions  in  smaller  amounts  have  been 
made.  The  late  Charles  Pratt  gave  $2,700,000 
to  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  To  the 
Trade  School  of  New  York  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
gave  $500,000  for  endowment;  and  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Aucbmuty  added  $100,000  to 
the  endowment,  and  $250, (MO  more  for  equip¬ 
ment.  As  this  record  shows,  many  of  the 
multi-millionaires  have  contributed  liberally 
to  the  cause  of  education. 


The  North  and  West  is  doubtless  a  loyal 
sheet.  Yet  it  ventures  to  intimate  that  Sara¬ 
toga  rulings  have  their  limitations— in  fact, 
only  lie  against  or  exclude  such  “mothers  in 
Israel”  as  sessions  and  people  do  not  care  to 
bear : 

That  deliverance  of  the  General  Assembly 
forbidding  women  to  occupy  the  pulpit  will 
not  be  strictly  interpreted  when  the  mothers 
in  Israel  have  something  to  say  that  the  Ses¬ 
sion  and  people  want  to  hear.  We  do  not 
ordain  the  gentler  sex.  They  do  not  ask  it. 
But  this  matter  may  be  wisely  left  to  the 
good  judgment  of  the  churches. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 

SUNDAY.  JULY  18.  1896. 

XXVIII  —THE  GRACIOUS  INVITATION 
AND  THE  SUPREME  DUTY. 

Matthew  zi.  25-30;  Luke  x.  17  37. 

How  long  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  lasted 
we  do  not  know  ;  so  small  and  so  much  sub 
divided  a  field  need  not  have  occupied  them 
long,  especially  as  the  field  had  already  been 
wtli  prepared  by  the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist.  If  the  conjecture  of  last  week  as  to 
the  date  is  correct  it  may  have  lasted  only 
during  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  vii).  The  Seventy 
met  Him  at  a  certain  undesignated  rendezvous, 
bringing  tidings  of  success  (Luke  x  17),  which 
filled  our  Lord  with  a  holy  exultation  (vs.  i8). 
Here,  for  the  last  time  in  his  history,  flashed 
out  that  high,  yet  artless  joy,  which  so 
characterized  His  early  ministry.  He  gave 
thanks  to  God  who,  though  He  had  hidd*-n 
the  mysteries  of  His  kingdom  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  the  proud-heaited  rabbis,  had 
revealed  them  unto  “babes,”  the  humble  and 
unpretending  ones,  who,  opening  their  hearts 
to  love  of  Him,  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
truth  of  God  (vs.  21). 

The  exclamation  of  verse  18  must  be  studied 
with  this  holy  exultation  of  our  Lord  in  mind 
In  the  power  of  Hv  disciples  over  the  physical 
ills  of  life  (of  which  demoniac  possession. 

17,  was  the  most  mysteriously  terrible)  Jesus 
may  well  have  seen  the  final  overthrow  of  a 
being  to  whom  all  physical  evils  were  directly 
traced  (xiii.  16 ;  Mark  ix.  17,  22 ;  2  Cor.  xii 
7,  etc.  Observe  that  in  the  next  verse 
power  over  physical  enemies  only  is  certainly 
contemplated.)  Yet  we  may  possibly  find  in 
this  expression  pomething  more  than  that 
Recalling  to  mind  the  prologue  to  the  Book  of 
Job,  how  Satan  there  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  “sons  of  God,”  in  special  charge  over  the 
inhabitants  of  earth,  with  free  access  to  the 
courts  of  heaven,  and  how  he  appears  there 
to  have  perverted  his  trust,  desiring  only  to 
prove  men  wicked,  though  able  to  tempt  them 
to  sin  only  through  physical  ills,  we  may,  per 
haps,  see  in  this  expression  of  our  Lord  a  lit 
eral  fact,  that  from  this  time  the  power  of 
evil  was  broken  and  Satan  forever  excluded 
from  the  presence  of  God.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
it,  for  our  Lord  hastens  to  show  that  this  is 
of  minor  importance.  If  the  names  of  men 
are  written  in  heaven,  if  they  are  actually  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ  and  members  of  the  kingdom, 
Satan  cannot  harm  them,  wherever  his  seat 
or  power  may  be.  No  evil,  temporal  or  eter¬ 
nal,  can  do  them  real  harm. 

It  is  very  impressive  that  in  this  moment  of 
exultation  Christ  asserts  and  explains  His  rela 
tionship  to  God.  It  is  a  filial  relation,  “the 
fatherly,  grace- bestowing  love  of  God”  is  His, 
and  Hie  the  attitude  of  filial  trust  and  filial 
obedience.  He  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  pecu 
liar  sense,  and  He  here  proves  it  by  showing 
that  He  alone  knows  what  (not  who)  the 
Father  is  (understands  the  character  of  the 


Father,  compare  Matt.  xi.  27),  and  the  Father 
alone  knows  what  (not  who)  the  Son  is,  un- 
derstan  is  His  character  and  the  significance 
of  His  work.  (The  pronouns  are  indeed 
masculine  in  Greek,  because  the  neuter  pro 
nouns  would  refer,  not  to  the  character  of  a 
pernon,  but  to  the  category  of  the  subject  as 
Wendt  points  out.  The  parallel  passage 
already  referred  to  makes  it  clear  that  the 
English  pronoun  should  be  neuter.) 

Verses  23  24  refer  to  the  blessedness  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ  in  living  in  the  very  time, 
not  only  when  the  power  of  Satan  was  actually 
broken,  but  also  when  He  lived  who  alone 
could  give  a  true  revelation  of  the  character 
of  God. 

The  parallel  passage  (Matt,  xi  25-30)  inserts 
here  our  Lord’s  gracious  invitation  to  share 
His  yoke  (vs.  28  30).  In  filial  meekness  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  com¬ 
panionship  and  brotherhood  of  Jesus,  whose 
delight  it  was  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father, 
all  woes  are  alleviated,  all  burdens  made  light. 

Several  months  (from  November  to  Febru¬ 
ary,  perhaps)  Jesus  passed  in  this  well-pre¬ 
pared  district,  instructing  His  disciples,  espe 
cially  in  the  newly  opened  truth  of  the  suffer 
ing  Messiah,  and  giving  to  them  and  to  the 
multitudes  who  followed  Him  (already  for  the 
most  part  believers)  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  characteristics  of  discipleship,  in  self  sac¬ 
rifice  and  in  ethical  principles ;  His  many  par¬ 
ables  being  chiefly  of  grace  or  of  warning, 
rather  than,  as  in  earlier  times,  explanatory 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  parables 
of  this  period  not  only  illustrated  the  truth 
indicated  by  three  incidents  in  our  last  lesson, 
that  the  calling  and  ministry  of  God  demand 
the  entire  mao,  but  poured  a  flood  of  light 
upon  it.  It  was  called  forth  by  a  lawyer, 
not  one  of  the  Sanhedrin,  nor  even  a  Jerusa¬ 
lem  scribe,  but  a  Perean  rabbi  who  desired, 
not  to  tempt  in  our  sense,  but  after  the  com¬ 
mon  rabbinical  habit,  to  test  by  subtle  disputa¬ 
tion  the  abilities  of  a  rival  teacher.  He  asked 
what  was  required  of  one  who  would  have 
eternal  life.  He  had  no  sense  of  sin,  the 
question  was  to  him  a  purely  theoretical  one, 
but  his  answer  to  the  question  by  which  (in 
true  rabbinical  fashion)  Jesus  responded  to  his 
question,  showed  that  He  had  not  only 
studied  the  Mosaic  law  with  care,  but  had 
deeply  penetrated  its  spirit.  His  answer  was 
entirely  right.  There  was  no  irony  in  Jesus’ 
rejoinder.  “This  do  and  thou  shale  live,”  for 
if  eternal  life  were  to  be  won  by  good  works, 
it  would  be  w  n  by  works  done  in  the  spirit 
of  energizing  love  which  He  had  here  de 
scribed.  Perhaps  the  lawyer  thought  that 
Jesus  did  not  Himself  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  regulating  life  by  such  motives;  be  asked 
(still  testing,  not  carping)  the  great  question 
of  the  religioua  life  on  its  practical  side— Who 
is  my  neighbor?  The  answer  was  given  in 
the  marvellous  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Luke  X.  25  37) — the  traveller  despoiled, 
wounded  by  highwaymen,  passed  by  in  heart 
less  indifference  by  men  whose  profession  was 
religion,  and  succored  by  a  despised  Samari 
tan.  The  lawyer’s  inquiry  was  transposed  in 
the  question  with  which  Jesus  closed  the 
lovely  story  ;  “Which  of  these  three,  thinkest 
thou,  proved  neighbor  to  him  that  fell  among 
the  robbers?”  and  the  quick  response,  “He 
that  showed  mercy  on  him,”  showed  that  the 
questioner  had  gained  new  light.  He  saw  that 
love,  the  spirit  of  service,  was  the  basis  of 
men’s  r>  lations  one  to  another,  and  that  the 
real  question  is  not,  “Who  is  my  neighbor?” 
but  “  Whose  neighbor  «m  I?”  Love  is  ever 
reaching  out  for  opportunities  to  do  service 
and  transforms  all  duty  into  privilege. 

The  etory  may  have  been  told  at  that  mid 
period  of  the  Perean  ministry  when  Jesus  was 


on  His  way  to  Jerusalem  (chaps,  ix.,  x  ). 
The  company  may  have  been  journeying  along 
the  very  scene  of  the  story,  that  robber  in¬ 
fested  bill  road  that  leads  up  with  the  steep 
ascent  of  three  thousand  feet  in  twenty  miles, 
from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem, 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

David,  King  Overall  Israel. 

2  Samuel  v.  1-12. 

Golden  Text. —David  went  on  and  grew 
great,  and  the  Lord,  God  of  hosts,  was  with 
him. — 2  Samuel  v.  10. 

It  was  probably  after  the  reconquest  of  the 
territory  of  Israel  by  Abner,  mentioned  in 
our  last  lesson,  that  an  outbreak  occurred  be¬ 
tween  Ishbosheth’s  army  and  David’s,  result 
ing  in  the  death  of  David’s  cousin,  the 
doughty  warrior,  Asahel,  and  the  rout  of 
Abner’s  army  (2  Sam.  ii  12-32).  Then  came 
on  the  civil  war  (iii.  1),  which  had  been  de¬ 
layed  five  and  a  half  years  by  the  obedience 
of  David  to  God’s  command  to  confine  his 
rule  to  Judah.  It  was  brought  to  a  close 
through  Ishbosheth’s  weak  and  irrational 
suspicions  of  Abner,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  revolted  to  David  (verses  6-21),  fatally 
weakening  Ishbosbeth’s  cause.  This  weak 
king  was  finally  murdered  by  his  own  sub¬ 
jects  (iv.  5  8).  Abner  bad  already  been 
treacherously  slain  by  Joab,  David’s  cousin 
and  general,  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of 
bis  brother  Asahel  (iii.  22-34). 

Our  lesson  opens  with  the  submission  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  David  (v.  1)  after 
Isbbosbeth’s  death.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
descendant  of  Saul  remaining,  Mephibosbetb, 
Jonathan’s  son  (iv.  4),  but  he  was  a  child 
and  a  cripple,  and  it  was  clearly  evident, 
even  if  prophecy  had  not  shown  David  to  be 
the  choice  of  God,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom  depended  upon  a  strong  ruler,  such 
David  was.  The  nation  now  remembered 
how,  in  past  times  (at  least  fifteen  years  be 
fore),  David  had  been  Saul’s  general  and  their 
leader  in  many  brilliant  achievements,  and 
the  slumbering  consciousr  ess  that  David  was 
Jehovah’s  choice  now  became  active  in  the 
popular  mind  (v.  2). 

The  elders  of  Israel  were  tribal  officials, 
such  as  the  Eistern  tribes  have  at  the  present 
day  (Gen.  1.  7;  Deut.  xxxi.  28;  1  Sam.  xvi. 
4,  etc  ).  The  league,  or  covenant,  which 
David  made  with  them  (2  Sam.  v.  3),  shows 
that  David  was  not  an  absolute  despot  like 
most  Oriental  monarchs ;  his  monarchy  was  a 
limited  one— he  recognized  that  he  had  obli¬ 
gations  to  bis  people,  as  well  as  they  to  him. 
The  covenant  was  made  “before  the  Lord,” 
that  is,  in  the  solemn  presence  of  the  priests, 
Abiathar  and  Zadok.  This  was  David’s  third 
anointing  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13;  2  Sam.  ii.  4). 
From  1  Chronicles  xii.  23-40  we  learn  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  movement. 

The  “thirty  years"  of  verse  4  of  our  lesson 
refers  to  his  anointing  at  Hebron,  as  is  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  next  verse. 

Jerusalem  was  still  a  fortress  of  the  Jebu- 
sites.  It  was  a  nearly  impregnable  citadel, 
and  had  never  been  conquered  by  Israel  The 
message  of  the  Jebusites  (vs.  6)  may,  perhaps, 
mean  that  the  fortress  was  so  strong  that  the 
blind  and  the  lame  could  keep  it.  Neverthe¬ 
less  (vs.  7)  David  d  d  succeed  in  taking  the 
stronghold  of  Zion,  the  highest  part  of  the 
city,  overlooking  Mount  Moriah,  afterward 
the  site  of  the  Temple. 

Verse  8  is  probably  a  soldier’s  proverb,  one 
of  those  plays  upon  words  of  which  Egyptian 
people  were  very  fond,  and  of  which  the 
Hebrew  Bible  has  almost  countless  instances. 

I  Evidently  the  Jebusite  taunt  passed  into  a 
by  word.  The  italics  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  are,  of  course,  a  mere  conjecture.  It 
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appears,  however,  that  David’s  counsel  was  to 
attempt  the  assault  hy  way  of  some  gully 
formed  hy  the  spring  torrents.  Joab  was  the 
first  to  climb  the  rampart,  and  in  consequence, 
was  made  commander-in-chief  (ICbron.  xi.  6). 

From  this  time  David  made  Mount  Zion  his 
capital,  and  began  those  works  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  which  afterward  made  Jerusalem  one  of 
the  noblest  capitals  in  the  world.  Verse  10 
sums  up  a  long  period  of  his  history,  in  which 
he  was  continually  growing  stronger,  being 
guided  and  illumined  by  Ood. 

The  next  verse  tells  of  David’s  alliance  with 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship  which  lasted  for  two  generations, 
by  which,  in  Ood’s  providence,  the  superior 
culture  of  Phoenicia  was  brought  to  infiuence 
the  ruder  life  of  Israel.  .As  yet,  because  David 
was  a  true  lover  of  Ood,  no  evil  infiuenoes 
came  with  the  good  ones.  The  last  verse  of 
our  lesson  shows  that  to  David,  because  he 
did  love  Ood,  was  revealed  something  of  his 
part  in  carrying  out  the  Lord’s  purposes  for 
Israel.  It  is  an  incomparable  blessing  thus  to 
be  an  instrument  of  Ood  in  His  great  plans. 

Gbristlan 

_ Enbcavor 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

EntliiiHiasm. 

July  6.  Jusbua’s  zeal,  .lushua  6 : 12-20. 

7.  Paul’H  zeal.  1  Timothy  6 :  ll-lS. 

8.  David’M  zeal.  Fsalm  51 : 13-19. 

9.  Isaiah's  zeal.  Isaiah  60: 1-11. 

10.  ('aleh's  zeal.  Joshua  14 : 6-14. 

11.  Christ's  zeal.  John  4:31-38. 

12.  Topic- Enthusiasm  in  Christian  service.  Acts 

4 : 13-33.  (Prayer  for  the  International  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Convention.) 

This  topic  is  most  appropriate  in  connection 
with  the  great  convention  at  Washington. 
The  question  will  be  raised  again,  as  it  has 
been  before,  Does  such  a  convention  pay?  It 
may  not  pay  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  will 
demand  a  great  outlay.  But  estimated  in 
comparison  with  many  other  things  for  which 
money  is  freely  spent,  it  will  be  found  to  pay 
a  large  profit. 

A  farmer  thought  the  little  ground  devoted 
to  his  wife’s  fiowers  would  pay  better  if 
planted  with  potatoes.  It  happened  that  he 
had  just  spent  quite  a  sum  for  a  pleasure 
excursion,  for  simply  sight  seeing,  which 
showed  no  money  profit.  When  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  bis  wife  received  pleasure  of  the 
same  kind  many  times  a  day  from  her  fiowers, 
with  almost  no  outlay  of  money ;  that  every 
person  passing  by  found  pleasure  in  seeing 
them,  and  that  her  fiowers  carried  cheer  to 
many  an  invalid,  and  adorned  the  house  of 
Ood,  he  began  to  see  some  profit  in  them. 
And  finally,  he  had  to  confess  that  he  himself 
enjoyed  seeing  them,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  enlarged  the  ground  for  her  and  lent  bis 
assistance. 

Money  is  never  better  spent  than  when  its 
result  is  enthusiasm  in  any  good  cause.  And 
a  convention  that  brings  together  a  hundred 
thousand  young  people,  and  sends  them  home 
enthusiastic  in  Christ’s  service,  is  a  most 
blessed  gathering,  good  for  both  Church  and 
State. 

What  danger  can  there  be  in  enthusiasm  for 
Christian  Endeavor?  If  there  should  be  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  anything,  it  should  be  in  Christ’s 
work.  When  we  consider  what  Christian  en¬ 
thusiasm  is,  its  nature  and  source  and  results, 
we  shall  not  only  not  be  afraid  of  it,  but  pray 
for  it  and  promote  it  at  almost  any  cost. 

The  word  enthusiasm  means,  one  in  Ood, 
or  Ood  in  one.  It  is  the  same  as  that  ex 
pression  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Acts, 
which  gives  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the 
Apostles  and  of  the  growth  of  the  early 
Church  ;  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 


This  showed  itself  in  their  faces  and  in  their 
speech  and  acts;  they  were  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  Ood,  and  were  possessed  with  His 
power.  The  same  enthusiasm  appears  in 
every  revival  of  religion,  and  wherever  Chris¬ 
tians  gather  together  and  the  Spirit  comes 
among  them  and  fills  them.  Eyes  are  open 
to  see  the  truth,  ears  to  hear  it,  mouths  to 
speak  it,  and  hearts  to  feel  it.  Men  are  con¬ 
victed  of  sin  before  it,  and  Satan  trembles  and 
fiees  away. 

In  our  lesson  this  idea  of  enthusiasm  is  well 
illustrated.  The  same  Peter  who  denied  hie 
Lord  when  He  was  on  trial  before  the  high 
priest,  is  now  himself  before  the  same  tribu 
nal ;  but  what  a  change  has  come  over  the 
man.  The  secret  is  plain,  he  is  now  full  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Ever  since  the  Spirit  was 
poured  out  at  Pentecost  he  has  been  another 
man,  and  now  be  is  the  boldest  of  the  bold. 
He  had  just  healed  an  impotent  man  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  boldly  confesses  that  in 
the  name  of  Him  whom  they  crucified  and 
whom  Ood  raised  from  the  dead,  this  man  was 
made  whole,  and  that  there  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven  in  which  is  salvation  from  sin. 

The  priests  had  to  marvel  at  the  boldness 
and  eloquence  of  Peter  and  John  also,  recog 
nizing  them  as  men  who  bad  been  with  Jesus 
whom  they  bad  condemned  and  slain.  Not 
daring  to  use  violence  with  them,  because  of 
the  well  known  character  and  infiuence  of  the 
miracle,  they  threatened  them  and  commanded 
them  to  keep  silence  concerning  Jesus. 

But  Peter  and  John  were  also  before  a 
higher  tribunal,  even  in  the  conscious  pres¬ 
ence  of  Ood,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
feared  not  man,  and  could  but  speak  and  act 
as  the  Spirit  moved  them  to  do,  and  accord 
ing  to  the  truth  He  taught  them.  They  must 
obey  Ood  rather  than  man  where  there  came 
a  confiiot  of  authority.  They  must  speak  the 
truth  when  it  was  a  question  between  truth 
and  error.  The  priests  feared  the  people  and 
dared  not  act.  Peter  and  John  feared  God, 
and  they  must  act  without  fear  of  priests  or 
people.  Such  boldness  in  the  truth  does  the 
Holy  Spirit  give.  And  men  will  see  that  Ood 
is  with  those  in  whom  the  Spirit  dwells,  and 
will  fear  and  hear  them. 

When  these  Apostles  came  to  their  own 
brethren,  they  saw  that  Ood  was  fulfilling  in 
them  what  He  bad  prophesied  in  the  second 
psalm,  and  that  He  was  overruling  the  wicked 
ness  of  men  for  His  own  glory,  using  even 
their  anger  to  accomplish  Bis  purpose. 

They  now  pray  for  greater  boldness  to  speak 
in  Jesus’  name.  Their  prayer  was  answered 
in  the  manifest  presence  of  the  Spirit,  filling 
the  very  place  as  well  as  their  hearts.  They 
went  forth  full  of  enthusiasm  and  power.  This 
enduement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  according 
to  the  promise  of  Christ,  and  it  was  in  this 
way  that  He  was  to  be  with  Bis  disciples  un 
til  the  consummation  of  the  age.  This  was 
the  age  of  the  Spirit’s  administration,  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  and  His  indwelling 
was  to  be  its  characteristic  He  would  con¬ 
vict  of  sin,  enlighten  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  renew  hearts,  sanctify  and  comfort 
and  strengthen  and  keep  the  saints  unto  glory. 

The  result  of  His  indwelling  was  that  the 
disciples  were  made  one  in  sympathy  and  love 
and  service,  and  that  they  witnessed  of  Christ 
and  His  resurrection  with  great  power,  and 
the  grace  of  Ood  abounded  towards  them. 

This  enthusiasm  gave  the  disciples  wisdom 
as  well  as  power.  This  was  the  boldness  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Enthusiasm  need 
not  be  feared  because  it  has  its  counterfeit. 
We  must  try  the  spirits,  and  the  test  of  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  presence  and  work  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  concerning  Christ. 

We  do  not  fear  the  sun,  nor  is  its  shining 
the  less  blessed  because  sometimes  fire  be¬ 
comes  uncontrollable.  Fire  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  agents  of  nature,  and  was  given,  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  be  used  for  good.^  In  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Holy  Spirit  we  shall  know 
Christ  and  be  fitted  to  testify  for  Him. 

Let  the  prayers  of  all  Endeavorers  go  up 
that  the  great  convention  may  be  filled  and 
possessed  and  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  great  good  may  follow  it  over  the  world. 


Cbilbrcn’s  2)cpartment. 


LOYAL  AND  TRUE.” 

Our  fathers  have  purchased  with  tears  and  with  blood 
This  beantiful  country  for  freedom  and  Ood; 

Columbia  1  Columbia  I  our  heritage  grand. 

We  love  and  we'll  honor  our  dear  native  land; 

To  thee  our  allegiance  forever  is  due. 

To  Ood  and  omr  country  we're  loyal  and  true. 

The  foes  of  our  country  are  many  and  strong. 

The  powers  of  evil,  of  sin  and  of  wrong; 

Columbia  I  Columbia  I  may  Ood  be  thy  shield. 

His  truth  be  thy  buckler,  the  sword  thou  shalt  wield, 
'^Vith  hearts  full  of  courage  to  dare  and  to  do. 

To  Ood  and  our  country  we're  loyal  and  true. 

Oh,  happy  that  people  whose  Ood  is  the  Lord, 

Who  walk  in  His  counsel,  obeying  His  word; 

Columbia  I  Columbia  1  this  glory  be  thine. 

That  still  thou  shalt  merit  the  blessing  divine. 

And  we,  thy  dear  children,  our  vows  will  renew; 

To  Ood  and  our  country  we're  loyal  and  true. 

Know  ye,  who  would  merit  a  patriot's  reward. 

He  best  serves  his  country  who  best  serves  the  Lord; 
Columbia  1  Columbia !  but  honor  thy  Ood, 

And  He  will  exalt  thee  at  home  and  abroad; 

Then  long  wave  our  banner,  the  red,  white,  and  blue; 
To  Ood  and  our  country  we're  loyal  and  true. 


OIR  INDEPENDENCE  DAY, 

The  anniversary  of  our  national  independ¬ 
ence  draws  near,  and  our  girls  and  boys  will 
try  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  girls  and  boys 
of  the  long  ago.  You  have  celebrated  Flag 
Day,  Washington’s  Birthday,  and  other  na¬ 
tional  holidays  in  the  school  room,  singing  our 
national  songs  and  speaking  pieces  relating  to 
the  freedom  of  our  great  nation.  Now  comes 
the  most  honored  day  of  all,  and  I  know  you 
are  glad  it  comes  in  vacation  time.  You  can 
have  such  a  limitless  place  to  celebrate  it  in. 

Naturally  we  think  of  the  girls  and  boys 
who  helped  to  celebrate  it  the  first  time.  We 
would  like  to  know  what  some  of  their  names 
were,  how  they  looked,  and  what  they  said 
and  did.  No  doubt  they  were  very  much  like 
the  girls  and  boys  of  the  present  time.  But 
they  were  not  united  on  the  great  question  of 
liberty  as  you  are,  for  we  are  told  in  history 
that  there  were  some  boys  who  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  bands  of  ‘'liberty”  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  “king”  on  the  other,  just  as  their 
fathers  did. 

It  is  related  that  at  a  certain  school  for  boys 
in  New  Jersey,  the  preceptor  was  a  loyalist 
and  quite  outspoken  in  his  disapproval  of  the 
Whigs,  who  were  for  liberty.  Tbe  boys  were 
for  “liberty,”  and  they  determined  on  a  public 
punishment  suitable  to  their  ideas  of  justice. 
Those  who  favored  the  “King”  were  called 
“Tories.”  The  boys  prepared  a  large  placard, 
on  which  they  printed  in  large  letters  the 
obnoxious  word,  “TORY,”  and  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  the  dismissal  of  the  school  at 
noon,  they  stealthily  pinned  this  upon  the 
teacher’s  back,  who,  unobservant  of  tbe  trick, 
walked  down  the  street  into  his  house,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  boys  marching  in  procession  be¬ 
hind  him,  at  a  safe  distance  from  bis  cane. 
This  school-boy  trick,  however,  led  to  the 
dismissal  of  their  preceptor  from  his  position, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  youthful 
patriots. 

Crispus  Attuck’s  name  has  been  handed 
down  in  history  as  the  first  person  to  fall  in 
the  Revolution,  but  Bezekiab  Butterwortb, 
in  his  “Patriotic  Schoolmates”  says:  “The 
first  person  to  fall  in  the  Revolution  was  a 
little  boy  named  Christopher  Snyder,  whose 
mother  was  a  widow,  and  who,  following  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  fell,  mortally  wounded  by 
a  musket  fired  into  a  crowd  of  boy  patriots. 
At  bis  funeral  six  hundred  boy  patriots  gath¬ 
ered  around  his  body  as  an  escort.  Tbe  bells 
tolled,  business  was  closed,  and  some  fifteen 
hundred  people  followed  tbe  first  martyr  to 
his  grave.  ” 
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It  was  a  boy  who  was  the  first  to  make 
known  that  the  bill  for  the  Declaration  of  In 
dependence  had  passed.  Congress  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  with  closed  doors,  while  an  excited  mul¬ 
titude  stood  outside.  The  old  bellman  was  up 
in  the  steeple,  ready  to  ring  the  bell  the 
moment  events  turned.  He  had  stationed  a 
boy  to  give  him  a  signal,  and  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  boy  ran  up  into  the  belfry 
shouting,  as  be  went,  “Passed  I  It  has  passed  !” 
We  would  all  like  to  know  the  name  of  that 
boy. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Townsend  has  published  a 
unique  collection  of  facts  regarding  the 
“Declaration  of  Independence.”  He  says  it 
was  given  to  the  world  on  Monday,  the  8th  of 
July,  1776,  with  but  two  signatures,  John 
Hancock,  President  of  the  Congress,  and 
Charles  Thompson,  Secretary.  The  signatures 
of  forty-five  delegates  were  affixed  to  a  copy 
of  the  original  paper  on  Tuesday  the  2nd  of 
August,  1776.  He  says:  There  was  not  a 
bearded  face  among  all  the  signers,  they  are 
recorded  as  having  had  “smooth  faces.” 

Benedict  Arnold,  he  says,  was  not  the  first 
and  only  traitor  during  the  Revolution.  His 
predecessor  in  that  “Judas”  office  was  Dr. 
Benjamin  Church  of  Raynham,  Mass., arrested, 
tried,  and  imprisoned  at  Cambridge,  Mass  , 
1775.  He  bad  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  and  was  trusted  as  an 
ardent  patriot. 

What  a  terrible  thing  to  be  a  traitor  to  one’s 
country !  In  your  schools  you  are  taught  to 
honor  the  flag  of  our  country,  and  in  your  ex¬ 
ercises  on  “Children’s  Day,”  loyalty  to  your 
country  goes  hand  in  band  with  loyalty  to 
your  God.  With  your  hymns  of  faith  and 
love  to  Him  you  also  sing  the  glories  of  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

Do  you  know  that  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote 
that  song  very  early  one  morning,  using  s 
barrel  head  for  a  table  and  the  backs  of  old 
letters  for  the  paper  to  put  his  thoughts  on? 
They  had  feared  during  the  night  that  the 
British  had  gained  the  victory,  but  when 
daylight  came  the  soldiers  saw  the  dear  flag 
of  liberty  still  waving  in  the  air.  A  friend 
took  the  poem  to  the  office  of  “The  American.” 
AH  the  editors  and  printers  were  with  the  sol 
diers,  and  the  only  man  in  the  office  was  Sam 
uel  Sands.  He  was  feeling  so  sorry  because 
he  could  not  go  and  fight  with  the  others! 
But  he  was  a  very  short  man,  and  they  would 
not  take  him.  What  a  wonderful  act  of  a  good 
providence  it  was  that  he  should  have  been 
there  to  strike  that  song  off  as  a  handbill,  to 
be  oiroulated  all  over  the  country.  He  did  a 
service  for  his  country  that  will  never  be  lost 
sight  of. 

You  are  loyal  to  your  country,  girls  and 
boys,  and  feel  that  you  would  give  your 
selves,  perhaps,  to  preserve  its  honor  if  you 
were  called  to  do  so.  You  would  like  to 
prove  your  allegiance  to  it.  Thank  God  for 
peace  and  that  yon  are  not  called  to  defend  it 
by  military  skill.  But  this  beautiful  country 
is  full  of  evil.  Be  loyal  to  it  and  to  your  God 
by  taking  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  fighting 
in  Jasus’  name  for  right  and  justice  toward 
God  and  man. 

What  a  great  army  of  Christian  Endeavor- 
era  there  are  enrolled  as  soldiers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ!  We  feel  assured,  thanks  be  to 
God,  that  they  will  gain  a  good  victory  over 
sin,  and  that  this  great  nation  will  be  the 
Lord’s.  May  He  hasten  that  good  time  when 
we  shall  “Stand  fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty 
where  with  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be 
not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.  ” 

PRUE  ESTIMATE  OF  WASHINGTON, 

Little  sister  asked  about  Washington,  say¬ 
ing,  “Fe  was  not  a  king,  was  he?” 

“No,”  said  Prue  thoughtfully,  “but  be  was 
a  king  in  hit  heart." 


THINGS  JOHN  BURROUGHS  LE.4RNE1)  IN 
HIS  COUNTRY  WALKS. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  bees  hurrying  home 
when  there  is  a  thunder-storm  approaching. 
They  come  piling  in  till  the  rain  is  upon  them. 
Those  that  are  overtaken  by  the  storm  doubt 
lees  weather  it  as  best  they  can  in  the  shelter 
ing  trees  or  grass.  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
bee  ever  gets  lost  by  wandering  into  strange 
and  unknown  parts.  With  their  myriad  eyes 
they  see  everything ;  and  then  their  sense  of 
locality,  very  acute,  is,  indeed  one  of  their 
ruling  traits.  When  a  bee  marks  the  place  of 
bis  hive,  or  a  bit  of  good  pasturage  in  the 
fields  or  swamps,  or  the  bee  hunter’s  box  of 
honey  on  the  bills,  or  in  the  woods,  he  re¬ 
turns  to  it  as  unerringly  as  fate. 

The  successful  berry  picker,  like  Walton’s 
angler,  is  born,  not  made.  It  is  only  another 
kind  of  angling.  In  the  same  field  one  boy 
gets  big  berries,  and  plenty  of  them ;  another 
wanders  up  and  down  and  finds  only  a  few 
little  ones.  He  cannot  see  them  ;  be  does  not 
know  how  to  divine  them  where  they  lurk 
under  the  leaves  and  vines.  As  there  are 
blunt  eyes  who  see  nothing  clearly,  so  there 
are  blunt  figures  who  can  touch  nothing  deftly 
or  gently. 

It  looked  very  much  as  if  the  chipmunks 
had  learned  to  play  tag.  Round  and  round 
they  would  go,  first  one  taking  the  lead,  then 
another,  all  good  natured  and  gleeful  as  school 
hoys.  There  is  one  thing  about  a  chipmunk 
that  is  peculiar:  be  is  never  more  than  one 
jump  from  home.  Make  a  dive  at  him  any¬ 
where.  and  in  he  goes.  He  knows  where  the 
hole  is  even  when  it  is  covered  up  with 
leaves.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  be  has 
bis  own  sense  of  humor  and  fun,  as  what 
squirrel  has  not?  I  have  watched  two  red 
squirrels  for  a  half  hour  coursing  through  the 
large  trees  by  the  roadside  where  branches 
interlocked,  and  engaged  in  a  game  of  tsg 
as  obviously  as  two  boys.  As  soon  as  the 
pursuer  bad  come  up  with  the  pursued,  and 
virtually  touched  him,  the  palm  was  his,  and 
away  he  would  go,  taxing  bis  wits  and  his 
speed  to  the  utmost  to  elude  his  fellows. 

How  many  a  chapter  of  natural  history 
might  be  written  on  “Life  Under  a  Stone,”  so 
many  of  our  smaller  creatures  take  refuge 
I  here— ants,  crickets,  spiders,  wasps,  bum¬ 
ble-bees,  mice,  toads,  snakes,  newts,  etc. 
What  do  these  things  do  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  stones?  A  stone  makes  a  good 
roof,  a  good  shield ;  it  is  water-proof,  and 
until  the  season  becomes  too  rigorous,  frost 
proof,  too.  The  field  mouse  wants  no  better 
place  to  nest  than  beneath  a  large,  fiat  stone. 
The  “solitary  bee,”  with  the  bronze  or  copper 
bottom,  builds  under  a  stone.  Its  nests  con 
sists  of  four  cells,  built  in  succession  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  tunnel.  The  cells  are  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  the  nest  I  saw  was  made  of  sec¬ 
tions  cut  from  the  leaf  of  the  maple,  cut  with 
mandible  of  the  bee,  which  work  precisely 
like  shears.  I  have  seen  the  bee  at  work  cut¬ 
ting  out  these  pieces.  She  moves  through 
the  leaf  like  the  hand  of  the  tailor  through  a 
piece  of  cloth. 

How  the  nocturnal  insects,  the  tree-crickets 
and  katydids,  fail  as  the  heat  fails!  They  are 
musicians  that  play  fast  or  slow,  strong  or 
feeble,  just  as  the  beat  of  the  season  waxes  or 
wanes ;  and  they  play  as  long  as  life  lasts ; 
when  their  music  ceases  they  are  dead.  The 
katydids  begin  in  August  and  cry  with  great 
vigor  and  spirit,  “Katydid,”  “Katydid,”  or 
“Katydidn’t.”  Towards  the  last  of  September 
they  bave  taken  in  sail  a  good  deal,  and  cry 
simply,  “Katy,”  “Katy,”  with  frequent  pauses 
and  resting  spells.  In  October  they  languidly 


gasp  “Kate,”  “Kate,”  “Kate,”  and  before  the 
end  of  the  month  they  become  entirely  inaudi¬ 
ble.  Those  cousins  of  “Katy,”  the  little  green 
tree  crickets,  fail  in  the  same  way. 

There  are  no  weeds  so  persistent  and  lasting 
and  universal  as  the  grasses.  Grass  is  the 
natural  covering  of  the  fields.  We  crop  it 
and  mow  it  year  after  year,  and  yet  if  the 
season  favors,  it  is  sure  to  come  again.  Fields 
that  bave  never  known  the  plow,  and  never 
been  seeded  by  man,  are  yet  covered  with 
grass.  And  in  human  nature,  too,  weeds  are 
by  no  means  in  the  ascendant,  troublesome  as 
they  are.  The  good,  green  grass  of  love  and 
truthfulness  and  common  sense  are  more  uni¬ 
versal  and  crowd  the  idle  weeds  to  the  wall. 
But  weeds  have  this  virtue,  they  are  not  easily 
discouraged  ;  they  never  lose  heart  entirely  ; 
they  die  game.  If  they  cannot  have  the  best, 
they  will  take  up  with  the  poorest;  if  fortune 
is  unkind  to  them  to  day,  they  hope  for  better 
luck  to  morrow ;  if  they  cannot  laud  it  over 
a  corn  hill,  they  will  sit  humbly  at  its  foot 
and  accept  what  comes;  in  all  cases  they 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 


H.  M.  STANLEY  AND  THE  CAT. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Ladies’  Kennel 
Journal,  there  is  a  cat  story  connected  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley.  When 
the  African  traveller  was  writing  his  book 
entitled,  “Through  the  Dark  Continent,”  he 
was  living  in  Sackville  Street,  and  used  often, 
from  want  of  a  fiat  surface,  to  spread  his 
maps  and  charts  upon  the  fioor.  One  day 
the  cat  of  the  bouse,  which  had  taken  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  liking  for  the  great  explorer  and 
passed  most  of  her  time  in  his  rooms,  went  to 
sleep  on  the  chart  that  was  spread  out  on  the 
hearthrug.  By-and  bye  the  chart  was  wanted, 
and  one  of  Stanley’s  assistants  was  going  to 
turn  puss  off  it,  when  “the  man  who  found 
Livingstone”  stopped  him.  “  Don’t  disturb  the 
cat,”  he  said;  “we  can  get  on  without  the 
chart  till  she  wakes  up.  If  you  only  knew 
how  good  the  sight  of  that  English  cat,  cosily 
curled  up  in  front  of  a  fire,  is  to  me,  you 
would  never  let  her  move  from  where  she  is.” 
The  great  traveller  had  just  come  back  from 
a  weary  and  trying  time  among  uncivil  zed 
tribes,  and  among  wild  and  rough  surround¬ 
ings,  the  very  opposite  of  refined  and  culti¬ 
vated  England,  and  the  sleeping  cat.  resting 
so  comfortably  before  the  hearth,  was  to  him 
the  symbol  of  comfortable  security,  of  peace, 
and  of  home.  So  puss  slept  on  and  finished 
her  nap,  all  unconscious  of  the  pleasure  the 
eight  of  her  comfortable  figure  afforded  to 
the  travel-wearied  explorer  on  whose  property 
she  was  so  unceremoniously  trespassing. 


WHERE  MARTHA  SLEPT. 

Mary  and  Martha,  two  little  sist’rs,  had 
been  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  big  bed, 
where  they  slept  togther. 

“I  sleep  on  the  front  side,”  announced  Mary, 
with  an  air  of  importance.  “And  where  do 
you  sleep,  Martha?”  inquired  the  visitor. 

“I  sleep  where  Mary  doesn’t,”  replied  Mar¬ 
tha,  with  a  rueful  glance  at  her  restless  little 
sister. —Round  Table. 


A  QUEER  NEST. 

A  natural  curiosity  has  been  discovered  at 
Solothurn,  Switzerland,  the  centre  of  a  large 
watch  manufacturing  district.  It  is  the  nest 
of  a  wagtail,  built  wholly  of  long,  spiral  steel 
shavings,  without  the  least  part  of  vegetable 
or  animal  fibre  used  in  its  construction.  The 
steel  shavings  are  half  a  millimetre  thick, 
and  about  twelve  centimetres  long.  The  nest 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 
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The  Log  of  the  Lady  Grey. 

BV  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  THE  CRUISE  WAS  PLANNED. 

The  children  lived  in  a  pretty  Southern  city 
which  we  may  call  Two  Rivers.  They  had 
been  in  the  habit  cf  going  North  every  year, 
but  when  Papa  D.  bought  the  “Lady  Grey,”  it 
was  proposed  that  a  number  of  short  voyages 
should  take  the  place  of  the  usual  long  jour¬ 
ney. 

“There  is  the  old  Government  Hospital  at 
Portsmouth,”  said  Papa  D. ,  when  the  plan 
was  being  talked  over.  “We  could  get  a 
permit  to  occupy  it,  and  might  make  it  our 
headquarters  while  cruising  about.” 

“But  is  not  the  hospital  all  falling  into 
ruin?”  asked  Mamma  D. ,  doubtfully. 

“We  might  go  and  see,”  suggested  Mamma 
H.  “The  children  are  looking  rather  pale 
this  warm  spring  weather.  A  short  cruise 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  them.” 

“And  for  my  dollies,  too,”  said  Louie. 
“Mary  Jane  has  been  just  as  pale  as  anything 
ever  since  I  put  her  in  papa’s  new  shower- 
bath,  and  Victoria  is  looking  real  po’ly.  ” 
Louie  had  never  learned  not  to  say  “po’ly" 
like  her  colored  nurse. 

“What  about  school?”  asked  Papa  H.,  smil 
ing. 

“The  dollies  don’t  go  to  school,”  said  Louie. 

“And  as  for  us  — ”  began  Rick. 

“Need  they  lose  much  time?”  interposed 
Mamma  H.  “I  suppose  we  could  run  down 
Friday  and  back  Saturday,”  she  added,  look¬ 
ing  at  Papa  D. 

"With  a  fair  wind,  yes,”  he  replied.  “But 
1  can’t  get  away  this  week  to  take  you.” 

“And  I  must  go  up  country  to  morrow,” 
added  Papa  H.  “However,  Captain  Hamilton 
can  take  you  down,  if  you  like.  The  boys  are 
old  enough  to  help  him  a  little.” 

“I’ll  steer!”  cried  Tom. 

“I’ll  hoist  the  sail!”  cried  Rick. 

“I’ll  tend  centre  board,”  said  Louie  eagerly; 
“and  I  can  pump,  too.” 

“Hoh!  the  Lady  Grey  doesn’t  need  pump 
ing,”  sa'd  Tom.  “She’s  as  tight  as  a  drum.” 

“I’ll  keep  the  log,”  said  Una,  looking  up 
from  her  drawing. 

“The  log  of  the  Lady  Grey!”  exclaimed 
Rick,  admiringly. 

“But  wont  it  be  too  heavy?”  asked  Louie 
doubtfully;  and  when  everybody  laughed,  she 
added,  “You  know  Una  isn’t  very  strong.” 

“It  shall  be  a  very  little  log,  Louie,”  said 
Una.  “I’ll  keep  it  in  my  pocketbook. ” 

“Oh!”  answered  Louie. 

The  Lady  Grey  is  the  tiniest  craft  that 
ever  went  safely  to  sea;  a  “cat  boat,”  Captain 
Hamilton  calls  her,  but  the  children  like 
better  to  call  her  a  yacht,  and  they  boast  that 
she  can  go  nearer  the  wind  and  live  in  a 
heavier  sea  than  anything  else  on  the  river 
Trim  and  white,  her  tall,  slender  mast  glisten 
ing  brightly  in  the  sunrise,  her  sail  tightly 
furled,  she  lies  at  the  wharf,  waiting  for  the 
children. 

And  here  they  come,  though  it  is  long  be¬ 
fore  six  o’clock— Rick  and  Tom  with  gun  and 
fishing  tackle ;  Louie  carrying  Victoria  and 
Mary  Jane,  and  Una  with  her  pocketbook  and 
silver  pencil  The  two  mammas  follow,  loaded 
with  magazines  and  work-baskets.  Captain 
Hamilton  is  busy,  stowing  away  all  sorts  of 
eatables  and  a  barrel  of  water  in  the  fore¬ 
castle. 

Everything  is  ready  but  one,  and  that  the 
most  important  of  all.  There  is  no  wind. 
The  children  look  ruefully  at  one  another. 

“Shall  we  wait  till  next  week?”  asks 
Mamma  D. 
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“Oh,  no,  no!”  cry  all  the  children. 

“We  are  all  ready,”  says  Mamma  H.  “There 
may  be  wind  farther  down  the  river.” 

“If  you  ever  get  there,”  says  Papa  D. ,  who 
has  come  over  from  the  mill  to  see  them  off. 

The  children  were  determined  to  get  there. 
Tom  took  the  helm,  Rick  hoisted  the  sail, 
the  Captain  poled  the  boat  out  from  the 
wharf,  and  Louie  “stood  by”  to  pull  out  the 
pin  and  let  down  the  centre  board.  A  light 
breeze  springing  up  for  a  ii.oment,  the  sail 
filled,  and  merrily  away  they  went,  with 
waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  and  cries 
of  “Goodbye!  Goodbye!"  to  Papa  D.  upon  the 
wharf.  They  were  fairly  out  in  the  channel 
when  suddenly  the  breeze  died  away,  the  sail 
fiapped  heavily  against  the  mast.  It  was  a 
dead  calm. 

The  children  eat  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
kicking  their  heels  and  whistling  for  a  breeze, 
after  the  manner  of  sailors.  Presently  Rick 
went  forward  and  began  to  scratch  the  mast. 

“What’s  that  for,  Rick?”  asked  Una. 

“To  raise  the  wind,”  answered  Rick.  “Old 
sailors  do  that  way,  don’t  they.  Captain  Ham 
ilton?” 

The  Captain  was  busy  filling  bis  pipe.  He 
nodded,  with  a  rather  amused  smile. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what!”  exclaimed  Tom,  eag¬ 
erly.  “Fire  off  your  gun,  Rick!  Fire  it  lots 
of  times!  Don’t  you  know  that  heavy  can 
nonading  brings  on  a  storm?” 

“Hob  !”  said  Rick.  “My  gun’s  not  a  cannon  ” 

“But  we  don’t  want  a  storm,  Rick,”  urged 
Louie.  “Perhaps  your  gun  would  do  for  a 
little  breeze.” 

“Who  votes  for  a  second  breakfast?”  asked 
Mamma  D. 

“I  do!”  cried  all  the  children. 

And  so  the  awning  was  spread  and  the 
table  leaves  raised  on  their  hinges  on  either 
side  of  the  centre  board,  and  a  nice  collation 
set  out. 

“Mamma,”  asked  Louie,  bolding  up  a  bright 
red  radish,  “why  isn’t  this  your  nose?” 

Everybody  laughed.  Louie  looked  around  in 
surprise.  “That’s  a  lildle,”  said  she,  gravi  ly. 

This  was  too  much  for  Rick  and  Tom,  who 
went  into  ecstacies  of  mirth. 

“Louie  meant  to  ask,  ‘When  is  a  nose  not  a 
nose?’  ”  said  Una. 

“Of  course,”  said  Tom.  “0  Louie,  what  a 
riddler  you  are !” 

“Well,”  said  Louie  good  naturedly,  “t>.llone 
yourself,  then.” 

“What  does  the  Lady  Grey  weigh  when  she 
leaves  port?”  asked  Rick. 

“Depends  on  her  cargo,”  said  Mamma  H. 

“No.  it  doesn’t,”  said  Tom  gleefully.  “Oh, 
I  know !” 

“Three  tons,”  said  Louie.  “Papa  said  so  ” 

“Perhaps  she  does,”  said  Riuk ;  “but  that’s 
not  the  answer.” 

“Captain  Hamilton  knows,”  said  Mamma  D. 
“Captain,”  she  called  over  to  where  be  sat  in 
bis  little  nook  in  the  stern,  “bow  much  does 
the  Lady  Grey  weigh  when  she  leaves  port?” 

“I  didn’t  ask  Itotc  mucft,”  interposed  Rick, 
“I  asked  what.” 

Captain  Hamilton  smiled.  “Her  anchor,  I 
reckon,  ma’am.” 

“To  be  sure.”  cried  Louie.  “Why  didn’t  I 
think  of  it?  It’s  just  as  easy  I” 

“When  you  know,”  observed  her  mother. 

“Now  guess  mine,”  said  Una.  “Why  is  a 
shad  like  France  under  the  Empire?” 

“Because  the  Bony  part  is  at  the  head,”  said 
Rick. 

“You  ought  not  to  tell  it  so  quick,”  remon¬ 
strated  Louie. 

“You  couldn’t  have  guessed  it,  any  way,” 
retorted  Tom.  “You  don’t  know  anything 
about  France  under  the  Empire.” 

“Who  can  guess  this?”  asked  Mamma  H. 
“It  is  a  long  one,  so  you  must  pay  attention: 
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"  *  ’Twas  whispered  In  Heaven,  "twaa  muttered  in  Hell, 
And  Echo  causht  family  the  sound  as  it  fell : 

On  the  confines  of  Earth  ’twas  permitted  to  re‘t. 

And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  xis  presence  confessed. 
'Twas  seen  in  the  liantning  and  heard  in  the  thunder, 
’Twill  be  touhd  in  the  Sph-re  when  ’lis  riven  asunder. 
’I’was  allotted  to  man  with  his  earliest  hreath. 

It  assists  at  his  birth  and  attends  him  at  dei^th, 
Presiiies  o’er  h's  happiness,  honor  end  health 
Is  the  prop  of  his  bouse  snd  the  end  of  bts  wealth. 

Ill  the  heaps  of  ttie  miser  ’its  boarded  with  care. 

But  Is  bUi  e  to  he  1  st  In  his  prodigal  Heir ; 

It  begin-  every  hope,  every  wish  it  must  bound. 

It  praj  s  with  the  He'mit.  wi'h  Monarch  Is  crown  d: 
Without  It  he  so  dier  and  sailor  may  roam. 

But  woe  to  the  man  who  expels  it  f  lom  home. 

In  the  whispers  of  co  isclence  ’tls  sure  to  he  found. 

Nor  ev’n  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  is  drown’d : 

’Twill  soften  the  heart,  but  though  deaf  to  the  ear 
’Twill  make  it  acutely  and  constantly  bewr. 

But  in  shade  let  it  rest,  like  a  b-autiful  flower; 

Oh,  breathe  ou  it  softly,  il  dies  in  an  hour.’ 

“That  is  real  pretty,  mamma,”  remarked 
Rick,  “but  I  dont  see  how  anyone  can  guess 
such  a  long  riddle.” 

“It’s  some  letter  or  other,”  observed  Una; 
“those  long  ones  almost  always  are.” 

“Some  letter?  I  do  believe  it  is,”  said  Tom. 
“Now  say  it  over  again,  mamma,  and  we'll 
find  it  out,  sure.” 

Mamma  H.  smiled  and  repeated  the  enigma, 
while  Una  took  out  her  note-book  and  pencil 
and  wrote  down  certain  words,  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  crowding  to  look  over  her  shoulder. 

“It’s  the  letter  H,”  shouted  Tom,  as  the 
last  word  was  spoken.  “See  here  it  is  heaven 
and  hell  and  echo  and  earth.” 

“But  not  in  ocean,”  said  Rick.  “It  can’t 
be  H,  Tom.” 

“And  it  is  in  heir,”  added  Una,  “where 
mamma  says  it  is  ‘sure  to  be  lost.’  ” 

“And  it  isn’t  in  conscience,  either,”  said 
Louie,  “at  least  not  the  way  Una  spells  it. 
Ought  it  to  be  shence,  auntie?” 

Everybody  laughed,  and  Mamma  D.  said : 
“The  enigma  doesn’t  say  it  is  in  consoience, 
but  in  the  whispers  of  conecien'’e.  ’" 

“Then  that  makes  it  all  right,”  said  Rick; 
“and  see  here,  Una,  it  must  be  H,  for  it  sajs 
it  will  make  the  ear  hear,  and  that’s  just 
what  the  letter  H  does.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Tom,  nodding  emphati¬ 
cally,  “but  I  don’t  see  how  you’re . going  to 
get  around  ocean.” 

“Suppose,  instead  of  going  around,  you 
plung  in,”  said  Mamma  H.  “I  said  you  would 
find  it  in  ‘the  depths  of  the  ocean.’  ” 

“But  there’s  the  heir,  yet,”  said  Una, 
laughing,  “how  will  you  dispose  of  him, 
mamma?” 

“Pronounce  him,”  replied  mamma;  “unless 
you  are  a  Cockney,  you’ll  find  that  H  is  ‘sure 
to  be  lost.  ’  ” 

“Then  it  is  H,  sure  enough,”  said  Louie. 
"That’s  a  splendid  riddle,  auntie.  Did  you 
make  it  up?” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  Mamma  H,  smiling. 
"It  was  written  about  seventy  years  ago  by 
Miss  Catherine  Fansbaw,  a  friend  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott.” 

“She  was  pretty  smart,  anyhow,”  observed 
Rick.  “I  am  going  to  learn  that  enigma, 
mamma.  ” 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  well  up  in  the 
sky.  Capain  Hamilton  had  long  ago  finished 
his  breakfast,  which  the  bojs  bad  carried  to 
him  where  be  sat  in  his  little  nook  m  the 
stern,  with  one  band  on  the  tiller,  and  the 
other  bolding  the  great  rope  he  called  the 
sheet,  ready  for  any  stray  bieezs. 

And  now  one  began  to  blow,  and  away  they 
went,  the  Lady  Grey  curtesying  to  the  little 
wavelets,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  faster, 
until  the  breeze  became  a  veritable  wind,  be¬ 
fore  which  the  Lady  Grey  fiew  merrily,  dash¬ 
ing  the  spray  from  her  prow  and  splashing 
the  boys,  who  stood  on  the  little  point  of  deck 
before  the  mast,  bolding  on  by  the  ropes  and 
singing.  Louie  beard  them  from  the  cabin, 
where  she  was  putting  the  dollies  to  sleep, 
and  site  ran  out  to  join  in  the  chorus  with 
Mary  Jane  in  her  arms.  As  she  reached  the 
deck  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  a  little;  the 
Lady  Grey  gave  a  lurch ;  there  was  a  loud 
scream  and  a  sudden  splash  in  the  water. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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The  good  of  a  cycle  is  told 
by  the  price  it  brings. 

The  buyer  pays  $100  for  Col¬ 
umbia  certainty,  and  less 
for  bicycles  of  doubt. 

POPE  MFG.  GO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  BLESSED. 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ” 

"Who  are  they,  mammal  Must  we  live  in 
small  houses  and  wear  poor  clothes  to  be  fit 
for  heaven?” 

"Let  me  tell  you,  Alice,  what  I  saw  while 
visiting  one  winter  in  one  of  our  large  cities. 
I  was  passing  a  very  beautiful  church  one 
Sunday  where  hundreds  of  children  were  en¬ 
tering  the  Sunday-school  rooms.  I  noticed 
one  timid,  thinly-clad  girl,  perhaps  nine  years 
old,  looking  wistfully  toward  the  door  of 
the' primary  room. 

"Many  children  hurried  past  her  and  en¬ 
tered  the  building.  Presently  a  richly-dressed 
girl  walked  briskly  by  me.  When  she  came 
near  the  child  she  hesitated,  then  said:  ‘  You 
are  a  stranger  here,  are  not  you  ?  Were  you 
coming  to  our  Sunday-school?’  The  child 
nodded  ‘Yes,’  but  seemed  to  shrink  away 
from  the  well-clad  speaker.  ‘Come  with  me, 
then.  What  is  your  name?  Nellie?  That  is  a 
lovely  name.  Would  you  mind  carrying  my 
muff?  Put  both  hands  in  it.  Now  I  can 
carry  my  books  much  better.  Let’s  hurry  in, 
as  the  bell  will  ring  very  soon.  ’ 

"They  hastened  into  the  primary-room  and 
I  followed  them.  I  saw  her  keeping  closely 
to  the  waif’s  side  as  they  passed  through  the 
crowd  of  children,  and  heard  her  say,  ‘My 

Sweet 

“  Sweet  sleep,"  restoring  the  ex-  | 
hanstsd  powers  of  nature,  renew-  I 
In*,  energlzin*,  building  up, — can- 
not  be  had  when  the  blood  is  impure,  the  circulation 
sluggish,  the  nerves  and  organs  improperly  nourished 
Sweet  sleep  comes  by  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which 
by  purifying  the  blood,  invigorates  the  system  and  re¬ 
stores  and  quiets  the  nerves.  Remember 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  'True  Blood  Purifier. 


DSIIcs  *6e  only  pills  to  take 

'jPOvI  S  I  Ills  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


name  is  Nettie  Gray.  ’  Then  she  introduced 
her  charge  to  the  teacher,  who  clasped  the 
little  cold  hand  lovingly  and  bid  Nettie  take 
her  near  the  register  and  acquaint  her  with 
the  rules  of  the  class-room. 

"I  noticed  some  little  girls  laugh  and  point 
at  the  stranger’s  thin  calico  dress,  plaid  shawl, 
and  summer  hat,  then  draw  their  warm  win 
ter  clothes  away  from  her  as  she  sat  down 
near  them.  The  lesson  was  about  the  love  of 
Jesus  for  children.  The  stranger  listened 
with  parted  lips  to  the  new  story — to  her — 
that  their  teacher  explained  in  earnest,  sim¬ 
ple  language. 

"Pointing  to  the  bright  picture  of  Jesus 
blessing  little  children,  she  told  them  how  He 
lived  upon  earth  to  teach  children,  as  well  as 
their  elders,  how  to  live  aright ;  that  He  was 
in  heaven  to  be  their  intercessor,  as  well  as 
their  teacher’s,  and  that  every  child’s  prayer 
was  as  dear  to  Him  as  a  minister’s,  teacher’s, 
or  any  other  grown-up  person’s.  No  matter 
how  poor  the  garments,  or  poverty-stricken 
the  home.  He  loves  every  little  girl  or  boy 
just  as  He  did  while  on  earth,  when  the 
disciples  wanted  the  children  to  go  away, 
fearing  they  would  trouble  the  dear  Jesus. 
He  sees  all  that  they  do,  in  the  house  and  out 
of-doors,  or  wherever  they  are,  and  how  we 
act  toward  each  other  at  school,  or  church, 
or  at  our  homes.  How  careful  we  should  be 
not  to  make  the  loving  Christ  sorry !  Yes, 
He  loves  every  child,  but  He  loves  beat  those 
who  give  their  hearts. 

"After  the  closing  exercises,  when  all  were 
dismissed,  Nettie  still  cared  for  the  little 
stranger’s  comfort.  She  whispered  to  her  to 
put  both  bands  within  the  muff,  and  when 
they  reached  the  street,  drew  her  within  the 
shelter  of  her  warm  cape,  as  she  noticed  the 
icy  wind  made  the  thinly-clad  child  shiver. 

"Then  she  questioned  her  about  her  home, 
and  told  her  that  her  mamma  and  she  would 
come  very  soon  to  see  her  sick  mother. 

“When  they  parted  near  Nellie’s  home,  the 
waif  looked  into  the  face  of  her  new  friend 
very  lovingly,  and  said:  ‘You  look  just  like 
the  angel  in  the  church  window,  the  one  that 
is  kneeling,  as  if  praying,  close  to  Jesus.  I 
know  you’re  a  relation  of  His,  you’re  that 
good  and  kind,  and  I’m  going  to  pray  to  Him 
soon’s  I  get  home,  and  I’m  going  to  ask  Him 
to  love  you  better’n  better  every  day.  I 
know  He’ll  do  it.  I  don’t  care  if  my  clothes 
are  poor,  and  some  of  the  girls  laugh  at  my 
old  hat,  I’m  going  to  that  Sunday-school  every 
Sunday  ’cause  you’r  there.  I  want  to  grow 
like  you  and  then  Jesus  will  take  me  in  His 
arms  some  day,  just  like  He  did  the  children 
in  the  lesson  picture.  ’  ” 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  see,”  said  little  Alice,  "al¬ 
though  Nettie  bad  lovely  clothes,  she  had  the 
Bible  ‘poor  in  spirit’  also.  And  if  Nellie  had 
poor  clothes  and  not  a  very  nice  home,  she 
will  have  that  ‘spirit’  pretty  soon,  I  think. 
Then  they  can  both  have  the  ‘kingdom  of 
heaven’  for  theirs  some  day.” — Aunt  Iris  in 
The  Christian  Intelligencer. 


A  clergyman’s  bright  little  boy  has  a  re¬ 
markable  faculty  of  quoting  Scripture.  One 
morning  be  spilled  his  cup  of  milk  on  the 
tablecloth,  and  anticipating  a  reproof,  be 
dropped  his  head  instantly  and  murmured 
“My  tup  runneth  over.” 


STAFF  AND  STILTS. 

Bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  liquor  the  stilts, 
the  former  sustaining  a  man,  the  latter  ele¬ 
vating  him  for  a  fall. 


There  are  two  sisters  so  much  alike  that  the 
younger  is  often  taken  for  the  elder.  Their 
names  are  Wisdom  and  Silence. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“Not  by  coast  defences  and  forts,  not  by 
cannon  and  battleships,  but  only  by  strength¬ 
ening  the  forces  of  good,  can  you  fortify  this 
republic.— Rev.  Donald  MacLaurin. 

“The  patriot  gains  by  becoming  a  Christian, 
and  the  Christian  loses  nothing  by  becoming 
a  patriot.”— Lieutenant-Governor  Wolcott. 

The  Scripture  lesson  for  the  usual  Tuesday 
morning  prayer-meeting,  led  by  Miss  Helen 
Burnet,  was  suggested  by  a  recent  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  B.  S.  Everitt  of  James - 
burg,  N.  J.,  from  Isaiah  lx.  30,  31.  The  chap¬ 
ter  contains  God’s  message  of  comfort  to  His 
people  in  a  time  of  great  discouragement— a 
wonderful  lesson  of  our  strengthlessness  com¬ 
pared  with  almighty  strength,  of  our  insuffi¬ 
ciency  contrasted  with  the  all-suffering  of  our 
Father  and  our  God.  “Waiting  upon  God 
means  worship,  it  means  service,  it  means 
faith.” 

In  addition  to  the  following  requests  for 
special  prayer,  Mrs.  James  named  two  Alaskan 
girls  who  have  been  educated  in  the  East  and 
who  are  in  need  of  divine  guidance  and 
strength  as  they  return  to  their  own  people. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  King  of  Muskogee,  Indian 
Territory,  tells  of  hundreds  of  children  who 
are  under  influences  that  are  Christless,  and 
of  Indians  who  are  being  hurled  into  State¬ 
hood,  totally  unprepared  for  its  responsibili 
ties.  Will  you  pray  for  these? 

Mr.  Hall  at  Ocate,  Canyon  Bonita,  New 
Mexico,  reports:  “The  present  indications  are 
that  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion  at  this  point 
has  come.”  Will  you  unite  your  prayers  with 
those  of  this  missionary  that  this  may  be  the 
case. 

Frederick  Moore,  the  native  assistant  at 
Juneau,  Alaska,  writing  of  the  death  of  a 
Christian  native,  says:  “Oh,  dear  Christian 
friends,  we  need  so  much  of  your  prayers  for 
our  work  here,  that  many  may  come  out  into 
this  blessed  light.  I  ask  you  to  pray  for  me 
also,  that  God  may  use  me  in  many  ways 
among  these  people.” 

Could  our  378  teachers,  with  their  9,326 
pupils  in  the  mission  schools  of  Alaska, 
Indian  Territory,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and 
among  other  nationalities,  overflowing  into 
other  States  and  territories,  also  those  found 
in  the  mountains  of  the  South,  be  gathered  on 
some  Mesa,  some  plaza,  or  on  some  broad 
glacier  of  Alaska,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  with 
their  usual  display  of  the  stars  and  stripes, 
patriotic  songs  and  recitations,  if  there  the 
nation’s  eye  could  behold  this  cosmopolitan 
group,  and  through  the  telephone  the  nation’s 
ear  could  hear  the  pledges  of  loyalty  to  one 
country,  one  flag,  and  one  Lord  over  all,  how 
would  its  heart  be  enlarged  and  its  hope  for 
the  future  of  America  be  assured. 


If  you  feel  “  All  Plajed  Out  ” 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  repairs  broken  nerve  force,  clears  the  brain  and 
strengthens  the  stomach. 
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Mrs.  De  Vore  of  the  Sitka  school,  Alaska, 
tells  us  that  natives  who  visit  the  capital 
beach  their  canoes,  then  kneel  beneath  the 
United  States  flag,  not  in  worship,  but  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  all  that  it  means 
to  them  of  liberty,  Christian  education,  and 
protection,  in  contrast  toj  Russian  slavery  and 
oppression.  None  will  be  more  appreciative 
of  coming  Statehood,  or  render  to  the  central 
power  more  hearty  loyalty  than  these  simple 
people  of  the  Northwest.  The  June  number 
of  The  North  Star  reports  that  on  May  29th 
an  entertainment  was  given  at  the  Sitka 
school,  “consisting  of  patriotic  songs  and 
recitations  appropiate  to  Memorial  Day.  The 
hall  was  decorated  with  flags,  pictures,  yellow 
cedar  boughs,  and  pertinent  mottoes.  In  one 
part  of  the  room  we  noticed  a  group  of  three 
pictures,  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Grant, 
with  the  lettering,  ‘Our  fallen  heroes.’  In 
another  part,  in  artistic  letters,  was  the  motto, 
‘Cheers  for  the  living  ;  tears  for  the  dead.  ’  In 
still  another  place  was  seen  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack 
son’s  portrait,  draped  with  a  beautiful  flag, 
while  under  it  was  the  significant  motto, 
‘Alaska  for  Christ.’  ” 

Our  White  Mountaineers.  — “When  the  stars 
and  stripes  were  raised  over  the  Boys’  Farm 
School  at  Asheville,  the  pupils,  who  were 
grouped  outside  the  building,  saluted  and  re¬ 
peated  the  following  :  ‘I  pledge  allegiance  to 
my  flag  and  the  republic  for  which  it  stands, 
one  nation,  now  and  forever,’  then  sang  with 
vigor  the  well  known  ‘Red,  White,  and  Blue.’ 
Mr.  Polhemus  spoke  for  a  few  moments  on 
the  significance  of  the  occasion,  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  this,  flrst  class  had  enjoyed,  and 
bade  the  pupils  ‘Godspeed’  as  loyal  defenders 
of  the  flag.  Mr.  Jeffrey  followed,  giving  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  school  days  and  valuable  hints 
on  the  study  and  observation  of  nature  during 
vacation.  The  literary  exercises  closed  with 
the  singing  of  ‘America,’  and  a  pic-nic  supper 
followed  the  program.” 

In  another  report  we  have:  “On  historic 
anniversaries  and  national  holidays  we  intend 
to  float  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  each  time 
to  salute  as  when  the  flag  was  flrst  raised  over 
the  building.  It  is  an  impressive  sight  to  see 
eighty  or  more  boys  grouped  in  the  yard, 
gazing  upward  at  ‘Old  Glory,’  and  pledging 
themselves  to  preserve  its  honor  unsullied. 
Such  an  exercise,  we  feel,  cannot  but  help  to 
develop  them  into  loyal  Americans.” 

The  Superintendent  of  one  of  our  schools  in 
the  South  wrote:  “Our  school  was,  perhaps, 
never  better  or  more  harmonious  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Sectarian  prejudice  and  opposition  over¬ 
come,  peace  and  good  will  prevail,  except, 
perchance,  when  political  influence  tempora¬ 
rily  disturbs:  for  example,  one  day  while  a 
teacher  was  busy  with  a  class  in  recitation,  a 
disturbance  was  heard  among  the  boys.  Look¬ 
ing  toward  the  scene  of  action,  Charlie  ^and 
Daniel  had  got  into  a  quarrel.  ‘He  hit 
mel’  cried  Charlie.  ‘Why  did  you  do  that, 
Daniel?’  Rising  up  as  if  conscious  of  just 
provocation,  with  eyes  overflowing  with  tears, 
Daniel  exclaimed,  ‘He  called  me  a  Democrat 
and  I  slapped  him.’  ” 

This  item  comes  from  the  Good  Will  Mission, 
South  Dakota,  among  the  Sioux  Indians : 
“Among  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  Febru¬ 
ary  was  the  celebration  of  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  our  pupils 
recited  their  tributes  to  the  ‘Father  of  his 
country,’  and  sang  the  old-fashioned  patri¬ 
otic  songs,  gave  promise  of  their  becoming 
truly  loyal  citizens.” 

“I  have  no  country,”  was  the  pathetic  re¬ 
mark  of  one  of  the  older  boys,  when  a  teacher 
proposed  that  the  children  should  learn  to 
sing  “America.”  She  writes:  “Of  course  we 
told  him  that  he  had  a  better  right  to  say 
‘my  country’  than  any  white  person  had.  At 
the  same  time  we  could  not  blame  him  or  any 
Indian  for  feeling  that  he  had  no  country.  ” 


NATIONAL  HYMN  OP  THE  BOERS. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  hymn  of  the  Dutch  Republic: 

Four-colored  flag !  shake  out  thy  folds  I 
Our  Dutch  Republic’s  glory-crown ! 

And  may  the  curse  of  heaven  attend 
The  godless  wretch  wbo’d  tear  thee  down  I 
Shake  out  thy  folds  to  freedom’s  breeze  I 
Fit  emblem  of  our  loved  Transvaal ! 

Thy  day  of  happiness  has  come— 

Thine  enemies  are  vanquished,  all  I 

While  many  a  raging  tempest  howled. 

Right  bravely  you  defied  the  blast ! 

And,  now  the  clouds  have  cleared  away. 

In  peace  we  pledge  to  thee  at  last  I 
Assailed  by  Kaffir,  Lion,  Brit, 

Triumphant  over  cruel  wrong. 

Thy  vanquished  foes  shall  see  thee  wave. 

Protected  by  our  love  so  strong  I 

Float  on  I  No  air  too  pure  for  thee. 

Fit  emblem  of  our  loved  Transvaal  I 
Thy  day  of  happiness  has  come— 

Thine  enemies  are  vanquished,  all ! 

Four-colored  flag  I  shake  out  thy  folds  ! 

Our  Dutch  Republic’s  glory-crown  I 
And  may  the  curse  of  heaven  attend 
The  godless  wretch  who’d  tear  thee  down  1 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

One  of  those  sorrow-laden  telegrams  reached 
the  Mission  House  last  week,  and  it  comes 
from  Africa,  still  suffering  from  the  loss  of 
Mrs.  Laffln  and  Dr.  Good.  The  cable  simply 
says  Mrs.  Roberts  died  from  fever,  and  the 
rest  of  the  news  when,  where,  and  how  must 
come  by  the  slower  mails.  Mrs.  Roberts  was 
stationed,  with  her  husband,  at  Batanga— he 
was  just  recovering  from  the  fever  himself— 
and  was  one  of  that  company  of  six  new  mis 
sionaries  which  went  out,  so  full  of  promise, 
in  1894.  Less  than  two  years  of  service,  her 
work  scarcely  begun,  as  we  would  say,  Mrs. 
Roberts'  death  leaves  another  vacant  place  in 
the  African  field.  We  must  only  pray  the 
more  and  not  forget  the  self-forgetful  message 
which  came  to  us  from  Mrs.  LafSn’s  dying 
lips,  "Tell  the  Church  to  send  many  more 
missionaries  in  my  place.  ” 

Mrs.  Shedd  from  Oroomiah,  Persia,  and  Dr. 
Mary  Bradford  from  Tabriz,  arrived  Saturday, 
the  20th.  Mrs.  Shedd,  who  has  spent  a  life¬ 
time  in  the  field,  leaving  her  husband’s 
grave  there,  and  her  son  and  his  wife  still  in 
her  work,  certainly  leaves  more  than  half  of 
her  heart  in  Oroomiah.  She  is  frail,  and  the 
news  that  reached  her  on  landing  was  of  the 
serious  illness  of  her  aged  mother. 

Dr.  Bradford  came  back  from  her  first  eight 
years  of  service,  apparently  none  the  worse 
for  the  wear.  It  is  a  joy  to  see  such  a  strong, 
capable- looking  woman  and  remember  that 
she  has  endured  hardness  as  a  good  soldier, 
during  that  terrible  cholera  time,  when  her 
fearless  service  to  the  suffering  and  her  care 
of  Mr.  Childs,  the  celebrated  traveller,  made 
her  famous  through  both  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  The  most  serious  illness  Dr. 
Bradford  herself  has  had,  was  the  grippe, 
which  held  on  to  her  for  three  weeks,  but  even 
then  she  only  missed  one  day  at  her  dispen¬ 
sary.  The  journey  home  had  several  pleas¬ 
ant  incidents  in  the  meeting  of  friends.  At 
Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  steamer  was 
delayed  a  day,  and  this  gave  opportunity  to 
visit  the  mission  there,  and  Dr.  Parmelee 
came  on  board  to  see  Mrs.  Shedd,  who  did 
not  leave  the  steamer.  He  bad  much  to  tell 
of  the  trials  and  dangers  which  seemed  far 
more  vivid  bearing  them  from  his  lips  than 
reading  them  in  the  papers.  Then,  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  not  only  the  missionaries  were 
seen,  but  a  number  of  refugees  trying  to  make 
their  escape.  The  wife  of  the  late  English 
Consul  gave  thrilling  accounts  of  the  personal 
experience  of  her  family  during  the  outbreak 
at  Harpoot,  and  how  their  safest  place  was 
not  under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  sol 
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“  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy.”  a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  giving  valuable  points,  mailed  for 
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tHlilTCn  competent  Club  Agents 
11  AN  I  CU  (Women,  Men,  Oins  or 
Boys)  In  every  town  In  the  U.  S.  to 
get  orders  tor  onr  celebrated  goods. 
LIBERAL  Terms:  Good  Incomes. 
Bio  Presents  with  every  sale.  Good 
Teas  and  Coffees,  2Sc.  pei  pound. 
Send  this  ad.  and  16c.  in  stamps,  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  ^-ponn'i  Best  Im¬ 
ported  Tea,  auvkind.  and  full  particulsrs.  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  31  A  &  Vesey  Street.  New  York, 
P.  O.  Box  289. 


When  you  come  in  hot 
and  thirsty, — ^HIRES  Root- 
beer. 

Made  ooly  tj  The  Chsrlee  I.  Hirei  Ce.,  Philadelphia. 

A  26o.  piiohi^  mahee  (  saUooa.  Sold  ererywlMrt. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE 

The  Femilr  Weeh  Bine.  iLWaTS  KBUIBLE. 

For  Sale  by  Grocer.. 

D.S.  WILTBERQER,  233  N.  2d  St.,  Philadslphia.  Pa. 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

Is  it  getting  thin — lessening  In  volnmeT  If  so,  I  can  help 
you  If  totally  bald,  do  not  write.  Select  famUy  patronage 
for  ten  years.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 

Miss  Rachel  T.  Wtatt,  CentrevUle.  Moss. 
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diers  who  had  known  her  huaband,  but  with 
the  missionaries. 

In  Paris  Dr.  Bradford  called  on  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Childs,  and  in  London  Mrs.  Stewart, 
whose  husband  was  so  helpful  and  friendly  as 
English  Consul  in  Tabriz,  gave  the  ladies  a 
warm  welcome. 

Hainan  is  one  of  the  subjects  for  prayer  for 
July,  and  a  letter  of  peculiar  interest  from 
Mr.  Jeiemiassen  tells  of  bis  arrangements  for 
making  a  permanent  setlement  in  the  town  of 
Gokla: 

“I  have  not  only  been  offered  property  for 
rent,  but  also  for  sale.  We  have,  however, 
not  chosen  the  latter  until  we  have  had  a  fair 
trial  to  ascertain  if  it  is  real  y  the  place  most 
desirable  for  a  centre.  The  bouse  rented  had 
for  the  last  eight  years  only  been  inhabited  by 
a  dead  man.  The  husband  of  the  present 
landlady,  having  died  eight  years  ago,  was 
put  in  a  coffin,  which  waa  placed  in  the  cen 
tral  hall.  A  large,  white  curtain  was  hung 
between  the  coffin  and  the  main  door.  In 
front  of  the  curtain  is  a  table,  upon  which  is 
placed  the  tablet  of  the  deceased,  a  censer, 
aome  small  cups  for  tea,  and  perhaps  a  poem 
or  some  scrolls  of  poetry. 

“After  agreeing  to  rent  the  house,  I  had  a 
look  around  in  the  side  rooms.  I  also  took  a 
quiet  peep  behind  the  white  curtain  to  see  in 
what  state  of  repairs  the  room  was.  I  saw 
that  the  white  ants  had  destroyed  some  of  the 
rafters,  which  bad  caused  some  of  the  tiles 
to  fall  down  and  make  a  hole  just  above  the 
coffin.  My  eyes  then  fell  on  the  coffin,  and, 
although  in  the  dark,  the  dim  light  which  fell 
on  it  from  the  broken  tiles  above  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  tell  me  that  the  coffin  was  minus 
cover,  the  whole  top  had  rotted  off  through 
constant  leakage  from  the  roof.  Although 
some  person  went  in  daily  to  place  incense 
sticks  in  the  censer,  no  one  appeared  to  kno  v 
anything  about  the  coffin,  as  they  never 
looked  behind  the  white  screen,  and  they  were 
quite  frightened  and  surprised  when  I  told 
them.  When  the  elder  brother  of  the  clan 
beard  of  it,  there  was  a  great  uproar,  and  the 
eon  of  the  dead  man  came  pretty  near  getting 
a  beating ;  a  good  deal  of  unsavory  language 
was  uttered,  and  he  was  called  a  very  un- 
filial  son,  who  might  be  sure  of  bis  father’s 
spirit’s  displeasure  descending  upon  him  to 
punish  him  for  bis  negligence.  This  state  of 
the  coffin  helped  precipitate  matters,  for 
which  I  was  not  sorry,  and  as  I  understood 
that  three  days  later  would  be  a  lucky  day,  1 
urged  upon  them  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  burying  their  dead,  by  offering  to  give 
them  a  plank  for  a  new  coffin  cover.  The 
necessary  repairs  were  at  once  commenced, 
and  I  hope  now  soon  to  take  my  family  there. 
The  bouse  is,  of  course,  not  all  that  could  be 
desired,  still,  when  we  remember  how  much 
our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  put  up  with  for 
our  sakes,  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  put  up 
with  a  little  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
for  His  and  this  people’s  sake.” 


Sickness  Among  Children 

is  prevalent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  can  be  avoided 
lar^elv  when  they  are  properly  cared  for.  Infant  Health 
is  the  title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  accersible  to  all  who 
will  seed  address  to  the  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co,  1^. 
Y.  City. 


A  SURE  GURU  GURE , 

Removes  the  corn— and  the mots^withoutj 
p*in  or  dancer  ~  AwCOKN  Sulve^i 
perfectly  harmless.  box. 

At  drugciitu  nr  br  niNil. 

€UIT  CHKlIK'it  COm  SO&  IWry  PHII.4. 


FOB  OBESITY, 

Tbvroldlne,  Extract  of  the  Thyroid  Gland.  Used  with  8iicc«ss 
by  all  phyalclana  Literature  and  medical  advice  free  Wash- 
ln..ton  obemteal  Co.,  Wash'n,  D.  C. 

Jn  addretainff  adrertlaera  pmtronixing  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Evungelitt  in  all  oases. 
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Ibouse  Chapter 

77  MADISON  STREET. 

Mrs.  Georoe  H.  McGkew,  Chairman. 

Miss  SoPBia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  i^oc. 

Misj  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Supt. 

DEFLECTED  KINDNESSES. 

In  our  work  it  is  curious  to  see  the  effect 
produced  by  some  little  effort  put  forth  in  a 
certain  direction.  Often  it  is  turned  aside, 
and  the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  was  first 
intended  never  profits  by  it,  but  some  one 
else  is  almost  sure  to.  Not  long  ago  we  spoke 
of  a  girl  who  needed  to  go  to  the  country,  and 
soon  after  we  had  a  most  kind  and  interested 
letter  from  a  lady,  offering  to  take  the  girl  as 
a  servant  in  her  family,  if  she  were  suited  for 
the  place.  We  knew  at  once  that  she  would 
not  do,  but  we  laid  the  lady’s  offer  before  the 
girls  in  the  Club,  and  one  of  them  came  for¬ 
ward  and  said  she  would  be  glad  to  go.  It 
was  arranged  that  she  should  see  her  prospec¬ 
tive  employer  at  the  Chapter  House,  and  talk 
over  raattersa,  and  on  the  appointed  day  the 
lady  appeared.  It  eo  happened  that  she  had 
some  time  to  wait  until  the  girl  came  for 
her  work,  and  this  time  she  employed  in  cov 
ering  books  for  the  library  and  in  getting  so 
interested  in  the  library  itself  that  she  prom¬ 
ised  to  collect  for  us  a  lot  of  histories  and 
readers— two  kinds  of  books  of  which  our 
children  are  very  fond.  As  for  her  interview 
with  the  youDg  girl,  that  was  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  she  has  taken  her  to  her  pleasant 
home  at  the  seashore  to  spend  a  lone,  health¬ 
ful  summer.  We  hope  she  will  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  repent  the  interest  she  has  taken  in 
the  Chapter  and  its  piotegees. 

But  who  would  think  it  probable  that  the 
mere  mention  of  the  need  of  one  girl  foi 
country  air  would  get  a  home  for  the  sum 
mer  for  an  entirely  different  giil,  and  gain  a 
good  friend  for  our  library? 

In  contrast  there  was  the  request  for  a  babj 
carriage  for  a  little,  deformed  woman  to  usi 
for  her  big,  healthy  baby.  Before  a  week  ha< 


passed  the  carriage  came,  and  oh,  the  relief 
for  that  poor  little  mother!  Now  the  baby 
carriage  will  have  a  rest,  however,  for  the 
baby  and  its  brother  and  sister  and  mother 
are  all  going  to  the  country  for  three  weeks. 

The  woman  of  whom  we  spoke  last  week  as 
having  found  work  out  of  town  had  an  odd 
encounter  with  her  ne’er  do  weel  husband  on 
the  very  day  she  lift.  You  may  remember 
that  she  was  glad  to  go,  in  order  the  better  to 
keep  out  of  his  way ;  and  to  keep  him  out  of 
her  way,  she  had  not  long  ago  got  out  a  war¬ 
rant  agairst  him,  which  made  it  unsafe  for 
him  to  be  seen  in  New  York.  Her  household 
goods  were  already  packed,  waiting  for  the 
man  to  take  them  to  the  boat,  and  she  bad 
gone  to  a  restaurant  near  by  to  get  a  pail  of 
coffee  for  her  breakfast.  She  had  got  it,  and 
had  just  stepped  out  of  the  restaurant,  when 
whom  should  she  see  but  her  husband.  In 
her  fright  she  dropped  the  pail  of  coffee,  and 
he  turned  and  ran  toward  the  nearest  ferry¬ 
boat  that  would  take  him  out  of  the  city. 

Lest  an} one  may  think  the  Chapter  is  going 
too  far  in  encouraging  a  woman  to  leave  her 
husband,  we  want  to  say  that  it  has  been 
proved  that  she  stayed  with  him  at  the  risk  of 
her  life.  She  shows  the  most  giateful  spirit 
about  the  help  she  has  bad,  and  insists  upon 
considering  as  a  loan  the  money  advanced  for 
her  moving  and  her  first  month’s  rent  in  the 
country.  To  the  Superintendent,  who  was 
urging  her  to  keep  up  her  spirits  and  not  be¬ 
come  homesick  in  her  new  surorundings,  she 
eaid,  “Whatever  it  is,  it  can’t  be  worse  than 
New  York.  I  have  bad  many  bard  winters, 
but  1  have  never  been  hungry  as  much  and  as 
often  as  I  have  this  spring.” 

If  our  people  stay  in  the  city  we  can  tften 
help  them  to  better  their  condition,  but  if  we 
can  get  them  into  the  country  we  feel  that  we 
are  giving  them  a  new  lease  of  life. 

In  closing  we  give  a  letter  from  a  friend  of 
ours  who  often  remembers  us,  and  who  evi¬ 
dently  keeps  track  of  what  is  said  about  our 
boys.  The  boy  referred  to  is  only  thirteen, 
and  is  the  only  one  of  a  large  family  who 
earns  anything.  His  sisters  are  too  young, 
his  mother  too  ill,  and  his  father— drinks. 
The  note  reads  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Miss  Mayer:— 1  am  sending  $1  for 
chat  boy  whom  you  spoke  of  in  The  Evangelist 
who  was  going  to  the  country  for  one  week. 

I  hope  he  will  get  there  all  right. 

Yours  lovingly,  Douglas. 


Proteids 

Carbo-Hydrates 
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K  X  If  you  are  not 


ARE  BIG  WORDS; 

bookish  ”  their  mean- 
^  ing  is  veiled.  They  are  elements  of 
^  ^  nourishment,  essential  to  life,  found  in  plant  and  animal 
^  ^  food.  They  make  brain,  bone,  nerves  and  muscle. 

^  Enough  of  both  exist  in  entire  wheat  flour,  as  ground 
^  by  the  Franklin  Mills,  to  sustain  life  for  an  indefinite 
X  i  time.  Why  continue  eating  ordinary  white  flour,  from 
P  p  which  75  per  cent,  of  nourishing  and  strengthening 
^  ^  qualities  have  been  removed  by  the  bolting  process  ? 

^  On  whom  does  the  responsibility  rest  in  your  household 
I  ^  — who  does  the  buying?  Ask  for  our 

4  i  FINE  FLOUR  of  the  ENTIRE  WHEAT.^^.^ 
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If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  his  name 
with  your  order — we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


See  that  the  Flour  ordered  bears  our  ^ 
label;  avoid  substitutes.  /.  /' 


^  Made  only  by  the  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO^  Lcckport,  N.  Y. 

.  . .  . 


July  2,  1896. 
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Cburcb  flbueic* 

Jiidited  By  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC. 

We  are  interested  to  learn  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  College  of  Music,  in  this  city,  is  about 
to  open  a  special  course  in  Church  and  Choir 
Music,  under  the  immediate  care  of  John  C. 
Griggs,  Ph.P.  Dr.  Griggs  is  not  only  a  man 
of  university  training,  but  is  a  thorough  musi. 
cian  and  a  practical  chorister.  He  has  charge 
of  the  important  choir  at  the  historic  “Cen¬ 
tre  Church"  of  New  Haven,  and  he  is  also  a 
lecturer  on  Church  Music  at  the  Yale  Theo 
logical  Seminary  and  elsewhere.  We  take 
pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  choir  mas¬ 
ters  and  musical  laymen  to  this  new  depart¬ 
ure,  and  suggest  they  send  to  Dr.  Griggs,  at 
21  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  for  bis 
program  in  detail.  A  course  of  special  train¬ 
ing  of  this  sort  would  often  begin  a  new  epoch 
in  the  worship  music  of  a  congregation. 

In  a  more  technical  and  scholastic  direction, 
we  may  note  the  program  of  the  new  Depart 
ment  of  Music  at  Tuft’s  College.  The  schedule, 
as  laid  out  by  Professor  Lewis  is  as  follows : 

1.  Harmony,  three  hours  a  week  for  the 
year. 

2.  Simple  and  double  couterpoint,  three 
hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

8.  Fugue,  canon,  musical  form,  and  the  ele 
ment  of  orchestration,  three  hours  a  week  foi 
the  year. 

4.  General  history  of  music  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  three  hours  a  week 
for  the  second  half  year. 

5.  Special  studies  in  musical  history,  in 
musical  criticism,  or  in  the  development  of 
musical  form  (to  be  given  in  1897-98). 

6.  The  phenomena  of  sound  in  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  music  and  musical  instruments, 
by  the  Professor  of  Physics,  one  hour  a  week 
for  the  second  half  year. 

In  regard  to  more  general  musical  culture, 
we  can  quote  with  approval,  from  a  recent 
article  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Surette  in  The 
Citizen : 

University  extension  suggests  a  right  method 
of  dealing  with  this  music  question.  If  we 
can  get  our  audiences  to  see  the  value  of  a 
musical  education,  and  how  much  that  is  good 
and  wholesome  may  be  brought  into  iheii 
lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children  by  culti 
vating  the  musical  faculty  with  which  thej 
are  endowed,  we  shall  have  carried  out  the 
legitimate  fun  -tion  of  university  ext.msion. 

if  our  colleges,  besides  teaching  harmony 
and  counterpoint  to  a  few  students,  would 
have  courses  in  analysis  in  which  the  form 
and  structure  of  music  is  explained,  and  the 
pieces  performed  so  that  an  intelligent  under 
standing  of  them  were  possible,  the  amount  of 
real  education  to  be  derived  from  the  music 
courses  would  be  incalculably  increased.  As 
they  now  stand,  they  occupy  no  vital  relation 
to  the  college  life  and  work. 

If  we  can  convince  the  people  that  there  is 
more  in  music  than  mere  pleasure;  if  we  can 
make  them  see  that  their  children  may  all 
have  something  of  its  blessing  ip  their  lives ; 
if  we  can  subsiitute  for,  or  join  with,  the  con 
ventional  music  lesson  a  study  of  musical 
form,  an  understanding  of  the  way  musical 
ideas  are  presented,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  make  music  a  factor  in  education. 

Mr.  Surette  is  personally  doing  good  work  in 
this  line,  and  bis  efforts  to  include  musical 
culture  in  the  University  Extension  system 
are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

CHRIS tl AN  ENDKAVOIl  MUSIC. 

We  must  enter  a  friendly  protest  against 
the  elementary  and  commonplace  music  which 
is  adopted  by  the  authorities  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  as  the  type  to  be  used. 
There  may  be  some  excuse,  though  we  ques¬ 
tion  it,  for  music  of  this  infantile  sort  in  Sun¬ 
day  schools.  But  the  majority  of  Christian 


Endeavorers  are  adults  and  should  “put  aside 
childish  things"  in  music  as  in  literature  and 
art. 

Why  should  Endeavorers  discard  the  great 
stores  of  true  music  from  which  all  modern 
Protestantism  has  drawn,  and  now  draws,  its 
inspiration,  and  create  and  adopt  a  body  of 
song  of  scarcely  any  muscial  worth,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  satisfying  the  devotional  desires  of 
those  who  have  the  least  musical  training  or 
capacity? 

it  is  true  that  the  “Selections”  for  the  com 
ing  convention  include  a  number  of  the  stand 
ard  hymns  of  Christendom,  but  the  emphasis 
is  laid  entirely  on  the  most  trashy  type  of 
jingles 

Will  not  the  great  multitude  of  Endeavorers 
who  value  good  music  take  steps  to  raise  the 
standard  now  accepted  among  them,  and  make 
“Christian  Endeavor  Music”  more  worthy  of  a 
movement  that  stands  for  so  much  of  the  best 
heart  and  mind  of  the  age?  God  calls  for  our 
bent,  not  our  "easiest”  service. 


The  Church  Music  Department 

OF  THE 

Metropolitan  College  of  Music 

OFFERS  A  COURSE  IN  CHOIR  TRAINING, 

AND  THE 

SELECTION  AND  RENDITION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC, 

BEOINNINO  IN  SEPTEMBEH. 


Uroarams  and  datirs  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOHN  CORNELIUS  GRIGOS, 

21  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SEND  FOB  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  COLLEGE  WORK. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


SPECIFICATIONS,  DETAILS,  AND  SUPERVISION 
FOR  PLAIN  OR  EXPENSIVE  CHURCH  EDIFICES. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Careful  attention  to  Orders  and  Work  at  Distant  Points. 

OFFICE: 

704  SYKES  BLOCK,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


DESKS 

AMD 

OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

Great  variety  of  style 
and  price. 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 
111  Fulton5treet, 
New  York. 


Our  Oraan  in  Christ  M.  R.  Church,  Plttaburn,  Pa. 

FARRAND  &  VOTEY  ORGAN  CO., 

Builders  of  the  GREAT  ORGANS 

In  World’.s  Fair,  CarncKle  Hall,  Pittsbure,  Scottish  Rite  Cathe 
dral,  Ciiiolniiatl  and  many  others.  Correspondence  soUclied 
Address 

FAKKAM)  &  VOTEY  OIMJ AX  CO..  Oetrolt,  Mich.,  Xew  lorl 
aud  ChicaKO. 


ABELLS 

CiUlofat  nil. 


tu  mu,  Uff  Ml 
llttlt— tor  ftuck 
Ml  School,  for  fir*, 
Futory  Ml  Firm. 

_ _ _  AMERICAN 

SELL  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Northvillb.  Mioh. 


R' 

miBWHT. 

Write  to  Clnohinatl  Boll  Foondry  Co.,  CincInMlI,  Ql 


ILYMYER 

CHURCH 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE 
'  MAVr  FURNISHED  SS.OOO 


R.rn  IPUREST.BCST, 

iWEST'TROY,  Jf.Y.iBeu-METAL 

CHIMES, Ere.  CATALOGUEhPRiCES  FREE. 


A  rtV  I PUaESJ. BEST, 


JJENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaaer 

THOr,  If.  T.,  and  NEWYOBK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

Hook  &  Hastings  Co. 

Boeton,  Mam. 


A  PAUI.OK  UUCHE.4TKA. 

X  THE  REGINA  MUSIC  BOX 

X  Plays  Tliou-ands  of  Tunes  on  a  Steel  Comb,  and  far  sur- 
A  passes  the  flnest  Swiss  music  box  made  In  ijualiiy  ot  tone. 

X  Musical  people  wonder  at  Us  ■' - 

X  brilliancy  of  tone  and  artistic  ef- 
T  fccts.  It  Is  iiiirivallcrl  as  a  sor'Ial 
T  entertainer.  Never  needs  tunlni;, 

J  Is  always  reatly  to  play,  aud  will 

♦  last  a  lifetime. 

X  Plays  all  the  Latest  Music 

J  and  furnishes  music  for  your 

•  every  mood.  NothiUK  about  It  to 
(tet  out  ot  order  and  the  tum| 
discs  belne  of  metal  are  liide«truc- 

'  tlble.  These  boxes  run  from  lOtoIfU 
minutes  with  each  wtndliie.  The  cases  nee  blehie  nrna- 
mental  and  will  prove  a  handsome  addition  -nv  room. 
The  prices  place  these  iKixes  within  reach  "f  oil  le.-ers  of 
Kood  music.  IIOXKS  FROM  $14  TO  $inn.  Send  for 
handsome  Illustrated  cstalogue. 

Regina  Music  Box  Co.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS 

flospel  Hymns,  1  to  6,  for  Derottonal  .Heetinss.  Excelsior 
Music  Edition.  7:W  Hymns.  $7o  per  100. 

Gospel  Choir  Xo.  2.  $40  per  100. 

iliehest  Praise,  for  the  Sabbath  School.  $:i0  per  100. 

Christian  Kndeavur  Hymns.  $30  per  100. 


THF  BIGLQW  *  MAIN  CO. 
h  St.,  New  Voidt.  215  Wabash  Ave., 


Chicago 


THE  ELDER  m  HIS  WORK 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  TREATISE 
ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
OF  THE  ELDER . 

By  DAVID  DICKSON. 

Half  of  a  special  popular  edition  of  this  stan* 
dard  work  baa  been  sold  In  a  month.  Order 
soon  or  the  supply  will  be  exhausted.  .  . 

Single  copies,  95  cents. 

Five  copies  for  $1.00. 

Additional  copies,  15  cents  each. 

Get  a  copv  for  yourself  aud  supply  your  aeeaiba. 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


GREAT  CHURCH  LIGHT 

1  for  electric,  (ras  or  oil,  grlve  the  moat  powerful,  the 

aofte.t.  •■heapestand  be.t  ligtatknown  for  Churches, 
TORS  llallti  aud  Public  BuildinKS.  Neud  size  of  room.  ^H)k 
estimate  free.  1. 1*.  FUIM  K,  o&l  Pearl  IAi.«  Yarlu 


^  Of  Tight  aud  • 
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BUFHtOUTHIAWATER 

IN  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  CALCULI,  NEURALGIC  AFFECTIONS,  &c.,  &c. 

Dr.  Allard  Memminf^er,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Medical  College,  State  of  South  Carolina  : 
“1  liave  used  in  luy  own  case,  and  prescribed  for  others,  Dfrr>r<Ktrk  I  lAfA'rro 

for  Uric  Acid  trouble  with  excellent  results,  and  I  regard  DUrrAUJ  LIlHIiV  WAI  bn 
it  as  the  safest,  surest  and  most  as:reeable  way  ot  removing  trom  tbe  system  this 
most  pernicious  derivative  ot  Urea,  Uric  Acid,  the  retention  of  which  is  followed  by 
so  many  distressing  symptoms,  embracing  Oout,  Calculi  of  tbe  Kidney  and  Bladder, 
Herpetilorm  Neuralgic  affections,  cases  of  Mental  Depression  and  Nervous  Irrit¬ 
ability  and  Nervous  Asthma,  caused  by  the  irritating  action  ot  Uric  acid  on  the 
bronchial  tubes.” 

Thii  Water  is  for  sale  by  drngeists  and  grocers  generalh’.  or  in  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles  |5.00  f.o.b. 
at  the  Springs.  Descriptive  pam^lets  sent  free  to  any  address 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA,  (on  the  Atlantic  &  Danville  R.R.) 

Springs  open  for  Guests  from  June  16th  to  October  1st. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  HALSEY. 

The  Rev.  LeRoy  James  Halsey,  D.D. ,  passed 
to  rest  and  reward  last  week.  Tbe  funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Bryan  and 
Professor  Craig  in  the  Church  of  tbe  Cove 
nant,  on  Saturday.  Dr.  Halsey,  being  eigh'y- 
four  years  old,  was  born  in  1812,  his  father 
serving  in  tbe  war  with  England  at  the  time. 
Graduating  from  the  University  of  Nashville 
and  Princeton  Seminary  be  spent  twenty  years 
in  the  pulpit  and  then,  in,  1859,  be  came  to 
his  professorship  in  what  is  now  McCormick 
Seminary,  and  retained  it  till  the  end.  About 
twenty  years  ago  he  became  associated  with 
tbe  editorial  work  of  Tbe  Interior,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  services  for  several  years.  He  has 
published  some  eight  works,  which  have  been 
well  received,  one  of  tbe  most  attractive  of  all 
being  his  “Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible.” 
He  has  left  a  very  fragrant  memory  and  many 
warm  friends  to  mourn  bis  departure.  Acting 
President  John  J.  Halsey  of  Lake  Forest  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  one  of  three  sons,  who  survive  him, 
together  with  one  daughter  and  their  aged 
mother. 

OTHER  DEATHS. 

Death  reigns.  Tbe  Rev.  George  William 
Wright,  pastor  at  Berwyn,  and  in  charge  of 
the  work  at  Bethlehem  Chapel,  has  suddenly 
been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Wright,  after  a  brief 
married  life.  Treasurer  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
Society  of  Foreign  Missions,  her  interest  in 
tbe  world-wide  work  of  tbe  Church  did  not 
prevent  a  most  hearty  participation  in  labors 
in  the  immediate  fields  where  her  husband 
was  called  to  minister.  Consecration  is  the 
one  word  which  marked  a  life  which  has 
reached  so  untimely  an  end. 

The  Rev.  Henry  T.  Miller  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  former  pastor  of  Fifth  Church,  and 
before  that  of  Sixth  Church.  Both  edifices 
were  built  during  his  pastorates  with  these 
congregations.  For  a  year  or  more  Mr.  Miller 
has  been  enjoying  pronounced  success  as  tbe 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Quincy,  Ill.  To 
him  is  now  also  passed  tbe  cup  of  sorrow,  big 
wife  having  passed  away  at  Pasadena,  Cal., 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Tbe  burial  was  at  that 
place.  Mrs.  Miller  was  a  woman  greatly  be¬ 
loved  and  admired. 

CHICAGO  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

This  is  auxiliary  to  tbe  American  Tract  So 
ciety.  The  work  goes  on,  though  seriously 
hindered  by  the  stringency  of  the  times. 
Among  tbe  2,000,000  people  of  Chicago  and 
vicinity,  1,200,000  are  of  foreign  birth,  or  the 
children  of  such;  65,000  are  Bohemians,  who 
have  only  six  Protestant  preachers;  50,000  are 
Italians,  with  only  two  evangelical  mission 
aries,  and  60,000  Poles  and  Hungarians,  with 
no  one  to  preach  in  tongues  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  The  Gospel  printed  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  these  people,  is  that  which  the 
Chicago  Tract  Society  seeks  to  disseminate. 
Last  year  colporters  visited  9,916  families,  of 
which  3,608  were  Roman  Catholics.  They 
found  1,013  Protestant  families  neglecting 
church.  They  placed  in  homes  5.630  volumes. 
Grants  of  tracts,  etc.,  to  churches  and  other 
missionary  agencies,  to  tbe  amount  of  1,420,- 
000  pages,  were  made.  About  500  workers 
were  thus  aided  in  reaching  men  with  the 
Gospel  in  hospitals,  prisons,  missions,  and  on 
the  street.  The  total  number  of  families  vis 
ited  within  six  years  is  nearly  70,000.  The 
importance  of  this  work,  especially  among 
tbe  “exceptional  populations”  cannot  be  over 
estimated. 

LEWIS  INSTITUTE. 

Chicago  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  an 
educational  as  well  as  a  commercial  centre. 
Besides  tbe  great  Chicago  University,  with 


President  Harper  at  its  head,  many  important 
institutions  within  and  near  the  city  may  be 
mentioned.  On  the  South  Side  we  have  for 
some  years  bad  tbe  celebrated  Armour  Insti¬ 
tute,  whose  President  is  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Gun 
saulus,  also  pastor  of  Plymouth  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  Just  now  there  is  springing 
into  being,  on  the  West  Side,  a  Lewis  Insti¬ 
tute,  modelled  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Armour  Institute.  Its  new  building, 
nearly  completed  and  already  partly  occupied, 
stands  on  a  spacious  lot  at  tbe  corner  of  West 
Madison  and  Robey  Streets,  a  very  central 
location  for  this  vast  section  of  the  city, 
whose  population  outnumbers  that  of  tbe 
other  two  “Sides”  combined.  Tbe  building  is 
probably  the  finest  on  the  West  Side  Six 
stories  high  above  the  basement,  it  is  fire¬ 
proof,  and  constructed  of  brick,  sandstone, 
and  terra  cotta,  with  steel  frsmework  Ex¬ 
clusive  of  fittings  and  furnishings,  the  build 
ing  will  have  cost  $230,000.  Not  less  than 
1,000  students  are  designed  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  The  expense  is  provided  for  by  tbe 
will  of  tbe  late  Allen  C.  Lewis,  whereby  about 
$.550,000  was  designated,  in  1877;  so  efficiently 
has  the  estate  been  managed  since  that,  how 
ever,  that  last  year  $1,600,000  was  turned  over 
to  the  trustees.  A  part  of  the  plant  is  a  shop 
building,  two  stories  high,  with  basement, 
available  for  metal  work,  machine  construc¬ 
tion,  and  woodwork.  There  is  a  lecture  ball, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  750.  The  following 
departments  are  designated :  English  and 
History,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Hod 
ern  Languages,  Ancient  Languages,  Drawing 
and  Design,  and  Industrial  Arts  and  Com 
merce.  A  faculty  of  twenty  is  already  chosen, 
and  the  Institute  will  open  in  September. 
Mr.  Thomas  Kane,  elder  in  our  Third  Church, 
is  found  upon  tbe  Board  of  Managers.  Only 
two  blocks  from  Dr.  Wallace’s  Eighth  Church, 
if  the  thousand  students  provided  for  put  in 
an  appearance,  an  opportunity  will  at  once  be 
presented,  as  many,  no  doubt,  will  board  in 
the  vicinity. 

CHICAGOETTEES. 

The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work  has  secured  new  quarters  at  215  to  221 
Wabash  Avenue;  the  rooms  are  very  spacious ; 
an  auditorium  is  connected,  and  here  the 
meetings  of  tbe  ministers  will  hereafter  be 
held. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  will  hold  their 
next  Monday’s  meeting  aboard  the  Whaleback 
steamer,  Christopher  Columbus,  en  route  to 
Milwaukee,  and  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd  of  Evan¬ 
ston  will  find  illustration  for  his  topic,  “Tern 
perance  Work  in  the  South,”  in  tbe  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  round  about. 

On  some  later  date,  perhaps  a  week  later. 
Dr.  Boyd,  who  recently  led  on  a  bicycle  tour 
as  many  of  bis  congregation  as  he  could  mus¬ 
ter  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  will  get  together 
all  tbe  ministers  who  ride  a  wheel,  and  pilot 


them  to  his  beautiful  suburb  of  Evanston,  and 
refresh  them  with  lunch. 

Up  towards  Evanston  lies  the  charming 
suburb  of  Edgewater.  A  new  Presbyterian 
Church  has  just  been  organized  at  that  point, 
tbe  congregation  meeting  for  the  present  in 
Casino  Hall.  There  are  43  charter  members 
and  34  in  the  Sunday-school.  While  this  is 
not  a  large  beginning,  the  outlook  is  most 
promising. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Ill. ,  has  conferred 
upon  Moderator  Withrow  tbe  degree  of  LL  D. 
The  President,  Dr.  Finley,  was  a  lay  commis¬ 
sioner  to  General  Assembly,  and  having 
watched  tbe  successful  career  of  our  Modera¬ 
tor,  day  after  day,  he  appears  to  have  lost  no 
time  in  making  a  recommendation  on  bis 
return. 

Austin,  the  Rev.  John  Clark  Hill,  D  D.,  pas¬ 
tor,  is  celebrating  its  silver  anniversary  this 
week,  and  a  suitable  discouri.e  will  be 
preached  next  Sabbath.  The  church  now 
numbers  more  than  400  members.  A  new 
building  for  Austin’s  Faith  Mission  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  $600. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  N.  Boyd  of  Tenth  Church, 
in  making  the  transfer  to  River  Forest,  has 
the  pleasant  prospect  of  a  new  parsonage  in 
that  delightful  suburb,  ground  having  already 
been  broken  for  tbe  structure. 

1IIINI.STERS  ON  THE  WING. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  recently  passed  through 
here  on  his  way  to  Lake  Mohonk.  Having 
spent  some  months  in  Alma,  Mich. ,  and  sev 
eral  in  California  he  believes  that  Mohonk 
will  finish  the  work  of  restoration  to  tbe  point 
where  be  can  hopefully  take  up  his  seminary 
duties  again  in  tbe  fall. 

Dr.  Johnston  of  the  Forty-first  street  Church 
takes  bis  family  to  Alaska  within  a  few  days. 

Dr.  Hindman  of  Normal  Park  Church  ex¬ 
pects  to  spend  some  time  in  Kansas  and  Col¬ 
orado. 

Dr.  Bryan  of  Covenant  purposes  to  spend 
several  weeks  in  California,  where  his  family 
have  been  for  some  time. 

Dr.  Herring  of  Hyde  Park  meets  'bis  family 
in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  South  Chicago  has  already 
been  camping  out  near  Madison,  Wis. 

Drs.  Marquis  and  Hall  have  sailed  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Cbicaoo,  Jane  25, 1896. 


[ODIDB  OF 

ntoi 

ALSO  n  BTSnP. 

I  Bpeclallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celelv  j  | 
I  rltlee  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tomors,  King’s  ,  t 
•  Kvll),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consamptlon,  Constl-  1 1 
I  tational  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for  j  | 
,  stlmnlatlng  and  regulating  Its  Mrlodlc  course.  ,  i 
>  Jfone  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANC ARD."  i  j 

j  ]L  Fodokba  a  Co..  N.  Y„  and  all  Druggists.  \  \ 
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IOWA  AND  NEBRASKA  HOLD  AN  INTER-STATE 
SABBATH-SCHOOL  INSTITUTE. 

Several  months  ago  some  of  the  most  alert  among 
our  Sabbath-school  missionaries  laboring  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  holding 
an  inter-state  Sabbath-school  Institute.  A  provis¬ 
ional  programme  was  arranged  and  correspondence 
begun  with  Dr.  Worden  and  other  Sabbath-school 
workers  residing  not  only  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
but  also  in  other  states. 

The  programme  was  carefully  prepared,  and  all 
other  arrangements,  including  free  entertainment 
for  all  delegates,  perfected;  the  Institute  opened  on 
June  1(5,  and  continued  for  three  days,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  which  completely  filletl  the  First  church 
of  Omaha.  The  register  shows  that  over  300  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  Synods  represented  were  present, 
and  despite  the  extreme  heat  remained  to  the  close. 
So  deep  was  the  inteiest  manifestetl  in  the  under¬ 
taking  as  well  as  in  all  the  papers  read  and  speeches 
made,  that  at  times  the  enthusiasm  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch.  “The  Field,”  “The  Seed,”  “The 
Sower,”  and  “The  Harvest,”  formed  the  compre- 
hen.sive  outline  of  the  excellent  programme.  Under 
each  one  of  these  heads  subdivisions  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  full  and  helpful  discussion  of  Saljbath- 
school  work. 

“The  Sabbath-school  as  a  factor  in  local  church 
work,”  “The  Home  class  movement,”  “Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mis.sionary  spirit  in  the  Sabbath- 
school,”  “Importance  of  city  inissi  jn  Sabbath- 
.schools,”  “The  need  and  pos.sibilities  of  Sabbath- 
school  work  in  rural  districts”  (subdivisions  under 
the  first  head),  were  ably  presented  by  such  men  as 
Drs.  Ware,  -Macintosh,  Miller,  and  Marshall,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  energetic  workers  fresh  from  the 
field  as  Messrs.  Grant  and  Sulzer. 

“The  Importance  of  using  the  Bible  itself  in  the 
Sabbath-school,”  “Is  the  Catechism  an  aid  in  teach¬ 
ing  Bible  truth?”  '‘Points  on  the  use  of  Lesson 
Helps,”  “Religious  Literature,  its  value  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  Church  and  Sabbath  school  work,”  were  the 
topics  treated  under  the  .second  general  head  by  Drs. 
Wilson,  McGogney,  Wight  and  Countermine. 

“The  Primary  teacher  and  kindergarten  meth¬ 
ods,”  “Should  pastors  reach  the  children,  and  how?” 
‘‘Plans  for  enlisting  supply  teachers”  “Motives  that 
should  influence  taking  up  the  work  of  teaching,” 
“Laymen  as  a  supplement  to  our  ministry  in  pioneer 
and  country  fields,”  were  the  various  phases  under 
which  “The  Sower”  was  pre.seuted  by  the  Misses 
Drake  and  Rice,  Drs.  Smith  and  Phelps,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Randall  and  Graves. 

Rev.  George  Daily  and  Drs.  McClintock,  Sexton 
and  T.  S.  Daily  spoke  eloquently  on  “The  Harvest,” 
taking  for  their  respective  themes  “Child  conver- 
.sion,  its  possibilities  and  our  duty,”  “Evangelistic 
value  of  the  Sabbath-school  movement,”  “The  Sal)- 
bath-school  and  Home  Missions.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Worden  was  present  and  gave  several 
“Normal  Lessons”  and  a  very  helpful  address,  all  of 
which  were  enthusiastically  receivetl. 

Thursday  evening  Dr.  Pleasant  Hunter  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  delivered  one  of  his  characteristic  addresses 
on  “The  Foundation  of  the  Second  House,”  which 
was  followed  by  a  fine  speech  from  Rev.  W.  R.  King, 
Superintendent  of  Mi.ssions  in  Indian  Territory  and 
Oklahoma. 

It  was  expected  that  Chancellor  George  E.  Mac 
Lean  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Mrs.  Mattie  M.  Bailey 
of  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  would  be  present,  but  they 
were  both  detained  at  home  by  sickness.  With 
these  exceptions  there  was  not  a  break  in  the  entire 
programme.  This  was  certainly  very  remarkable 
and  reflected  great  credit  on  Rev.  J.  B.  Currens, 
Synotlical  Sabbath-school  Missionary  of  the  Synod 
of  Nebraska,  who  originated  and  carried  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  this,  the  greatest  and  most  bene¬ 
ficial  Sabbath-school  Institute  ever  held  iu  any  part 
of  the  great  West.  J.  D.  Countek.mine. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YOUK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents 
Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square,  I 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  New  York  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Co. 
Mutual  Life  Building, 

63  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL,  1)13.000,000 

SURPLUS . . 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS.  FIRMS  ANt 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD 
MINISTKATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAI 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  llEPOSITS 
subject  to  check  or  cn  certificate. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN,  President 
ADRIAN  ISELIN,  JK.,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  ‘id  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A,  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 


In  Europe*  Asia* 
Africa*  Iceland* 
Greenland— in  fact 
ail  over  the  World 


> 

.  ..y  travelers  and  remitters  Taken  by  Hotels,  , 
Shops,  Railroads.  Steamshlpe,  Banks,  and  Bankers. 

Send  for  booklet  showing  why  they  are  better  than 
Letters  of  Credit.  Agency  of 

THE  U.  S.  CHEQUE  BANK,  L’d.  5 

FREDERICK  W.  PERRY,  Manager,  ) 

40  and  42  Wall  St.,  New  York.  / 

Agmts  wanted  eyervu’lure.  _ _ ( 


J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Assit.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTOR.S. 


Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
George  F  Baker, 
George  S.  Bowdoln, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Walter  R.  Gillette, 
Roliert  Goclet, 

G.  G.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harriman, 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 


Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 
Augustus  D.  Juilllard. 
James  N.  Jarvle, 

Rlihard  A.  McCurdy, 
Walter  O.  Oakman, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Henry  W.  Smith, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


william  C.  Whitney. 

United  States  Trust  Gompan} 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


'This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  pa) 
into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trusts 
OT  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  afu 
Sve  days’  notice,  a*d  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  th 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estatei 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  lndlvidna< 
Aill  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  to 
money. 

John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Yloe-Pre* 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Tliomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  Q.  Hampton,  AsslstAUt  Secretary 

TRUSTEESi 


Samuel  Sloan, 

O.  Willis  Ja.mes, 
lOHN  A.  STKWAKT, 

John  Uarsen  Rhoades, 
AtisoN  Phelps  Stokes. 
John  Crosbv  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bay  ARD  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

5Vm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr. 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Mact,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Sloan, 

Gustav  H.  Skhwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  BrooUyn. 
Geokob  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waij>orf  Abtor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps 
Daniel  Lord. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 

Mill.s. 


Six  Per  Cent.  Bonds 
at  Par. 

Run  10  years  with  option  of  payment  after  5  years. 
Interest  payable  semi-annually  by  draft  on  New 
York.  Bonds  based  on  choice  real  estate  security. 

The  Minnesota  Loan  and  Investment  Company 
has  the  record  of  always  paying  interest  by  day  due 
on  all  securities  it  handles.  Starting  ir  1883,  incor¬ 
porated  in  1884,  it  has  never  had  an  investor  wait  a 
day  for  interest.  We  never  speculate,  hence  cannot 
offer  you  large  or  imaginary  profits,  but  if  you  want 
absolute  safety  for  your  principal,  with  a  definite, 
positive  income  that  is  certain  to  come  by  day  prom 
ised,  we  can  accommodate  you.  Address 

GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  President, 
'U'orthington,  Yliniiesuta. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PRILA.,  NEW  rOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  BROWS  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE, 


CONNKCfEU  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  S.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  ft  vDSifllPtll 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  J.I1  »  COllIlUUi 
celve  accouuts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  Ovviixi  iuixai. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  an- 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foralgi 
countries. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  ant 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  maki 
collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travelleirf 
Credits,  available  In  aU  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  ft  CO..  LONDON. 


Eighty-fifth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1896. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Oask  in  Banks,  .  -  -  .  -  $469,914  69 

Seal  Estate,  ....  -  1,70'' ,895  91 

United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valne)  -  1,418,425  00 

Bank,  Tmet  Co.,  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Valne*,  ....  3,946,493  00 
State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  •  8o6,027  93 

Bonds  &  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  463,009  13 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  426,550  00 

Preminme  nncoliected  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  616,227  06 
Interest  dne  and  acomed  on  1st  Jan.,  1896,  62,185  92 


LIABILITIES. 


$9,853,628  64 


Oasb  Oadtal,  ... 

Bsserve  rreminm  Fund, 

Beserre  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  claims 
Set  Snrplns,  ... 


$3,000  000  00 
4,395,659  00 
762,614  13 
1,706,466  41 

$9  853,628  64 


DANIEL  A.  E:EALD.  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  vic«.Pr««ld«i.t* 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  J  ice-rresiaents. 

WILLIAM  U  BIGELOW.  I 
THOMAS  II.  GREENE,  f  oocwtariea. 

HENRY  J,  FERRIS,  I  Ass’t  Secretaries 
AREUNAH  M.  BTTRns.  '  secretaries 


WASHmOTON 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $14,000,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thouftambt  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 


“  It  Is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“Signed,  JAMES  F,  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Snpt  of  Agencies. 

2  I  Cortlandt  Street  New  York. 


WESTERN 

MORTGABES 


DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS,  E.  GIBSON,  46  Milk  St.,  Bostoa,  Haas. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Ayenne.  New  York. 


HENRY  BI.  FIELD,  D.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 


Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid, 
in  foreign  countries  tl-01  extra  for  foreign  po»‘tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Aovrrtisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Dwth  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Axx  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or- 
post-4)ffnce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Pcst-OlHce  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  Evaneelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Pont-oftce  at  New  York  ae  neeond-elaes 
mail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS, 

THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  ...  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection.  ...  ••  “ 

Education,  .  -  -  .  .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  •* 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  -  .  “  •• 

Freedmen,  ...  616  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNTJAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABL  SH«)  I.N  PHILADELPHIA,  1624, 
organlze>  Union  Bible  Schools  In  d>  glitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
2276  new  schools  started  In  iW»5:  also  160  frontier  churches  from 
schools  |>revinusly  established  72  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  $2.')  00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $600  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  lettersdlreci  from  mls-lonary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Banckoet,  Dig.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”!  Chartered  in  1619. 
Bupiiorts  Ministers  and  Missiunaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Keadiog  Room  and  daily 
rdigions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches.  i26 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attt  n  led  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Mooke,  Pres. 
T,  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  .SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
ont  of  the  port  of  New  Yorg.  l*uhli-hes  the  .Sailors’ 
Maaaziiir.  the  Senmnn's  fYieiid.  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W,  C.  Stuboes,  Treas.,  K«v! 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.U.,  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  churcli,  with  re¬ 
ligions,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chll  Iren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  •<  ho  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  tliey  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
They  are  because  of  tne  House  of  Iridustry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  4.5,0110  have  been  in  Ite  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse 
Donations  of  money  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song.  Sunday,  Si.lOtotiSOP.M.:  Sunday-school  2  to 
.2  P.M.  Da>-8ChooI-,  9  to  11 :40  A.M  .  and  12:40  to  :i'p.  .M.  except 
SatU'  day;  at  dinner  table  12:10  to  12:40  P.M .  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.:  F.  F,.  (’amp  Treas- 
George  F.  Betts.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Baknakp.  Supt 
Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  childreu. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 
lO  East  83d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  t  igaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  CLristian  literatu’e  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  npon  douations  and 
'sgacies.  for  whicti  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


UF  INTEKEST  TO  OUR  READERS. 

Travellers  t^he  North  or  East  in  the  sum- 
mer  months  may  make  their  journey  a  delight 
by  tra'villing  on~the  'steamers  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Stonington  Steamship  Company. 
The  steamers  of  this  Company  now  plying  the 
waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  are  among  the 
finest  of  their  class  afloat,  and  present  the 
highest  results  of  the  application  of  modern 
science  and  art  to  the  problems  of  steam  navi¬ 
gation.  They  have  many  novelties  in  plan 
and  arrangement  which  have  become  popular 
with  the  travelling  public  and  meet  in  every 
respect  all  possible  demands  of  water  trans¬ 
portation  service. 

The  Providence  Line  is  very  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  lovers  of  comfortable  travel.  It 
is,  without  exception,  the  best  route  for  peo¬ 
ple  desiring  to  visit  Providence,  Boston,  Wor¬ 
cester,  New  England,  and  the  White  Moun 
tains.  The  elegant  steamers  “Connecticut” 
and  “Massachusetts,”  now  in  commission, 
leave  New  Pier  36,  North  River  (daily  except 
Sunday),  at  5.30  P.  M.,  and  combine  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  long  water  route  and  short  rail 
ride,  assuring  passengers  a  full  night’s  rest 
and  early  arrival  at  destination.  The  sail 
through  Narragansett  Bay  and  up  Providence 
River  in  the  early  morning  is  a  delightful  and 
pleasant  feature.  At  Providence  connections 
are  made  with  fast  express  trains  for  Boston, 
Worcester,  and  the  White  Mountains,  and 
points  north  and  east. 

The  Stonington  Line  steamers  leave  New 
Pier  36,  North  River,  at  6  P.  M.,  and  run 
direct  to  Stonington,  Conn  ,  connecting  there 
with  trains  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  Railroad  for  Providence,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Narragansett  Pier,  and  all  the  famous 
summer  resorts  of  Southern  Rhode  Island, 
also  with  steamer  for  Watch  Hill,  where  con¬ 
nection  can  be  made  for  Block  Island,  the 
famous  “Isle  of  the  Sea.” 


SUMMER  TIME-T.4BLE  <)N  THE  WEST  SHORE 
RAILROAD. 

The  Summer  Schedule  went  into  effect  June 
28th,  with  many  important  changes  and  addi 
ions.  The  Catskill  Mountain  Express,  which 
leaves  New  York  at  10.45  A.  M.,  will  here¬ 
after  be  known  as  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  Flyer 
Both  the  time  and^leervice  of  this  train  have 
been  greatly  improved 

The  Saturday  Half-Holiday  Express  will 
leave  New  York  at  1  P.  M.,  and  reach  the 


WOODLAWN  CEMKTKKY. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrate.' 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St..  New  York. 


'IIT-ANTED  BY  A  TRAINED  NURSE  a  situation  in 
>  Y  a  Christ ian  family,  to  take  cbar'e  of  an  infant  or 
invalid  lady.  t“  co  to  ilie  seashore  or  mountains.  Ad¬ 
dress  Trained  Nurse,  South  St.,  Auliurn,  N.  Y. 


-ITT-ANTED- .AGENTS  EVERYW’HERE.  (Ladies 
TV  and  Gents)  Salary  and  Commisi'on.  On 'v  part 
of  time  required.  INVESTOR,  Room  3(1-31,  17  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y. 


An  Address  Wanted.— Any  reade  of  this  paper  who 
knows  the  address  of  Mr.  Soutligate.  son  of  Rev.  Mr. 
'■outhgate,  di-ceas' d.  who  was  pastor  of  the  Preshvterian 
ch'ircb  in  Monroe.  Mic-'ican.  in  184.5  and  later,  will  please 
let  me  know.  Mrs.  Lucy  J.  Hhioiiam,  4'27  18th  street, 
'I'oleiio,  Oo'o. 


The  Fletcher  Prize  of  $500.00. 

The  trustees  cf  Dartmouth  College  offer  the  above 
prize,  according  to  the  sill  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Fletcher, 
for  the  best  essay  calculated  to  coiintera'  t  the  present 
tei.dency  to  a  ’’  Fatal  Conformity  to  the  World.” 

Subject  for  1896:  “Should  any  restrictions,  legal  or 
moral,  be  placed  upon  the  accnmulation  of  wealth  ?” 

No  essav  to  be  less  than  200  pages  or  more  than  250 
pages  of  ’270  words  each.  Copv  to  be  type-written  and  to 
be  in  hand  on  December  29, 1896. 

Circular  containing  further  particulars  forwarded  if 
desired. 

WILLIAM  J.  TUCKER, 

President  of  Dartmouth  College. 
Hanover,  N.  H,,  June  1, 1896. 


principal  Catekill  Mountain  points  in  time’for 
supper.  • 

There  has  also  been  added  a  sleeping  carbon 
the  3  15  A.  M.  train,  reaching  the  Catekill 
Mountains  in  time  for  breakfast  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing;  the  sleeper  can  be  entered  at  tt  P •  >M^ 
Saturday  night.  - 

A  return  train  will  leave  Catskill  Mountain 
points  late  Sunday  night,  arriving  in  New 
York  Monday  morning,  in  time  for  bueinesa. 
This  train  will  be  a  great  accommodation  to 
business  men,  permitting  them  to  spend  Sun¬ 
day  with  their  families  in  the  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains. 

WEST  SHORE  EXCURSIONS  AND  SUMMER 
TRAINS. 

An  opportunity  is  offered  pleasure  seekers  to 
visit  either  Buffalo  or  Niagara  Falls  at  a  very 
low  rate.  The  West  Shore  Railroad  has  sent 
notice  to  all  its  ticket  agents  in  Greater  New 
York  to  sell  the  general  public  excursion 
tickets  to  be  good  on  any  of  the  several  fast 
express  trains  leaving  New  York  on  Friiiay. 
July  3rd.  to  Buffalo  or  Niagara  Falls,  at  eight 
dollars;  these  tickets  will  be  received  for  re¬ 
turn  passage  until  midnight  of  July  6th, 
thereby  giving  three  entire  days  to  see  the 
many  points  of  interest  in  either  city. 


Warren  Centre.  Pa.,  July  9,  1894. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  Freligh’s 
Tonic  to  the  public,  for  it  proved  a  blessing 
to  me.  I  was  so  nervously  prostrated  that  I 
had  to  retire  from  all  ministerial  work  My 
physician  recommended  Freligh’s  Tonic.  I 
took  two  bottles  and  was  cured.  I  keep  it 
on  hand  always.  Rev.  F.  H.  Perkins. 

Every  reader  can  secure  a  sample  bottle  who 
mentions  The  Evangelist  and  sends  25  cents  to 
I.  O.  Woodruff  and  Company,  105  and  108  Ful¬ 
ton  St.,  New  York. 


TROY  LINE  STEAMERS. 

As  an  all  around,  sure-to-get-there,  safe- 
and-quick  route, and  one  which  offers  a  large 
amount  of  pleasure  for  very  little  money,  the 
Troy  line  cannot  be  excelled.  The  handsome 
boats  of  this  line— the  Saratoga  and  the  City 
of  Troy— have  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
that  the  most  exacting  traveller  could  ex¬ 
pect.  The  staterooms  are  large  and  well 
fitted  up,  the  cuisine  is  excellent,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  are  the  perfection  of  their  kind.  One  of 
the  hosts  of  this  line  leaves  New  York,  Pier 
46,  N.  R  ,  at  6  P.  M.,  every  day  except  Sunday. 


T.  C.  Evans  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  original 
advertising  agent  in  the  United  States,  has 
just  issued  his  twentieth  edition  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  hand-book,  which  is  brimful  of  practi¬ 
cal  information  needed  by  general  advertisers. 


A  LESSON  FROM  AFRICA. 

Sometimes  valuable  iDformatiou  about  ourselves 
comes  from  unexpected  sources.  Here  is  somethlni; 
Interestini!  about  American  bakiru  powders  all  the  way 
from  Africa: 

Rev.  Bisliop  William  Taylor,  for  several  years  Meth¬ 
odist  Kisbop  of  Africa,  says  ihal  the  led  label  ot  the 
Roval  BakiiiU  Powder,  sj  familiar  to  ever,  housekeejier 
in  America,  is  quite  as  well  known  and  tile  pnwder  as 
hi.'iily  prized  in  every  part  of  that  continent  to  which 
civilization  lias  extended.  ’I  lie  Royal  BakiUK  Powder 
was  taken  to  South  African  ureat  many  years  a^o  by 
Mrs.  Rohius;n.  a  missionary.  But  its  u-e  soon  spread 
i>e>ond  the  Missions,  and  it  ca'i  e  to  lie  reirariled  as  a 
necessity  by  all  classes.  It  w  as  found  pai  tieulailv  valu¬ 
able  in  the  mines  and  uiKin  the  ranches,  and  triquently 
sold  at  interior  stations  lor  a  i.ollHir  a  pound.  Especially 
has  it  conduced  to  the  comfort  and  liealth  oi  ttie  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  wouhl  find  hread-makiun  a  sony  busi¬ 
ness  without  it.  ... 

Another  interestini;  fact  is  that  no  other  hakint;  pow¬ 
der  will  stand  service  in  that  country  Rev.  Ross  Tay¬ 
lor,  tlie  aKcnt  for  African  .Missions,  sais:  ‘  During  the 
past  ten  tears  we  have  bhipiied  Hojal  Baking  Powder 
regularly  t  •  our  Atriean  missions,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  to  t lie  exclusion  of  all  idher  biands,  because  ot 
ihetesiimo  y  of  our  missionaries  that  it  maintains  its 
streniiih,  lieshne-s,  and  purity  in  the  tr  pical  climate, 
which  others  do  not.  For  instance,  the  superiutendeut 
of  our  mission  in  Ancola,  a  work  tliat  is  financially 
maintained  on  commercial  lines,  reported  that  he  coulil 
not  hold  his  iiade  with  au> thing  els-^  hut  the  Royal- 
We  are  using  it  in  torty  mission  stations  in  Africa.” 

Here  is  a  suggestive  fact  of  value  to  American  house¬ 
keepers.  Though  the  presence  of  tills  keeping  quality 
in  the  Royal  and  the  lack  of  it  in  other  powders  is  de¬ 
veloped  more  conspicuously  in  the  hot,  moist  climate  of 
Africa,  it  exists  in  the  Koval  and  is  deficient  m  the  oth¬ 
ers.  as  they  are  sold  in  ihis  country  in  exactly  the  same 
ratio.  'I'hls  natural  test  demonstrates  more  forcibly 
than  a  chemical  analysis  could  the  wide  difference  that 
exists  bfciween  the  different  baking  powders  in  their 
combination  and  actual  practical  value.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  strength  and  freshness  under  all  climatic 
conditions  is  evidence  that  the  Royal  Powder  is  more 
accurately  made  and  composed  of  purer  and  better  in¬ 
gredients.  Such  a  powder  only  will  give  uniform  results 
in  perfect  foods  and  prove  of  the  greatest  economy  in 
the  saving  of  flour,  butter  and  other  articles  used  in 
!  their  production.  -  N,  F.  Christian  Advocate. 


July  3,  1896. 
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A  DESTRUCTIVE  WIND  IN  STRIA. 

It  was  near  noon  when  every  one  became 
aware  of  a  sudden,  violent  storm  of  wind. 
There  was  a  rushing  of  servants  to  gather  up 
the  clothes  blown  from  the  line  into  neigh 
boring  enclosures,  or  to  secure  rattling  shut 
ters,  or  close  forgotten  windows.  The  air 
without  became  dense  with  flying  sand  and 
dust,  which  defied  every  precaution  to  shut  it 
out  of  the  house.  This  continued  till  night¬ 
fall,  and  we  felt  no  assurance  that  the  tiles  of 
the  root  would  remain  over  our  beads. 

The  next  day  reports  began  to  come  in  from 
every  quarter.  The  trees  in  the  gardens  bad 
been  badly  whipped  about,  and  quantities  of 
bard  green  apples  and  apricots  were  brought 
to  the  market  and  sold  for  a  mere  song.  The 
four  walls  of  a  new  mosque,  just  awaiting  its 
roof  in  one  of  the  most  sightly  spots  in  the 
city,  were  laid  level  with  the  foundation, 
while  broken  shutters  and  windows  were  al¬ 
most  universal. 

1  had  occasion  that  day  to  ride  through  a 
large  olive  grove,  and  everywhere  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  branches,  large  and  small, 
broken  by  the  wind,  while  the  hopes  previ¬ 
ously  entertained  of  a  good  crop  were  dbshed, 
and  the  ground  was  white  with  blasted 
blossoms,  as  with  a  light  fall  of  snow.  In 
many  exposed  places  the  grapevines  were 
whipped  clean,  and  the  promise  of  fruit  de 
stroyed.  The  barley,  just  ready  for  the  sickle, 
was  threshed  clean,  leaving  the  empty  straw 
standing  in  the  field.  The  cold  which  fol 
lowed  the  wind  was  a  damage  to  the  silk 
worms,  on  which  so  many  of  the  people  de¬ 
pend  for  their  cash.  As  they  say,  God  seems 
to  have  been  angry  with  them  and  so  gave 
them  a  glimpse  of  the  abundant  good  things 
He  had  resdy,  and  then  snatched  them  away 
to  punish  His  rebellious  children. 

During  these  early  summer  months  the  peo 
pie  are  busy  every  where  with  their  silk  worms, 
and  the  industry  is  spreading  every  year.  The 
season  begins  first  on  the  maritime  plain,  and 
is  later  and  later,  until  we  reach  the  highest 
villages,  nearly  5,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
where  the  cocoons  are  not  finished  till  near 
the  end  of  July.  In  some  parts  the  best  room 
of  the  hovse  is  given  up  to  these  worms,  and 
the  w’hole  family  devote  themselves  to  feed 
ing  them,  while  sleeping  wherever  they 
can,  for  much  cold  or  rain  would  destroy  the 
worms,  while  their  owners  ask  no  questions 
about  comfort.  In  other  places  booths  are 
built  among  the  mulberry  trees,  and  the 
family  camp  out  to  care  for  them.  It  is  never 
easy  to  estimate  with  precision  how  much  of 
the  leaves  will  be  needed,  for  slight  changes 
in  temperature  affect  the  appetite  and  growth 
of  the  little  creatures.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
predict  tbe  percentage  of  the  eggs  that  will 
hatch  This  year  the  number  of  worms  to  be 
cared  for  in  this  district  was  larger  than 
usual,  and  hence  there  was  much  trouble  at 
the  end  of  tbe  period  of  feeding,  when  almost 
everyone  found  that  he  would  need  more 
leaves.  Men  were  riding  from  village  to 
village  and  garden  to  garden,  and  the  one 
question  was,  “Where  are  there  leaves  for 
sale?”  There  was  much  stealing  of  unguarded 
leaves,  and  a  greedy  disposition  to  ask  op 
pressive  sums  for  the  leaves  which  must  be 
bad  at  any  price.  But  it  is  not  only  in  Syria 
that  a  selfish  advantage  is  taken  of  a  brother’s 
time  of  need.  Let  us  hope  that  the  poor  peo 
pie  will  secure  good  prices  for  their  crop,  as 
this  is  almost  tbe  only  product  for  which  they 
can  get  cash  with  which  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  families  and  tbe  ever- increasing  ex 
actions  of  their  oppressors.  W.  S.  Nelson. 

Thipoli,  June  1, 1896. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— The  Rev.  George  S.  Avery  has 
been  appointed  pastor  in  charge  of  Mizpah  Chapel 
from  Sept.  1st,  and  will  have  the  pastoral  oversight 
of  Wilson  Mission,  of  which  he  has  been  the  effi¬ 
cient  superintendent  for  two  years.  Mr.  John 
Froe.sehl  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
Wilson  Mission  from  August  1. 

Srinday,  June  28. — President  Patton  preached  at 
Rutgers  Riverside;  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  at  Madison  Square;  Dr.  J.  S.  Macintosh 
of  Philadelphia  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church;  Presi¬ 
dent  Stryker  at  the  Brick  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
N.  Boynton  of  Detroit  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle. 
The  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock  of  Rochester  is  supply¬ 
ing  at  Christ  Church  for  two  Sabbaths. 

Brooklyn.— The  new  organization  to  be  known 
as  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  by  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  old  Central  and  the  Trinity  Church 
societies,  came  into  corporate  existence  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  June  23.  Previous  steps  in  the  process  were 
ratified,  the  former  boards  of  trustees  of  both  bodies 
were  dissolved,  and  a  new  board  was  elected.  This 
was  to  meet  last  Monday  evening,  together  with  the 
building  committee,  to  consider  plans  for  the  new 
church  edifice  contemplated. 

Ldfaycttc  Avenue  Cheirch  will  be  closed  during 
July  and  August.  The  congregation  will  join  in 
the  union  services  to  be  held  in  Clinton  Avenue 
Congregational  Church.  The  preachers  at  these 
services  will  be  as  follows;  July  5,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
E.  Tuttle  of  Amherst  College;  July  13  and  13,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Elliott  Griffis  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
July  26  and  Aug.  30,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Gallaher  of 
Essex,  Conn,;  Aug.  2  and  9,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Gun- 
•saulus  of  Chicago;  Aug.  16  and  23,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
W.  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College;  Sept.  6,  the  Rev. 
Dennis  Wortmau  of  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Services  at 
10.30  A.M.  and  7.-15  P..M. 

Albany.— Prof.  J.  S.  Riggs  of  Auburn  Seminary 
preached  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  last 
Sunday,  morning  and  evening.  Communion  was 
observed  in  the  afternoon.  The  church  will  remain 
clo.sed  until  September.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Ottman  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  preached  in  the  Third  Presbyterian. 
Both  the.se  churches  are  without  pastors.  The  Rev. 
Wesley  R.  Davis,  D.D.,  a  former  pastor,  preached 
in  the  Madison  Avenue  Reformed  Churcu  in  the 
morning  on  “The  cloud  before  the  throne.”  Dr. 
Davis’  ill  health  has  compelled  retirement  from  the 
ministry,  and  he  preaches  only  at  rare  intervals, 
Imt  then  with  rare  power.  The  Right  Rev.  Hugh 
Miller  Thomp.son.  Bishop  of  Mississippi,  preached 
in  St.  Peter’s  Epi.scopal  Church  on  “Self-sacrifice 
the  Sum  of  Human  Life.”  W.  H.  C. 

Brentwood. — Nassau  Pre.sbytery  met  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Presbyterian  church  in  this  village  on  June  23 
to  ordain  and  instal  as  its  pastor  Mr.  Robert  D. 
Merrill,  a  member  of  the  last  senior  class  of  Union 
Seminary.  Tlie  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
A.  G.  Riis-sell  of  Oyster  Bay;  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor  was  given  by  the  Rev.  John  D.  Long  of  Babylon, 
and  the  charge  to  the  people  liy  the  Rev.  W.  S.  C. 
Webster  of  Islip.  Mr.  Merrill,  who  has  two  brothers 
in  the  ministry,  is  a  fine  student,  and  was  one  of  the 
four  connneucemeut  orators  at  the  seminary.  He 
begins  his  work  with  a  church  harmonious,  united, 
and  active  in  every  department. 

Canoga.— The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  met  at  Can- 
oga  June23and  receiveil  Licentiate  Charles  T.  Henry 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  and  ordained  anil 
installed  him  pastor  of  that  church.  The  Rev. 
A.S'lier  B.  Temple  presided  and  proposed  the  consti¬ 
tutional  questions;  the  Rev.  Albert  \V.  Taylor  con¬ 
ducted  the  open  ing  services;  the  .sermon  was  preacheil 
by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  S.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  of  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary;  the  Hev.  N.  B.  Reniick,  1).  I).,  offered  the  or- 
daiiung  prayer;  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Porter  gave  the 
charge  to  tlie  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  .1.  Wilford  Jacks 
to  the  people.  The  church  has  had  no  installed  pas¬ 
tor  for  more  than  twenty  years,  relying  on  supplies. 
May  this  new  relation  lie  richly  blessed.  .1.  W.  J. 

CiiAUTAi'grA.  —  T7ic  Preahiiterian  M isniomiry 
Cottayc. — The  Presbyterians  who  frequent  Chaii- 
t;iu(iua  during  the  Summer  Assembly  have  erectetl 
their  own  headquarters  and  Missionary  Cottage  in 
this  miMlern  Academia,  and  they  invite  their  Pauls 
and  Lukes,  their  Lyciias  and  Priscillas,  to  oouie 
there  and  re.st  and  learn,  as  well  as  to  relate  to 
eager  listenersisome  new  chapters  in  the  Acts  of  the 
modern  Apostles.  A  goodly  number  have  each  year 
accepted  the  invitaiion.  Nearly  forty  home  and 
foreign  missionaries  were  entertained  at  the  Cottage 
last  year  during  the  Assembly.  Free  admission  to 
the  Chautauqua  grounds  has  been  granted  to  all  ac- 
crwlited  missionaries  All  missionaries  under  the 
care  of  either  of  our  Boards  are  cordially  invited  to 
the  free  u.se  of  room  in  the  Cottage  for  two  weeks 
during  .July  or  August.  A  fine  program  of  lectures 
and  entertainments  extends  tnrough  these  two 
months.  For  information  concerning  the  date  of 
occupancy  of  rooms  and  other  matters,  write  to 
“Presbyterian  House  Committee,”  Chautauqua,  N. 
Y.  (care  Mrs.  Julia  Berry).  Mrs.  G.  W.  Barlow, 
Secretary  Chautauqua  Presbyterian  I^adies’  Aux¬ 
iliary. 

Carmel.— Gilead  Presbyterian  Church,  Carmel, 
was  the  scene  of  an  interesting  ordination  and  in¬ 
stallation  service  on  the  evening  of  May  20.  On 
that  occasion  John  B.  Appel,  who  has  been  supply¬ 
ing  the  pulpit  for  more  than  a  year,  while  at  the 
same  time  completing  his  theological  studies,  was 
installed  as  pastor  over  the  Carmel  church.  The 


beautiful  little  church  erected  two  years  ago  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  palms  and  ferns,  and  well 
filled  by  an  attentive  auaience.  In  the  absence  of 
the  moderator  of  Westchester  Presbytery,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brown  of  Hartford,  Dr.  O.  S.  Dean  of  Paterson, 
ex-moderator,  presided.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Trussell  of 
Brewster  preached  the  ordination  sermon  from  the 
words  “For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death”  (Ro¬ 
mans  viii.  6).  It  was  an  able  and  interesting  dis¬ 
course.  Dr.  Dean  propounded  the  constitutional 
questions  to  both  people  and  pastor-elect,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cummings  of  Yorktown,  stated  clerk  of 
Presbytery,  offered  the  ordination  prayer.  Mr.  Ap¬ 
pel  was  then  formally  recognized  by  the  Presbyterv 

fireseiit,  who  extended  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
owship  as  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Dr. 
Dean’s  charge  to  the  pastor  was  wise  and  witty,  and 
rich  with  the  experience  of  a  man  long  in  the  mluis- 
try,  who  put  a  high  estimate  upon  his  chosen  call¬ 
ing.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Miller  of  Mahopac  Falls 
gave  the  charge  to  the  people,  in  which  he  was  ear- 
ue.st  and  practical.  Tbe  services  closed  with  the 
benediction  pronounced  by  the  new  pastor,  after 
which  Mr.  Appel  received  the  good  wishes  of  his 
friends  and  parishioners.  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  choir,  assisted  by  an  accomplished  soloist.  The 
Rev.  John  Bridge  Appel,  now  pastor  of  the  Gilead 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  native  of  the  town  where 
he  is  now  settled.  He  graduated  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  and  afterward  studied  law,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  After 
practising  some  five  years  he  gave  up  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  and  entered  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  where  he  has  pursued  his  theological  studies. 

E.  J,  F, 

Presbytery  of  Albany.— Mr.  Samuel  G.  Parent 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lyons  to  accept 
a  call  to  Fairville.  Mr.  J.  V.  Wemple  was  received, 
and  his  ordination  and  installation  as  pastor  at 
Ballston  Center  was  appointed  for  July  1st.  The 
Rev.  Arthur  Dracas  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Syracuse,  and  his  installation  as  pa.stor  at 
North ville  was  appointed  for  July  7.  The  subject 
of  sustaining  the  weak  churches  was  discussed  upon 
a  report  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  and  he  was  requested  to 
formulate  a  definite  plan  for  adoption  at  the  next 
meeting.  This  was  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its  report  upon 
Home  Missions,  adopted  at  tbe  last  meeting  in  Sara¬ 
toga.  A  set  of  revised  rules  for  the  direction  of  ses¬ 
sions  was  reported  and  appointe<l  for  tlis<  ussion  at 
the  next  meeting.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  was  granted 
a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Presbytery  of  Newton.— The  Rev.  Edward  A. 
McLaury  and  tbe  Rev.  Percy  Y.  Schelly  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newton  on  June  16th, 
the  former  from  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey,  and 
the  latter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ijehigh.  The  Rev. 
.Mr.  Mcl.iaury  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Markslwro,  N.  J..  on  the  18th  ult.  In  this  service 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Carlile,  D.  D.,  presided  and  pro¬ 
posed  the  constitutional  questions;  the  Rev.  Ii.  S. 
Butler,  D.D.,  preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  H.  D. 
Sassaman  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  .1.,  gave  the  charge  to 
the  pastor;  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke  Cline  the  charge  to 
the  people,  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Burtt,  a  former  pas¬ 
tor,  offered  the  installation  prayer.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Schelly  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
Phi  lipsburg,  N.  .1.,  on  the  24th  ult.  The  Rev.  .1. 
F.  Pollock  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  preached  the  sermon; 
the  Rev.  T.  C.  Stewart  of  South  Easton,  Pa.,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor;  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Coffin, 
Ph.D.,  of  Lafayette  College,  offered  the  installation 
prayer;  and  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke  Cline  presided,  pro¬ 
posed  the  constitutional  questions,  and  gave  the 
charge  to  the  people.  The  outlook  in  both  these 
new  pastorates  is  promising. 

OHIO. 

Findlay.— On  the  first  Sabbath  of  June  ten  per¬ 
sons  were  received  into  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Findlay,  of  which  the  Rev.  .Joshua  R. 
Mitchell  is  pastor.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  upon  I’astor  Mitchell  by  Findlay  Col¬ 
lege  at  its  recent  commencement. 

MICHIGAN. 

Marshall.— The  Rev.  George  F.  Hunting,  D.  D., 
was  installed  on  Thursday.  June  25,  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Lansing,  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  Marshall. 
The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a  large  audience. 
The  ladies  of  the  .society  manifested  their  taste  and 
skill  in  decorating  the  spacious  audience  room  with 
a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  and  evergreens. 
The  Rev.  F.  Z.  Rossiter  of  Plainwell  preached  the 
installation  sermon;  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Potter  of  Battle 
Creek,  in  his  usual  happy  manner,  deliveretl  the 
charge  to  the  congregation,  while  the  Rev.  H.  E, 
Davis  of  Homer  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor. 
The  other  city  pastors  were  present  by  inviiaiion, 
and  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new  pastor. 

Saginaw  Presbytery.- At  a  special  meeting  of 
this  Presbytery  on  June  15th  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Mosser  was  dismissed  to  Lansing  Pres¬ 
bytery;  Mr.  C.  E.  Blanchard,  licentiate,  to  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Presbytery;  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
installation  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Bradfield  at  Gladwin; 
the  Rev.  .1.  A.  McGreahan  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Committee  till  the  fall 
meeting.  Stated  Clerk. 

Marine  City.— The  Rev.  F.  VV.  Weatherwax  has 
been  dismissed  from  the  postorate  of  this  church  at 
his  own  request. 

Bay  City.— This  church  has  called  to  its  pastor¬ 
ate  the  Rev.  Otis  A.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Evansville,  Ind, 

Wyandotte.— The  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  this  church. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Madison. — Seventeen  new  members  were  received 
by  Christ  Church  on  June  7,  and  all  departments  of 
the  work  strengthened.  The  Monona  Lake  Assem¬ 
bly  opens  its  seventeenth  annual  encampment  July 
21.  A  fine  program  is  offered:  Art  lA!Ctures  by 
Prof.  Charles  Sprague;  Lectures  on  Flowers  by 
Prof.  Gibson.  Dr.  McIntyre,  Madison  C.  Peters, 
Charles  F.  Aked  of  England,  Hon.  George  R.  Wend- 
ling  and  others  are  to  speak.  Dr.  James  A.  Worden 
of  Philadelphia  has  charge  of  the  Normal  Classes. 

A  grand  time  to  visit  Wisconsin’s  capital.  Write 
to  Elder  Janies  E.  Moseley,  Secretary,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Rice  Lake.— The  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Jones,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  stated  clerk  of 
Chippewa  Presbytery,  is  a  very  busy  and  useful 
man,  whose  pre.^ence  is  a  power  in  Rice  I^ake.  Mr. 
James  Sims,  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  church,  is 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  he  rules  well,  and  sees  that 
the  Sunday  laws  are  enforced.  There  never  has 
been  better  order,  and  the  people  are  rejoicing. 

Hoiiicox.— The  Rev.  J.  J.  Simpson  received  three 
members  to  the  church  in  Horicou  and  live  at  Ju¬ 
neau  at  a  late  communion.  The  Rev.  Robert  Kep- 
ner  Wharton  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Cburcli, 
Beaver  Dam,  gave  a  pleasant  account  of  the  General 
As,st*mbly  at  Saratoga  .at  the  church  in  Horicon 
June  23. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

liliooKLlXE.  M.\ss — We  were  somewhat  surpriseil 
on  a  recent  visit  to  find  Mr.  Archibald  and  wife  in 
tniiinitu  as  to  their  new  abode.  The  church  having 
recently  purcha.se<l  a  lot  on  which  was  a  desirable 
hou.se,  it  was  decided  to  move  the  building  to  one 
portion  of  the  lot  and  tiansform  it  into  a  manse, 
and  the  parson  and  wife  enjoyed  a  free  ride,  with 
all  their  domestic  arrangements  undisturlxal,  with 
the  exception  of  a  possible  slight  shaking  up.  Build¬ 
ing  operations  will  begin  at  once,  the  conditions  be¬ 
ing  that  the  church  must  conform  to  the  available 
funds,  and  thus  be  completetl  free  of  debt.  In  this 
laudable  purpo.se  we  wish  them  abundant  succes.s. 

Hyde  Pakk,  Mass. — The  pastor- at-large  recently 
visited  this  beautiful  suburb  of  Boston,  and  at  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  those  interested,  and  after  a 
very  frank  and  thorough  exchange  of  opinion  and 
desire,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  go  forward,  aud 
an  executive  committee  of  seven  was  appointed. 
The  pastor-at  large  is  giving  personal  attention  to 
the  work,  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  The  cou- 
victioa  has  lieen  frankly  expressed  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  sister  churches  that  there  is  a  sphere  for  a 
church  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  truth  aud  evangel¬ 
istic  in  spirit  and  methods  in  Hyde  Park,  and  we 
bslieve  that  future  developments  will  amply  justify 
this  new  movement.  C.  S.  D. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — The  Rev.  Alexander  Laiid 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city  on  June  12th.  The  Rev.  W.  E. 
Archibald  presided  and  propouiuied  the  usual  ques¬ 
tions;  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds  Mackay  preached  the 
sermon,  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Gunn  charged  the  pastor, 
and  Dr.  Archibald  the  people.  Mr.  Laird,  who 
comes  from  Pennsylvaui-i,  has  already  made  a  very 
favorable  impression  not  only  on  the  congregation, 
but  among  the  people  of  the  city.  This  church  has 
passed  through  a  trying  ordeal,  but  has  moved  on 
.steadily  under  the  guidance  of  the  p.astor-at-large 
and  other  brethren,  and  now  the  outlook  is  hopeful. 

Providence,  R.  I.— The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  the  senior  class  of  Auburn  Seminary  was, 
after  an  examination  which  was  well  sustained,  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  pa.stor  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Providence,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bos¬ 
ton  .June  2.5th.  Dr.  C.  S.  Dewing,  moderator,  offered 
the  oruaining  praj'er  and  gave  the  charge  to  the 
people:  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds  Mackay,  pastor  of  the 
t^ond  Church,  pre.sided  and  propounded  the  ques¬ 
tions;  the  Rev.  Scott  h'.  Hershey,  Ph.D.,  preached 
the  sermon,  and  Dr.  Robinson,  pastor  of  Roxbury 
church,  charged  the  pastor.  City  clergymen  either 
sent  letters  regretting  other  engagements  or  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  new  pastor  in  fitting  words  a  conlial 
welcome.  Mr.  Campliell  is  a  young  man  of  much 
promise,  and  his  wife  is  also  well  fitted  to  help  him 
in  his  responsible  work.  May  he  enjoy  in  a  high 
degree  the  divine  blessing  and  guidance  ana  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  his  people. 

Roxbury,  M.yss. — There  is  danger  of  the  loss  by 
this  church  of  their  popular  and  beloved  pastor.  Dr. 
Robinson,  as  invitations  have  lieen  tendered  him 
from  McCormick  Seminary  in  Chicago  and  also 
from  Knox  College,  Toronto,  to  accept  a  professor¬ 
ship  of  Old  Testament  Literature,  etc.,  and  Dr. 
Robinson  has  made  a  specialty  ot  this  department 
at  home  and  in  Europe.  While  his  decision  has  not 
been,  as  yet,  definitely  made  or  announced,  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  is  that  he  will  accept  the  chair 
tendered  him  at  Knox  College,  and  if  so,  will  enter 
upon  his  new  work  the  coming  autumn.  The  Doc 
tor  is  very  popular  with  his  own  people,  and  has 
made  many  warm  friends  during  his  brief  pastorate 
in  Boston,  so  that  his  departure  will  lie  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  his  brethren  and  to  the  church  if  he 
shall  decide  to  go.  Yet  all  will  doubtless  acquiesce 
in  what  .stems  to  be  his  providential  calling,  in 
training  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  we  feel 
grateful  for  the  enjoyment  and  profit  derivetl  from 
personal  acquaintance  with  so  worthy  and  promis¬ 
ing  a  son  of  our  alma  mater. 


FOR  OVER  FIFTY’  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Svrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  tbelr  children  while 
teetbinK,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  tmms,  allays  all  pain,  cures  « liid  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  ceuts  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


KNOX! 

Thia  does  not  refer, to. the  Scotch  reformer, 
nor  to  thoae  honored  nameBakes^bf  hisTdeser’^ 
edly  held  in  esteem  by  many  in  the  Church, 
but  to  the  oldest  college  in  Illinois,  that  has 
just  celebrated  its  fifty-first  Commencement. 
Planned  in  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  char¬ 
tered  at  Galesburg  in  1837,  fully  organized  in 
1841,  it  sent  forth  its  first  class  of  nine  gradu¬ 
ates  in  1846.  Since  that  time  the  College  has 
grown,  adding  a  coeducational  feature  In 
1873,  until  now  it  numbers  nearly  700  stu 
dents,  in  various  courses.  This  year  it  sent 
forth  sixty  four  graduates,  of  whom  eight  re¬ 
ceived  class  honors. 

.Galesburg  is  a  New  England  town  set  down 
on  an  Illinois  prairie.  Here  are  trees,  not  box 
elders,  such  as  the  men  from  Kentucky  plant, 
but  great  elms,  fifty  years  old.  And  chest¬ 
nuts  !  When  have  I  seen  a  chestnut  growing 
thriftily  before?  And  maples,  hard  and  soft, 
with  that  pride  of  Rochester,  the  horse  chest¬ 
nut.  They  are  all  here.  And  here  are  broad 
streets  lined  with  handsome  houses  that  are 
evidently  the  homes  of  cultivated  people.  But 
the  city  and  the  College  were  founded  by 
farmers,  and  the  bouses  are  not  as  elaborate 
as  those  of  ,some'cities  no  larger  in  numbers. 
And  the  College  keeps  in  mind  the  needs  of 
the  farmers,  and  their  desire  to  avoid  extrava¬ 
gant  bills,  while  the  community  keeps  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  College  management  and  gives  it 
cordial  support  now,  as  it  has  done  from  the 
beginning 

Commencement  exercises  took  a  full  week. 
The  new  woman,  through  her  daughter  con¬ 
testing  in  declamations  (but  not  at  all  un¬ 
womanly),  began  the  exercises. 

Saturday  the  cadets  paraded  and  gave  the 
annual  drill.  For  Knox  has  an  officer  of  reg¬ 
ulars  detailed  for  duty  here.  Lieutenant 
Phillips,  22nd  Inf.  U.  S.,  and  the  Faculty 
would  lose  its  most  picturesque  member  if  its 
officer  of  regulars  wei’e  to  be  taken  away.  All 
male  students  are  required  to  take  two  years 
of  drill.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  Lieutenant 
Phillips,  all  enquiring  are  referred  to  the  re 
port  of  the  colonel  who  reviewed  bis  com¬ 
mand  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  there  is  notices 
ble  an  absence  of  stoop  shoulders  and  bent 
figures  among  the  students;  they  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  military  carriage. 

As  this  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
first  class,  the  former  things  were  kept  in 
mind.  The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Blanchard  of  Wheaton,  111., 
son  of  Jonathan  Blanchard,  a  former  Presi 
dent.  His  sermon  was  highly  spoken  of,  as 
was  also  the  address  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Lowrie 
of  Niles,  Mich.,  before  the  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  of  the  College 

Wednesday  was  Alumni  Day.  The  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association  was  followed  by 
luncheon  at  noon,  with  speaking  in  response 
to  various  toasts.  Mr.  Aaron  J.  Kellogg  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  College,  on  behalf  of  the  chil 
dren,  a  portrait  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Kellogg,  first  President  of  the  College  Prof. 
Churchill  gave  a  portrait  of  Jonuban  Blanch¬ 
ard,  a  former  President,  both  presentations 
being  made  at  this  time. 

The  Missionary  Conference,  after  the  lunch¬ 
eon.  was  an  innovation.  But  the  College  was 
founded  that  ministers  and  missionaries  might 
be  trained  for  service,  so  it  was  not  out  of 
harmony  with  the  thought  of  the  day.  The 
Rev.  H.  H.  Biishnell  of  La  Grange,  presided, 
speaking  of  the  aims  of  the  founders.  The 
Rev.  Chester  M.  Clark  showed,  by  statistics, 
that  99  men  out  of  502  male  graduates  had  en 
tered  the  ministry  at  home  or  abroad.  Per¬ 
haps  other  colleges  can  make  a  better  show 
ing  but  this  is  a  very  good  one.  Our  Or. 
Thomas  Marshall  made  the  address  of  the 


afternoon,  full  of  fire,  presenting  the  thought 
that  this  is  God’s  country,  saved  from  the 
Spaniard  and  the  French,  for  Protestantism, 
blessed  beyond  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
with  the  power  of  the  Gsopel  and  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  responsibility  for  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations. 

Thursday  was  Commencement  proper.  The 
exercises  were  held  in  the  auditorium,  which 
was  filled  from  top  to  bottom.  Eight  young 
men  and  two  young  women,  one  of  whom 
carried  off  second  honors,  spoke.  The  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  young  men  was  good,  not  over 
long,  well  delivered,  and  with  good  voice. 
The  young  ladies  were  heard,  also.  The 
young  men,  dressed  as  American  gentlemen, 
with  no  imported  gowns.  Mr.  George  C. 
Gale,  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  college 
and  the  city,  delivered  the  Master’s  oration. 
The  class  received  the  degrees  to  which  they 
were  severally  entitled.  Eleven  young  men 
received  brevet  commissions  in  the  State 
militia. 

The  honorary  degrees  of  note  were  that  of 
A.M.  conferred- upon  Hon.  James  H.  Eokles, 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  who  thanked  the 
Faculty  in  a  very  graceful  speech.  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  Judge  Grosscup  of  Chicago, 
who  could  not  be  present,  and  upon  Dr.  J.  L. 
Withrow  of  Chicago  and  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Dr.  Withrow’s  response  was  well  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  audience.  Ten  students  received 
prizes  for  excellence  in  literary  work,  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin. 

This  Commencement  revived  an  old  custom 
in  a  corporation  dinner,  under  the  tiees  of 
the  campus,  beautifully  decorated  for  the 
occasion  with  college  colors  in  addition  to 
their  own  beauty.  Some  600  were  present. 
After  the  dinner  speeches  were  made,  of 
course.  That  by  Controller  Eckles  was  upon 
the  subject  of  Greater  Illinois,  by  which  he 
explained  that  he  meant  the  people  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  paid  a  tribute  of  high  praise  to 
Governor  Coles,  second  Governor  of  the  State, 
whom  he  declared  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  first  half  century  of  the  State’s 
life,  who  saved  the  State  from  becoming  a 
slave  State,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Grant 
and  Lincoln.  Dr.  Withrow  made  a  strong 
address,  his  topic  being  the  middle  path  be¬ 
tween  radicalism  and  conservatism,  his  points 
having  some  illustrations  in  the  history  of 
Knox  itself.  Other  speeches  were  made  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  city.  President  Nash,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Lombard  College,  the  Universalist  in¬ 
stitution  located  at  Galesburg,  and  others, 
and  the  evening  was  given  to  the  President’s 
reception,  attendance  upon  which  was  lessened 
by  the  address  of  Controller  Eckles  on  the 
financial  question,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Business  Men’s  Association. 

Two  of  the  tiree  living  graduates,  of  the 
class  of  ’46  were  present,  the  Revs.  Holyoake 
and  Smith,  both  of  whom  are  serving  the 
Master  still,  though  not  in  the  active  work  of 
the  pastorate.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety’s  district  agent. 

It  was  a  good  Commencement,  and  Knox 
though  suffering  from  the  financial  stringency, 
as  everything  else,  looks  hopefully  forward. 
Fifty  years  have  hut  just  es'ahlished  her  for 
another  fifty  years,  let  us  hope,  of  greater 
giowth,  of  better  work,  of  wider  influence. 

Ambrose  S. 
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GRANGER  PEACE  SCHOOE  COMHENCEMENT. 


Twenty  years  ago  three  ladies,  imbued  with  high 
educational  ideals,  took  up  their  residence  in  Can¬ 
andaigua,  founding  the  school  which  is  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as 
“Granger  Place.”  Its  graduates  can  be  found  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  there  have 
been  frequent  instances  in  which  letters  from  the 
far  West  addressed  merely  to  “  Granger  Place 
School,”  without  any  further  suggestions  to  the 
puzzled  postmen,  have  been  duly  delivered  in  Can¬ 
andaigua.  Its  alumnae  have  ever  taken  the  warmest 
interest  in  its  development,  and  this  year  they  met 
in  crowded  numbers  to  celebrate  its  Commencement 
exercises  and  also  its  “twentieth  anniversary.” 

The  Commencement  exercises  proper  took  place 
on  Tuesday  morning,  June  16th,  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church.  Prof.  Van  Laer  of  Rochester  gave 
several  organ  selections  with  marked  ability;  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Dickenson,  pastor  of  the  church,  con¬ 
ducted  the  devotional  exercises,  and  diplomas  of 
graduation  were  given  to  Misses  Gertie  Tuttle  of 
Homellsville,  Mary  Temple  of  Seneca,  Josephine 
Hasbrouck  of  Syracuse,  Helen  Stuart-Menteth  and 
Ruby  Jane  Simmons  of  Canandaigua.  The  pa¬ 
thetic  and  beautiful  singing  of  Miss  Brownell,  a 
former  student,  formed  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  the  exercises.  The  address  of  Prof.  A.  S.  Hoyt, 
D.D.,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  to  the  graduates,  was  a 
very  thoughtful  and  impassioned  plea  for  the  con¬ 
secration  of  culture  to  the  new  social  ideal  which  is 
appearing  with  increasing  clearness  upon  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  modem  Christian  thought. 

The  alumniB  meeting  and  election  was  held  at 
3  o’clock,  and  in  the  evening  the  historic  old  school 
home  was  crowded  by  a  reception.  Scores  of  grad¬ 
uates  met  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  many 
years.  Long  forgotten  incidents  were  recalled,  old 
stories  were  retold,  the  familiar  corners  and  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  old  homestead  were  revisited,  and  old 
friendships  were  renewed  and  deepened.  Vocal  and 
instrumental  music  vied  with  chronicles  and  speeches 
in  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  and 
the  gathering  fittingly  terminated  with  the  vigor¬ 
ous  singing  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

On  the  following  day  the  Granger  Place  ladies, 
teachers,  students,  and  alumnae  joined  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  invited  guests  in  the  pleasure  of  a  round  trip 
on  the  far-famed  Canandaigua  Lake.  The  day  was 
an  ideal  one.  Not  a  wrinkle  of  a  wavelet  lay  upon 
the  features  of  the  “sleeping  beauty,”  while  the 
surrounding  country  was  an  apocalypse  of  glory. 
U  pon  the  return  voyage  a  call  was  made  at  Seneca 
Point,  where  a  sumptuous  repast  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  host  Moddrel.  Under  the  able  presidency 
of  Miss  Agnes  Hoyt,  the  “toastmaster,”  the  after- 
dinner  speeches  reached  a  high  order  of  merit.  Cer¬ 
tainly  many  stories,  both  wise  and  otherwise,  were 
narrated,  all  having  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  rel¬ 
evancy  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  speeches.  Miss 
Christine  Munger  of  Canandaigua  gave  the  addre.ss 
of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mrs.  George 
Garrett.  The  rest  of  the  toasts  included  The  Fac¬ 
ulty,  proposed  by  Mrs.  George  Watson;  School  and 
Town,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Dickenson;  The  Day  Scholars, 
Miss  Emily  J.  Smith;  The  Future  of  Granger  Place, 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lawrence;  The  Absent  Men,  Mr.  S. 
C.  Fairley;  The  Alma  Mater,  Miss  Jessie  Hicks. 

The  feeling  was  absolutely  unanimous  that  Gran¬ 
ger  Place  represents  an  exalted  type  of  culture 
which  is  worthy  of  the  best  support;  and  the  inspir¬ 
ation  of  the  gathering  certainly  threw  around  the 
alma  mater  and  its  offspring  new  ties  of  tenderness 
which  cannot  soon  be  broken.  The  work  of  Granger 
Place  is  not  yet  done,  but  many  of  us  believe  that 
it  has  a  mission  and  a  service  for  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  only  cloud  upon  the  horizon  of  the  day 
was  the  absence  of  the  worthy  president  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  Miss  Comstock,  which  was  due  to  sickness 
and  increasing  infirmity.  The  most  affectionate 
tributes  were  paid  to  her  splendid  life  aud  work, 
and  all  seemed  to  feel  that  her  spirit  hovered  over 
the  audience.  The  meeting  adjourned  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  last  farewells  were  exchanged,  and  all 
joined  in  the  hope  of  again  meeting  for  the  “quar¬ 
ter  century  reunion”  five  years  hence. 

Canandaigua.  June  25. 
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Helpful  Books  for  Elders 

T/ie  Rvangelist  has  recently  ptit  before  the 
^  public  two  very  useful  books,  at  a  popular 
price,  on  the  office  and  d2ities  of  the  Ride f  ship. 


THE  FIRST 

of  these  volumes  is  a  cheap  but 
very  neat  edition  of  David  Dick¬ 
son’s  famous  book, 

“  THE  ELDER  AND 
HIS  WORK,” 

which  has  run  through  fifteen  or 
more  editions  in  Scotland  and 
has  had  a  large  sale  also  in  this 
country.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  work  ever  published  on  the 
subject,  and  wherever  read  exerts 
a  very  valuable  influence. 

The  large  edition  published  for 
The  Evangelist  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  copies  now  remain.  The 
price  is  25  cents  for  single  copies, 
$i  for  five  copies,  and  15  cents 
for  copies  in  excess  of  five.  This 
makes  it  practicable  to  supply 
sessions  with  the  work,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  a  church. 


THE  SECOND 

of  these  volumes  is  a  reprint  in 
pamphlet  form  of  the  five  nota¬ 
ble  addresses  recently  delivered 
before  the  Presbyterian  Union  of 
New  York  on 

The  Ruling  Elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church, 

by  Ex-Gov.  Beaver,  Hon.  H.  B. 
Silliman,  Ralph).  Prime,  Dr.  A. 
R.  Ledouxand  Robert  H.  Smith. 
These  addresses,  by  thoroughly 
representative  men,  dwell  in  the 
most  helpful  way  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  eldership,  and 
should  be  widely  read  by  office¬ 
bearers  and  all  Presbyterians. 

The  price  is  1 5  cents  for  single 
copies,  or  10  cents  in  quantities. 

We  send  one  copy  of  both 
books  for  35  cents.  Address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


We  print  a  few  specimen  orders  to  show 
how  eager  has  been  the  demand  for 
the  book  from  ali  over  the 
country. 


Cafion  City,  Colo.,  March  23,  1886. 

Please  mail  me  twelve  copies  ot  “The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  for  which  find  enclosed  for  first  five  $1;  seven 
at  15  cents  each,  $1.05;  amount  of  order  herewith,  $2.05. 

S.  H,  ATWATER. 

Brevard,  N.  C.,  March  24, 1896. 

I  enclose  mon^  order  for  $1.15  for  six  copies  of  “The 
Elder  and  His  Work.”  I  want  one  for  each  officer  of 
our  church.  MM  L.  NORTH. 

Lima,  Ohio,  March  25,  1896. 

Enclosed  I  send  a  draft  for  $1.20,  for  which  please  send 
six  copies  of  your  tractate  for  the  elders. 

R.  J.  THOMSON.  Pastor. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1896. 

Please  find  inclosed  postal  order  for  five  copies  of 
“The  Elder  and  His  Work.”  G.  R.  DUTTON. 

Bainbridve,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1896. 

Inclosed  please  find  $1.15,  for  which  please  forward 
me  six  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His  Work”  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  our  church  session.  I  am  so  much 
pleased  with  this  little  book,  a  copy  of  which  I  procured 
early  this  winter,  that  I  wish  that  a  copy  of  it  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  elder  in  our  Preshyterlan 
Church.  C.  M.  FRISBIE,  Clerk  of  Session. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  26, 1896. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  money  order  for  ^.75,  for  which 
please  send  to  my  address  ten  copies  of  *^he  Elder  and 
His  Work.”  F.  M.  THOMPSON. 

Manistique,  Mich.,  March  27, 1896. 

Kindly  mall  me  five  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  by  Dickson,  for  the  enclosed  check  of  $1. 

J.  D.  MERSEREAU. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  March  30, 1896. 

Enclosed  find  $1,  for  which  please  send  me  five  copies 
of  “The  Elder  and  His  Work.”  H.  F.  BENTON. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  March  31, 1896. 

Please  send  to  my  address  five  copies  of  “The  Elder 
and  His  Work,”  for  which  find  enclosed  check  for  $1. 

H.  H.  ALLEN.  Pastor. 

Massillon,  O.,  April  1, 1896. 

Will  yon  please  send  me  seven  copies  of  ^The  Elder 
and  His  Work,”  for  which  1  send  postal  money  order 
for  $1.30.ii  -  feT?— - CH A^  B.  HECKMAN. 

Florida,  N.  Y.,  April  1 J898. 

^  Enclosed  find  $1,  for  which  please  send  me  the  “Elder” 
publication  for  my  session.  D.  F.  BONNER. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1898. 

Please  send  me  five  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  for  which  I  enclose  draft. 

EDGAR  BENEDICT. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  April  7, 1896. 

Enclosed  find  postoffice  order  for  $1.30,  for  which 
please  send  to  my  address  seven  copies  of  “The  Elder 
and  His  Work.” _ _  D.  P.  PUTNAM. 

Sewickley,  Pa,,  April  11, 1896. 

I  enclose  $2.50,  your  price  for  nine  copies  each  of  Dick¬ 
son’s  “The  Elder  and  His  Work,”  and  Presbyterian 
Union  Addresses  on  the  Elder,  which  please  send  by 
mail  to  my  address  as  above,  much  obliging 

JOHN  WAY,  JR. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  April  17, 1896. 

Please  send  me  twenty-four  copies  of  toe  ramphlet 
with  the  addresses,  and  twelve  copies  of  “The  Elder  and 
His  Work,”  which  you  have  been  offering  for  several 
weeks.  _ ^ -  ,  N.  B.  REMICIT 

Mantl,  Utah,  April  17, 1896. 

I  like  your  move  to  give  our  sessions  good  Helps.  En¬ 
closed  please  find  ;^toffice  money  order  for  $1.50,  for 
which  mail  to  me  five  copies  each  of  “The  Elder  and 
His  Work,”  and  “The  Ruling  Elder,  etc.,  A  Symposium.” 

G.  W.  MARTIN, 

Catasauqua,  Pa.,  April  26. 1896. 

Enclosed  please  find  mv  check  for  five  copies  of  “The 
Elder  and  His  Work,”  bv  Dickson,  which  send  to 

_ _  REV,  CORNELIU8_EARLE,  D.D.  ^ 

“ Utica,  N.  Y.,  AprlTl^"l896. 

We  have  just  elected  some  new  elders,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  dozen  copies  of  the  iittle  work  for  elders. 

R.  L.  BACHMAN,  Pastor  First  Church. 
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THE  SITUATION  AT  COLDWATEK.  MICH. 

For  seventeen  years  the  Rev.  Henry  P. 
Collin  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Cold  water,  one  of  the  strong 
churches  of  the  denomination  in  Southern 
Michigan.  During  all  these  years  Mr.  Collin 
has  had  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  peo 
pie.  He  has  been  moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
Michigan,  and  up  to  present  date  is  its  stated 
clerk.  All  along  his  pastorate  there  have 
been  rumors,  however,  of  his  disagreement 
from  the  Presbyterian  faith.  In  1881  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  Synod  which  was 
severely  criticised  by  leading  members  of  the 
body.  Since  then  rumors  of  a  variance  from 
the  form  of  faith  which  he  was  supposed  to 
represent  have  been  gathering  strength.  Pri¬ 
vate  conference  was  held  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  variance  by  some  of  his  fellow- 
presbyters,  some  eight  months  ago.  At  this 
conference  the  confession  was  made  that  he 
did  not  bold  to  our  Standards  as  they  were 
generally  interpreted  and  held.  An  effort  was 
mede  to  draw  from  him  an  expression  of  hie 
views  on  the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  Find¬ 
ing  that  he  was  decidedly  out  of  sympathy 
with  bis  brethren,  and  that  they  could  not 
but  doubt  his  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  truths 
as  usually  expressed  and  held,  Mr.  Collin 
announced  bis  purpose  of  resigning  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  pastor  of  the  Cold  water  church.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  Monroe  Presbytery  held 
in  Raisin  in  April  last,  he  requested  that  the 
pastoral  relation  be  dissolved,  assigning  as 
the  sole  reason  for  this  request  "that  though 
be  believed  bis  views  were  in  accordance  with 
evangelical  and  Presbyterian  doctrine  as  be 
thought  it  ought  to  be  understood,  he  did 
not  believe  they  were  in  accordance  with 
Presbyterian  doctrine  as  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood.”  Representatives  from  the  Cold  water 
church  protested  strongly  against  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  their  pastor’s  request.  The  Judicial 
Committee,  to  which  Mr.  Collin’s  request  was 
referred,  made  rept'rt,  that  “because  of  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Collin  (he  having  informed 
the  Committee  very  positively  that  be  wil| 
not  continue  bis  pastoral  relation  with  the 
church  of  Coldwater,  whatever  may  be  the 
action  of  Presbytery),  and  for  no  other  reason, 
with  much  regret,  we  recommend  that  the 
request  of  Brother  Collin  be  granted,  and 


THE  “GEYSER” 
HOT  APPLIANCE 

Saves  Ufe  and  Suffering. 

At  DrusgisU  or 
THE  HOT  APPLIANCES  CO., 

26  CORTLANOT  ST.,  N.  Y. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Throw  away  the  cold,  clammy  poultices,  wet 
cloths,  hot  water  bags,  etc.  They  commence  to 
grow  cold  as  soon  as  applied,  and  therefore  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  Geyser  Hot  Appliance  automatically 
supplies  heat  to  any  degree,  uniform  or  gradually 
increasing,  to  any  part  of  the  body,  producing  re¬ 
sults  never  before  attained.  Giving  immediate  re¬ 
lief  and  effecting  cures  in  the  following  ailments, 
where  all  former  methods  have  failed,  viz.:  pheu- 
monia,  pleurisy,  neuralgia,  sore  throat,  grippe, 
cramps,  rheumatism,  inflammation  of  bowels  or 
kidneys,  backache,  carbuncles,  and  all  other  ail¬ 
ments  when  heat  (wet  or  dry)  is  required. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  hospitals  and  sanitariums 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  medical  profession. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


IHMR 


HEALTH  RENEWS  YOUTHFUL  COLOR 


toORAT  HAIR.  Covert  Bald  SpoM.  l>an<lrMir.  Hair  Palliaf.  Sealp 
Trtiun  D»a*t  Staia  tkfa.  Bmi  Hair  I>r«MlBc.  ftie.  postpaid.  Boad  ta 
r,  M««  TwRyt— Hair  ■oo«48>MliiinnM«8t«  fill 


C*.M1  Rraadvaj, 


Take  a  LARKIN  SOAPS 

And  a . . 

CHAUTAUQUA" 

Oil  Cooking  Stove 

Antique  Oak  RECLINING 

Eiasy  Chair  or  Desk 

On  Thirty  Days^  Trial. 


CASX  CONTAItrS 

100  Birs  Sweet  Home  Soap. 

IZ  Peckiies  Boraxine. 

10  Ban  While  Woolen  Soap. 

18  Cakei  Finest  Toilet  Soapi. 
Periomes,  Cold  Cretni, 
Tooth-Powder,  Shnvln{  Soap. 

IF  CHANGES  IN  CONTENTS  OESIRED,  WRITE. 


The  Soaps  at  retail  would  cost  $10.00 
Either  Premium  is  worth  .  .  $10.00 

Both,  if  at  retail . $20.00 

From  factory  to  family,  Both  «10. 

And  OB  thirty  days’  trial.  If  satiiflsd,  yon  r«mit  $10.00; 
If  dUappointtki,  hold  goods  satOoct  to  our  ordsr. 


Oven  12x14x13.  The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  offer  estplained  more  fully  in  THE  EVANGELIST,  June  18th. 

Note.— The  Larkin  Co.  never  dUappolnt.  They  create  wonder  with  the  great  valne  they  give  for  so 
little  money.  A  customer  once  Is  a  customer  always  with  them. — Christian  Work. 


Note.— We  are  personaUy  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin,  of  the  Soap  Manufacturing  Company  of  Buffalo; 
have  visited  their  factory ;  have  purchased  and  used  their  soaps  and  received  tne  premiums  offered  and 
we  know  that  they  are  full  value.  The  only  wonder  Is  that  they  are  able  to  give  so  much  for  so  little 
money.  The  Company  are  perfectly  reliable. — 7  he  Evangeligt,  New  York. 


the  pastoral  relation  be  dissolved  on  the  15tb 
of  July,  1896." 

In  reply  to  a  question  presented  by  the  dele¬ 
gate  from  the  church  as  to  the  degree  of  lib 
erty  of  faith  accorded  to  pastors  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Presbytery  replied  officially, 
in  subatance,  that  “it  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  Church  to  limit  investigation  or  to  stifle 
thought,  but  that  as  to  the  true  divinity  of 
Christ  and  His  vicarious  atonement  for  the 
sin  of  the  whole  world,  the  Church  has  but 
one  voice.  ” 


by  me  in  asking  for  the  pastoral  dissolution, 
it  still  seems  wise  and  Christian  to  me  that  I 
should  make  no  specific  statements  concerning 
ray  views  of  Christian  doctrine. 

This  reply  was  followed  by  a  request  from 
him  that  bis  name  should  be  dropped  from 
the  roll  of  Presbytery.  A  Committee  of  Seven, 
four  ministers  and  three  eiders,  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  Judge  V.  H.  Lane,  Chairman,  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  entire  case.  Such  a 
report  was  made  and  unanimously  adopted, 
and  a  copy  of  it  will  in  due  time  be  forwarded 
to  The  Evangelist,  with  a  request  from  Pres¬ 
bytery  for  its  publication.  W.  H.  B. 


The  sequel  of  the  action  of  Presbytery  is, 
that  on  the  18tb  of  May,  two  months  before 
the  time  for  the  pastoral  relation  to  be  dis¬ 
solved.  the  church  of  Coldwater  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  it  resolved  that  from  that  date 
it  would  assume  an  Independent  position,  and 
asked  Mr.  Collin  to  be  its  pastor,  as  he  bad 
been.  And  to  the  surprise  of  Presbytery,  Mr. 
Collin  did  what  be  declared  he  would  in  no 
circumatances  do.  He  accepted  the  invitation 
to  continue  to  act  as  pastor,  and  did  so  at 
once  without  waiting  for  the  date  to  arrive 
at  which  the  pastorate,  under  Presbytery,  was 
to  be  dissolved.  He  has  preached  to  bis  peo¬ 
ple  on  their  new  relation  to  one  another  and 
claims  in  bis  inaugural  sermon  that,  being 
ruled  by  elders,  they  are  still  a  Presbyterian 
church. 

To  meet  this  condition  of  affairs  and  take 
proper  action  with  reference  to  it  a  special 
meeting  of  Monroe  Presbytery  was  called  for 
June  23rd  at  Adrian.  At  this  meeting  there 
was  a  full  attendance  of  ministers  and  elders, 
Mr.  Collin  was  present,  and  also  two  elders 
from  the  Coldwater  church.  After  roll-call, 
reading  of  past  proceedings  in  the  case,  and 
papers  and  correspondence  pertaining  to  it,  a 
resolution  was  introduced  and  adopted  unan 
imously,  as  follows: 

Whereas.  On  account  of  the  resignation  of 
its  pastor,  the  church  at  Coldwater  has  de 
dared  itself  independent  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable,  in  the  intereais  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  questions  thus 
thrown  upon  Presbytery  for  decision,  that  we 
should  know  more  definitely  the  views  of  Mr 
Collin,  especially  in  regard  to  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  thia  Presbytery  earnestly  and 
affectionately  urge  on  our  Brother  Rev.  H. 
P  Collin,  to  give  us  a  definite  statement  of 
his  belief  in  regard  to  these  central  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

To  this  unanimous  request  of  bis  brethren, 
Mr  Collin  made  the  following  written  reply : 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  PreshyUry,  ex 
pressed  in  the  preamble  and  resolutions,  I 
would  say  that  I  appreciate  most  sincerely  the 
kindly  and  fraternal  spirit  in  which  th>s  re 
quest  of  Presbytery  is  made,  and  I  recognize 
the  force  of  the  reasons  urged  in  a  large  de 
gree,  but  that  on  account  of  the  reasons  given 


THE  POPULAR  LANGUAGE  OF  PALESTINE. 

What  language  did  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
speak?  The  general  conclusion  is  that  it  was 
Aramaic— the  northern  Semitic  tongue  of 
Syria.  But  the  final  word  has  not  yet  been 
said  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Harper’s  Biblical 
World  outlines  the  arguments,  and  states  some 
facts  which  seem  contradictory.  They  are  as 
follows :  1.  Hebrew,  as  the  language  of  con¬ 
versation  in  Palestine,  was  supplanted  by 
Aramaic  about  the  third  century  B  C.  It 
at  II  continued,  however,  to  be  used  in  tbe 
worship,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  tbe  people.  2.  The  official  language 
of  Palestine  under  the  Romans  was  prev  dling 
Greek  rather  than  Latin  3  Tbe  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  at  we  now  have  it,  is 
written  in  Greek,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  authors  are  the  Apostles  and  their 
companions.  An  original  Gospel  is  supposed, 
on  considerable  evidence,  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  Aramaic,  which  has  been  lost  4  The 
Old  Testament  was  chiefly  used  in  tbe  form 
of  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  translation.  This 
is  shown,  among  other  evidence,  by  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  Nev  Testament  quota¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  are  from  the  Septuagint. 
These  facts  certainly  show  an  acquaintance 
of  tbe  Apostles  with  tbe  Greek  and  might 
be  thought  to  indicate  that  Greek  bad  sup¬ 
planted  Aramaic,  as  Aramaic  did  Hebrew,  as 
the  ordinary  language  of  intercourse.  But 
another  fact  is  opposed  to  this  5.  The  Gos¬ 
pels  contain  numerous  traces  of  the  vernacu 
lar  language  of  the  people  These  consist  of 
more  than  twenty  single  words  and  proper 
names,  such  as  Abba,  Barabbas,  etc.,  together 
with  several  sentences  used  by  Jesus  given  in 
the  original,  all  of  which  are  plainly  Aramaic. 


Yellowstone 

Park 


Is  more  and  more  im¬ 
pressing  itself  upon 
tbe  public,  as  tbe  years 
go  by,  as  being  the 
GRRAT  PARK  of  the 
land.  The  strong  feature  of  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  man  made  park.  True  enough  man  has  built 
roads  and  bridges  and  hotels  in  order  that  he  may 
see  the  Park,  but  he  has  not  yet  tried  his  band  at 
constructing  new-fai^led  G^sers,  or  re-adorninar  or 
re-sculpturing  the  Grand  (Janyon  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone.  These  are  as  God  left  them.  There,  too,  the 
elk,  bear,  deer  and  other  animals,  are  not  enclosed 
in  wire  fences.  They  wander  free  and  unfretted 
withersoever  they  will.  Man’s  handiwork  is  but 
little  seen  and  tbe  Park  is  the  grander  for  it.  Send 
Cbas  S.  Fee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  six  cents  for  Wonderland  ’96,  and 
read  about  the  Park. 
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^teuben  Sanitarium 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


The  chances  for  improvement  in  healtli 
are  surely  best  where  ALL  the  conditions 
are  favorable  to  recovery,  sucli  as  the 
watchful, daily  care  of  skilled  physicians; 
trained  nurses  and  attendants ;  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  approved  methods  and 
agents;  use  of  all  kinds  of  modern  ap¬ 
pliances,  Baths,  Electricity,  Massage, 
Physical  Culture;  Fire-proof  buildings 
superbly  located  in  a  park  of  ten  acres, 
and  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery; 
perfect  heat  and  ventilation;  a  generous 
and  nourishing  diet;  pleasant  compan¬ 
ionship;  a  cheerful,  hopeful  atmosphere; 
the  comforts  of  a  refined,  luxurious 
home. 

N.  B. — While  surgical  operations  of  the  most  intricate  nature  are  performed  here,  and  preparations 
therefor  by  a  course  of  special  treatment  is  an  important  part  of  the  work,  such  cases  are  never 
obtruded  upon  the  other  patients. 

Further  information  cheerfully  supplied  by  addressing  the  Superintendent, 

DR.  J.  E.  WALKER,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


DEER  PARK 

On  the  Crest  of  the  Alleghenies. 

•  •  .  (Main  Line  B.  A  O.  R.R.) 

SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  22d,  1896. 

♦ 

Famished  cottages,  with  facilities  for  aonsekeeplng, 
If  desired.  For  terms,  apply  to 

D.  C.  JONES, 

Camden  Station,  Baltimore,  Md. 

YOUR  VACATION, 


UNION  PACIFIC 

The  Ot'rrlond  Route— World's  Pictorial  Line. 

The  only  line  West  of  Missouri  River  running  Buffet 
Smoking  and  Library  Cars. 

THE  ORIGINAL  OVERLAND  ROUTE 

It  was  the  Route  in  ’4» ! 

It  Is  the  Route  To-Day,  and 
Will  be  for  All  Time  to  Come? 


FASTEST  TRAIN  TO  THE  WEST, 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 


Why  not  join  a  party  of  cnltured  people,  and  go  to  the 
beautiful  and  romantic 

Evangeline  Valley,  Nova  Scotia? 

This  is  an  ideal  vseution  land,  full  of  trout,  shad, 
salmon,  pine  woods  and  ozone.  The  nights  are  invariably 
cool,  the  air  bracing.  The  tired  brain-worker  builds  up 
faster  than  in  any  other  land  we  have  ever  visited! 
There  are  all  the  fascinat'ons  of  a  foreign  tour,  inclading 
a  delicious  little  taste  of  sal' ,  only  one  night  at  sea. 

Leave  Boston  (Yarmouth  Line)  Augnst  4th  returning 
about  August  27tb  (Plant  Liue).  A  VACATION  OF 
BE'»T  rai  h.-r  than  of  touring,  yet  we  shall  see  Yarmouth: 
Digby,  Wolfville,  Grand  Pr6,  Blomldon  and  the  Basin  of 
Minas,  Windsor  and  Halifax.  Price  for  entire  tour  of 
almost  four  weeks,  all  expenses,  iocluding  carriage 
drive  about  Habfax,  ouly  $55.()0.  A  side  trio  across  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  two  nights  and  a  day  in  St.  John,  N.  B., 
for  only  $5  00  extra.  Our  third  season.  Send  for  pros¬ 
pectus.  Address, 

ASSOCIATB  EDITOR  ••EDUCATION,” 

SO  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


5UnnER  HOHES . . . 


IN  VERMONT,  AND  OR  THE  SHORES 

OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 


A  new  illustrated  book,  describing  this  unequalled  summer 
resort  section,  oiTerlng  the  BEST  TABLE  BOARD,  hospitable 
people,  out-door  pleasures.  Ashing,  boiting  or  perfect  rest 
Climate  and  scenery  unsurpassed.  Prices  from  to  per  week 
upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  receipt  Ave  cents  postage,  on  application  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  or  S.  W.  CUMMINGS. 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  O. P.  A.,  St.  Albans.  Vt 


^  k  Rent  Furnished  cottage,  nine  rooms.  In 

tip  Jl  Vf"  f  Catskill  Mts.;  trout  stream  with  private 
bridge  in  front;  mountain  spring-wa.er  at  retr;  mile 
and  a  half  from  station  and  village;  •'ally  stage.  A<i- 
dress  Sister  Georobttb.  Sbandsiti-n.  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y. 


CONNh.CTl  Ur  VALLEY  BOARDING  f*r  a  small 
party  of  1  Altes.  Location  tdgb;  plenty  shade;  open 
fire-places.  City  reference.  Apply  during  forenoon. 

Miss  Perky.  380  West  45th  St. 


THE  WINNE-EQAN, 

The  most  charming  summer  resort  on  our  New  England 
coast.  Opens  June  13tb.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

NATHAN  B.  MORSE,  M.D.,  Prop’r. 


“  THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED.” 


CHICAGO  to  SAN  FRANCISCO  dally 
(  3  days  from  Chicago 
(  2H  days  from  Missouri  River 


Pullman  Palace  Sleepers;  Dining  Cars;  Free  Reclining 
Chair  Cars ;  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars. 

For  tickets  and  full  Information,  call  or  address  any  Union 
PaciAc  Agent,  or  E.  Dickinson,  Gen.  Manager ;  E.  L.  Lomax, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt.;  Omaha.  Neb. 


THE  LANDth^e  midnight  SUN 

By  S.  S.  ••OHIO,”  the  largest  and  Anest  steam  yacht  in  the 
world,  leaving  New  York,  June  27tb,  1893,  visiting  England, 
Rnsaia,  Finland.  Denmark.  Sweden.  Norway  and  the  Mid¬ 
night  Sun,  stopping  at  Bodo  to  witnesss  the  total  eclipse 
kngnst  8th.  T-ectures  on  astronomy  by  Hiss  Proctor  and 
ithers.  f 475,00  and  upwards. 

European  Tours  June  3th,  July  1st  and  8th. 

THE  THOMAS  FtlKKIGN  TOURIST  CO. 

1715  Cheatnnt  Street,  Philadelphia. 

LEON  N.  COLLVER,  N.  K.  Agt. 

30A  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 

Addressing  us.  always  use  the  name  Walter. 

The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  imitations. 
There  is  only  one  Walter . 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

.  .  .  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  T. 

Elevator,  Bells.  Steam  Heat,  Private  Baths,  Sun  Parlor, 
Promenade  on  the  Hoof,  etc. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL.  To  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  others  att ending  General  Assembly,  we  offer 
•  special  net  rate  of  •I.IVO  to  SS.OO  per  day. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


yw  A  Bend  for  Book  on  Treatment 

^  Description  of  Sanatorinm,  and 

Address 

SANATORIUM 


F.  V.  CsKR.  Waymart.  Wayne  Co,,  Pa. 

Private  house  M  mile  from  station  oa  Del.  &  Hud.  Gravity 
R.  R.  Accommodation  for  16  Adults  $6  to  $8.  Large  rooms, 
large  po  ch,  shady  Iswn.  Good  table;  fresh  vegetables,  milk, 
cream  and  butter.  Telegraph  and  telephone;  four  dally  malla 
ciood  Ashing  and  hunting.  References,  etc.,  on  application. 


OSES,  VIEW  OREBNWICH.  CT. 

Enlarged,  Improved,  Arst-class  In  all  respects;  home  com 
forts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


Tie  Ideal  American  Trip ! 


Wortheni 

Steamship 

Company 


The  superbly  appointed 
and  commodious  steel 
steamships. 

Northwest 
and  Northland, 

American  thrcnigh 
and  through, 

leave  Buffalo  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  9.3h  P.  M.  for 


CLEVELAND,  DETROIT, 
MACKINAC,  THE  SCO, 

DULUTH,  and  Western  Points, 

passing  all  places  of  interest  by  daylight.  In 
connection  ^tb 

The  Great  Northern  Ry., 


it  forms  the  most  direct  route,  and  from  every 
point  of  comparison,  the  most  delightful  and 
comfortable  one  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul.  Great 
Falls,  Helena,  Butte,  Spokane,  and  Pacific  Coast, 
The  only  trans-continental  line  running  the  fa¬ 
mous  buffet,  library,  observation  car. 

New  67-hour  train  for  Portland  via  Spokane. 


Hotel  Lafayette, 


LAKE 

MINNETONKA. 


17  miles  from  Minneapolis,  largest  and  most 
beautiful  summer  resort  in  the  West. 
^"Tickets  and  information  of  any  agent. 

E.  D.  Spencer,  375  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Phone  874  Franklin. 

W.  A.  Seward,  211  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Phone - 

A.  E.  Harvey,  42  So.  3d  St..  Philadelphia. 
Phone - 

A.  A.  Heard,  O.  P.  A..  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


‘‘Where  Times 
are  Prosperous 

SPEND  YOUR 

SUMMER  VACATION  IN  THE 

Rocky  Mountains 

TAKE  THE ,  .  . 

ROCK  To  Denver, 

I  Cl  A  M  n  Colorado 
lijLAllU  Springs, 

ROUTE  or  Pueblo, 

ONLY  DIRECT  LINE  TO  COLORADO 
SPRINGS,  MANITOU  and  PIKES’  PEAK 

4  HOURS  QUICKER  TIME  TO 
CRIPPLE  CREEK»**»»»*m» 

which  should  be  Included  In  your  trip, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  resources 
of  this  place  may  well  repay  your  visit. 


ft 


Toariat  Diaiooary 
...Seat  free... 
Apply  far  H. 


Address  JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
^  Cen’l  Pass.  Agent, 


Lakes  of  Muskoka 

and  Magnetawan  River, 

CANADA. 

The  great  summer  resort  for  Health  and  Pleasure. 
IMPROVED  SERVICE  1896. 

Steamers  twice  daily  from  Muskoka  Wharf  (Graven- 
hurst);  daily  from  Burks  Falls  (Magnetawan  Route). 

For  farther  information  see  Joint  folders  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  and  this  Company. 

Muskoka  &  Georgian  Bay  NaYigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

GBAVENHUR8T  and  TORONTO. 

N.B— On  receipt  of  postal  card  to  Muskoka  Navigation  Co. 
(Toronto,  Canada),  Illustrated  booklet  will  be  malted  to 
any  address. 


In  addretging  advertitert  patroniting  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Evmnyeliet  fa  all  ease*. 


I 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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Value  Received 


I^ODAK  VALUES 

-  ARE  ••• 

REAL  VALUES 

There  are  two  kinds  of  list  prices.  Lists  that  are 
made  to  sell  from — and  lists  that  are  made  to 
give  discounts  from.  Our  catalogue  list  is  the 
net  retail  price  and’no  dealer Js_aliowed  to  sell 

POCKET  KODAKS, 


BULLS-EYES, 


BULLET  CAMERAS  or 


TRANSPARENT  FILM 


at  less  than  such  published  prices . 

Discounts  may  be  tempting,  but  when  you 
buy  a  camera  at  lo  per  cent,  off,  how  do  you 
know  that  the  purchaser  before  you  did  not  get 
20  off,  and  that  the  next  one  after  you  will  not 
get  25  ?  Kodak  purchasers  all  get  the  bottom 
price  and  every  one  of  them  is  sure  that  his 
neighbor  got  no  better  bargain  than  he.  .  .  . 

KODAK  VALUES  ARE  STANDARD 


VALUES-REAL  VALUES. 


Only  good  cameras  can  sell  at  list.  The  best 
cameras  sell  only  at  list. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Books  of  Kodaks  Free.  ^  - ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Continuous  and 
increased  use 
attest  the 


NUMBER  SIX  MODEL 

Remington 

Standard  Typewriter 


Value  in  Work  Done  ;  in  Time  Saved  ; 
in  Convenience — always  ready; 
in  Service — always  reliable. 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
Booklets. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 
327  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


every  time,  say  buyers  ofjthe 


Powder. 


iRoyal  has  a  larger  sale  than  all  other 
Icream  of  tartar  baking  powders  combined. 


